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nifies, not only a different pack- 
age, but a different food; a g 
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Buy a package of Quaker 
Oats today, and you will real- 
ize if you never have before, ¢ 


What the Quaker / 
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The best and purest rolled oats made, 
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wR. RIDGWAY, ma’am.” 

The young woman 
who was giving the 
last touches to the very 
effective picture framed 
in her long looking- 
glass nodded almost 
imperceptibly. 

She had come to the parting of the 
ways, and she knew it, with a shrewd 
suspicion as to which she should choose. 
She had asked for a week to decide, 
and her heart-searching had told her 
nothing new. It was characteristic of 
Virginia Balfour that she did not at- 
tempt to deceive herself. If she mar- 
ried Waring Ridgway it would be for 
what she considered good and sufficient 
reasons, but love would not be one of 
them. He was going to be a great 
man, for one thing, and probably a very 
rich one, which counted, though it 
would not be a determining factor. 
This she could find only in the man 
himself, in the masterful force that 
made him what he was. The sand- 
stings of life did not disturb his confi- 
dence in his victorious star, nor did he 
let fine-spun moral obligations hamper 
his predatory career. He had a genius 
for success in whatever he undertook, 
pushing his way to his end with a 
shrewd, direct energy that never fal- 
tered. She sometimes wondered wheth- 
er she, too, like the men he used as 





tools, was merely a pawn in his game, 
and her consent an empty formality 
conceded to convention. Perhaps he 
would marry her even if she did not 
want to, she told herself, with the sud- 
den illuminating smile that was one of 
her chief charms. 

But Ridgway’s wary eyes, apprais- 
ing her mood as she came forward to 
meet him, read none of this doubt in 
her frank greeting. Anything more 
sure and exquisite than the cultivation 
Virginia Balfour breathed he would 
have been hard put to it to conceive. 
That her gown and its accessories 
seemed to him merely the extension of 
a dainty personality was the highest 
compliment he could pay her charm, 
and an entirely unconscious one. 

“Have I kept you waiting?’ she 
smiled, giving him her hand. 

His answering smile, quite cool and 
unperturbed, gave the lie to his words. 
“For a year, though the almanac called 
it a week.” 

“You must have suffered,” she told 
him ironically, with a glance at the 
clear color in his good-looking face. 

“Repressed emotion,” he explained. 
“May I hope that my suffering has 
reached a period?” 

They had been sauntering toward a 
little conservatory at the end of the 
large room, but she deflected and 
brought up at a table on which lay 
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some books. One of these she picked 
up and looked at incuriously for a mo- 
ment before sweeping them aside. She 
rested her hands on the table behind 
her and leaned back against it, her eyes 
meeting his fairly. 

“You're still of the same mind, are 
you?” she demanded. 

“Oh! very much.” 

She lifted herself to the table, cross- 
ing her feet and dangling them irre- 
sponsibly. “We might as well be com- 
fy while we talk ;”’ and she indicated, by 
a nod, a chair. 

“Thanks. If you don’t mind, I think 
Tll take it standing.” 

She did not seem in any hurry to 
egin, and Ridgway gave evidence of 
10 desire to hasten her. But presently 
he said, with a little laugh that seemed 
to offer her inclusion in the joke: 

“T’m on the anxious seat, you know 
—waiting to find out whether I’m to be 
the happiest man alive.” 

“You know as much about it as I 
do.” She echoed his laugh ruefully. 
“T’m still as much at sea as I was last 
week. I couldn't tell then, and I cant 
now.” 

“No news is good news, they say.” 

“T don’t want to marry you a bit, but 
you’re a great catch, as you are very 
well aware.” 

“T suppose I am rather a catch,” he 
agreed, the shadow of a smile at the 
corners of his mouth. 

“It isn’t only your money; though, of 
course, that’s a temptation,” she ad- 
mitted audaciously. 

“I’m glad it’s not only my money.” 
He could laugh with her about it be- 
cause he was shrewd enough to under- 
stand that it was not at all his wealth: 
Her cool frankness might have fright- 
ened away another man. It merely 
served to interest Ridgway. For, with 
all his strength, he was a vain man, al- 
ways ready to talk of himself. 

Her gaze fastened on the tip of her 
suéde toe, apparently studying it at- 
tentively. “It would be a gratification 
to my vanity to parade you as the cap- 
tive of my bow and spear. You’re 
such a magnificent specimen, such a 
berserk in broadcloth. Still, I sha’n’t 
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marry you if I can help it—but, then, 
I’m not sure that I can help it. Of 
course, I disapprove of you entirely, 
but you’re rather fascinating, you 
know.” Her eye traveled slowly up to 
his, appraising the masterful lines of 
his square figure, the dominant strength 
of his close-shut mouth and _ resolute 
eyes. “Perhaps ‘fascinating’ isn’t just 
the word, but I can’t help being inter- 
ested in you, whether I like you or not. 
I suppose you always get what you 
want very badly?” she flung out by 
way of question. 

“That's what I’m trying to discover” 
—he smiled. 

“There are things to be considered 
both ways,” she said, taking him into 
her confidence. ‘You trample on oth- 
ers. How do I know you wouldn't 
tread on me?” 

“That would be one of the risks you 
would take,” he agreed impersonally. 

“T shouldn’t like that at all. If I 
married you it would be because as 
your wife I should have so many op- 
portunities. I should expect to do ex- 
actly as I please. JI shouldn’t want you 
to interfere with me, though I should 
want to be able to influence you.” 

“Nothing could be fairer than that,” 
was his amiably ironical comment. 

“You see, I don’t know you—not 
really—and they say all sorts of things 
about you.” 

“They don’t say I am a quitter, do 
they ?” 

She leaned forward, chin in hand 
and elbow on knee. It was a part of 
the accent of her distinction that as a 
rebel she was both demure and daring. 
“IT wonder if I might ask you some 
questions—the intimate kind that peo- 
ple think but don’t say—at least, they 
don’t say them to you.” 

“It would be a pleasure to me to be 
put on the witness-stand. I should 
probably pick up some interesting side- 
lights about myself.” 

“Very well.” Her eyes danced with 
excitement. “You’re what they call a 
buccaneer of business, aren’t you?” 

Here were certainly diverting pas- 
tures. “I believe I have been called 
that; but, then, I’ve had the hardest 
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names in the dictionary thrown at me 
so often that I can’t be sure.” 

“IT suppose you are perfectly un- 
scrupulous in a business way—stop at 
nothing to gain your point?” 

He took her impudencé smilingly. 
“‘Unscrupulous’ isn’t the word I use 
when I explain myself to myself, but 
as an unflattered description, such as 
one my enemies might use to describe 
me, I dare say it is fairly accurate.” 

“T wonder why. Do you dispense 
with a conscience entirely?” ° 

“Well, you see, Miss Balfour, if I 
nursed a New England conscience I 
could stand up to the attacks of the 
Consolidated about as long as a dove to 
a hawk. I meet fire with fire to avoid 
being wiped off the map of the mining 
world. I play the game. I can’t af- 
ford to keep a button on my foil when 
my opponent doesn't.” 

She nodded an admission of his point. 
“And yet there are rules of the game 
to be observed, aren’t there? The Con- 
solidated people claim you steal their 
ore, I believe.’ Her slanted eyes 
studied the effect of her daring. 

He laughed grimly. “Do they? I 
claim they steal mine. It’s rather diffi- 
cult to have an exact regard for mine 
and thine before the courts decide which 
is which.” 

“And meanwhile, in order to fore- 
stall an adverse decision, you are work- 
ing extra shifts to get all the ore out 
of the disputed veins.” 

“Precisely, just as they are,” he ad- 
mitted dryly. “Then the side that loses 
will not be so disappointed, since the 
value of the veins will be less. Be- 
sides, stealing ore openly doesn’t count. 
It is really a moral obligation in a fight 
like this,” he explained. 

“A moral obligation ?” 

“Exactly. You can’t hit a trust over 
the head with the decalogue. Modern 
business is war. Somebody is bound 
to get hurt. If I win out it will be 
because I put up a better fight than the 
Consolidated and cripple it enough to 
make it let me alone. I’m looking out 
for myself, and I don’t pretend to be 
any better than my neighbors. When 
you get down to bed-rock honesty, I’ve 
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never seen it in business. We’re all of 
us as honest as we think we can afford 
to be. I haven’t noticed that there is 
any premium on it in Mesa. Might 
makes right. I'll win if I’m strong 
enough; I'll fail if I’m not. That’s 
the law of life. I didn’t make this 
strenuous little world, and I’m not re- 
sponsible for it. If I play I have to 
take the rules the way they are, not 
the way I should like them to be. I’m 
not squeamish, and I’m not a hypocrite. 
Simon Harley isn’t squeamish, either, 
but he happens to be a hypocrite. So 
there you have the difference between 
— ; 
The president of the Mesa Ore-Pro- 
ducing Company set forth his creed 
jauntily, without the least consciousness 
for apology of the fact that it hap- 
pened to be divorced from morality. 
Its frank disregard of ethical consid- 
erations startled Miss Balfour without 
shocking her. -She liked his candor, 
even though it condemned him. It was 
really very nice of him to take her 
impudence so well. He certainly wasn’t 
a prig, anyway. 

“T should like to know whether it is 
true that vou own the courts of Yuba 
County and have the decisions of the 
judges written at your lawyer’s offices 
in cases between you and the Consoli- 
dated.” 

“Tf I do,” he answered easily, “I am 
doing just what the Consolidated 
would do in case they had been so for- 
tunate as to have won the last election 
and seated their judicial candidates. 
One expects a friendly leaning from 
the men one put in office.” 

“Isn’t the judiciary supposed to be 
the final, incorruptible bulwark of the 
nation?’ she pretended to want to 
know. 

“T believe it is supposed to be.’ 

“Isn't it rather—loading the dice, to 
interfere with the courts?” 

“T find the dice already loaded. I 
merely substitute others of my own.” 

“You don’t seem a bit ashamed of 
yourself.” 

“T’m ashamed of the Consolidated”— 
he smiled. 

“That’s a comfortable position to be 


’ 
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able to take.” She fixed him for a mo- 
ment with her charming frown of in- 
terrogation. “You won't mind my ask- 
ing these questions? I’m trying to de- 
cide whether you are too much of a 
pirate for me. Perhaps when I’ve made 
up my mind you won’t want me,” she 
added. 

“Oh, I'll want you!” Then coolly: 
“Shall we wait till you make up your 
mind before announcing the engage- 
ment?” 

“Don’t be too sure,” she flashed at 
him. 

“I’m horribly unsure.” 

“Of course, you’re laughing at me, 
just as you would”—she tilted a sudden 
sideways glance at him—“if I asked 
you why you wanted to marry me.” 

“Oh, if you take me that way 

She interrupted airily. “I’m trying 
to make up my mind whether to take 
you at all.” 

“You certainly have a direct way of 
getting at things.” He studied appre- 


” 


ciatively her piquant, tilted face; the 
long, graceful lines of her slender, per- 


fect figure. “I take it you don’t want 
the sentimental reason for my wishing 
to marry you, though I find that amply 
justified. But if you want another, you 
must still look to yourself for it. My 
business leads me to appreciate values 
correctly. When I desire you,to sit at 
the head of my table, to order my house, 
my judgment justifies itself. I have a 
fancy always for the best. When I 
can’t gratify it I do without.” 

“Thank you.” She made him a gay 
little mock curtsy. “I had heard you 
were no carpet knight, Mr. Ridgway. 
But rumor is a lying jade, for I am be- 
ing told—am I not?—that in case I 
don’t take pity on you, the lone future 
of a celibate stretches drear before you.” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

Having come to the end of that pas- 
sage, she tried another. “A young man 
told me yesterday you were a fighter. 
He said he guessed you would stand 
the acid. What did he mean?” 

Ridgway was an egoist from head 
to heel. He could voice his own praises 
by the hour when necessary, but now 
he side-stepped her little trap to make 


him praise himself at second-hand. 
“Better ask him.” 

“Are you a fighter, then?” Had he 
known her and her whimsies less well, 
he might have taken her audacity for 
innocence. 

“One couldn’t lie down, you know.” 

Her eyes, glinting sparks of mis- 
chief, marveled at him‘with mock rev- 
erence, but she knew in her heart that 
her mockery was a fraud. She did ad- 
mire him; admired him even while she 
disapproved the magnificent lawlessness 
of him. 

For Waring Ridgway looked every 
inch the indomitable fighter he was. He 
stood six feet to the line, straight and 
strong, carrying just sufficient bulk to 
temper his restless energy without im- 
pairing its power. Nor did the face 
offer any shock of disappointment to 
the promise given by the splendid fig- 
ure. Salient-jawed and forceful, set 
with cool, flinty, blue-gray eyes, no 
place for weakness could be found 
there. One might have read a moral 
callousness, a color-blindness in points 
of rectitude, but when the last word 
had been said, its masterful capability 
remained the outstanding impression. 

“Am I out of the witness-box?” he 
presently asked, still leaning against 
the mantel from which he had been 
watching her impersonally as an intel- 
lectual entertainment. 

“T think so.” 

“And the verdict?” 

“You know what it ought to be,” she 
accused. 

“Fortunately, kisses go by favor, not 
by merit.” 

“You don’t even make a pretense of 
deserving.” 

“Give me credit for being an honest 
rogue, at least.” 

“But a rogue?” she insisted lightly. 

“Oh, a question of definitions. I 
could make a very good case for myself 
as an honest man.” 

“Tf you thought it worth while?” 

“If I didn’t happen to want to be 
square with you”—he smiled. 

“You’re so fond of me, I suppose, 
that you couldn’t bear to have me think 
too well of you.” 
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“You know how fond of you I am.” 

“Yes, it is a pity about you,” she 
scoffed. 

“Believe me, yes,” he replied cheer- 
fully. 

She drummed with her pink finger- 
tips on her chin, studying him medita- 
tively. To do him justice, she had to 
admit that he did not even pretend 
much. He wanted her because she was 
a step up in the social ladder, and, in his 
opinion, the most attractive girl he 
knew. That he was not in love with 
her relieved the situation, as Miss Bal- 
four admitted to herself in impersonal 
moods. But there were times when she 
could have wished he were. She felt 
it to be really due her attractions that 
his pulses should quicken for her, and 
in the interests of experience she would 
have liked to see how he would make 
love if he really meant it from the 
heart and not the will. 

“It’s really an awful bother,” she 
sighed. 

“Referring to the little problem of 
your future?” 

wre 
.“Can’t make up your mind whether 
I come in?” 

“No.” She looked up brightly, with 
an effect of impulsiveness. “I don’t 
suppose you. want to give me another 
week,” 

“A reprieve! But why? 
going to marry me.” 

“I suppose so.” She laughed. “I 
wish I could have my cake, and eat it, 
too.” 

“Tt would be a moral iniquity to en- 
courage such a system of ethics.” 

“So you won’t give me a week?” she 
sighed. “All sorts of things might have 
happened in that week. I shall always 
believe that the fairy prince would have 
come for me.” 

“B that he 


You’re 


elieve he has come,” 
claimed. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean a prince of pi- 
rates, though there is a triumph, too, in 
having tamed a pirate chief to prosaic 
matrimony.” 

“Am I being told that I am to be 
the happiest pirate alive ?” 

“I expect you are.” 
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His big hand gripped hers till it tin- 
gled. She caught his eye on a roving 
quest to the door. 

“We don’t have to do that,” she an- 
nounced hurriedly, with an embarrassed 
flush, 

“T don’t do it because I have to,” he 
retorted, kissing her on the lips. 

She fell back, protesting. “Under the 
circumstances = 

The butler, with a card on a tray, in- 
terrupted silently. She glanced at the 
card, devoutly grateful his impassive 
majesty’s entrance had not been a mo- 
ment earlier. 

“Show him in here.” 

“The fairy prince, five minutes too 
late?” asked Ridgway, when the man 
had gone. 

For answer she handed him the card, 
yet he thought the pink that flushed her 
cheek was something more pronounced 
than usual. But he was willing to ad- 
mit there might be a choice of reasons 
for that. 

“Lyndon Hobart” was the name he 
read on the pasteboard. 

“IT think the Consolidated is going 
to have its innings. I should like to 
stay, of course, but I fear I must plead 
a subsequent engagement and leave the 
field to the enemy.” 

Pronouncing “Mr. Hobart” imper- 
sonally, the butler vanished. The new- 
comer came forward with the quiet as- 
surance of the born aristocrat. He was 
a slender, well-knit man, dressed fas- 
tidiously, with clear-cut, classical fea- 
tures; cool, keen eyes, and a gentle, 
you-be-damned manner to his inferiors. 
Beside him Ridgway bulked too large, 
too florid. His ease seemed a little 
obvious, his prosperity overemphasized. 
Even his voice, strong and reliant, 
lacked the tone of gentle blood that Ho- 
bart had inherited with his nice taste. 

When Miss Balfour said: “I think 
you know each other,” the manager of 
the Consolidated bowed with stiff 
formality, but his rival laughed genial- 
ly and said: “Oh, yes, I know Mr. 
Hobart.” The geniality was genuine 
enough, but through it ran a note of 
contempt. Hobart read in it a veiled 
taunt. To him it seemed to say: “Yes, 
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I have met him, and beaten him at every 
turn of the road, though he has been 
backed by a power with resources a 
hundred times as great as mine.” 

In his parting excuses to Miss Bal- 
four, Ridgway’s audacity crystallized in 
words that Hobart could only regard 
as a shameless challenge. “I regret 
that an appointment with Judge Purcell 
necessitates my leaving such good com- 
pany,” he said urbanely. 

Purcell was the judge before whom 
was pending a suit between the Con- 
solidated and the Mesa Ore-Producing 
Company, to determine the ownership 
of the Never-Say-Die Mine; and it was 
current report that Ridgway owned him 
as absolutely as he did the automobile 
waiting for him now at the door. 

If Ridgway expected his opponent to 
pay his flippant gibe the honor of repar- 
tee he was disappointed. To be sure, 
Hobart, admirably erect in his slender 
grace, was moved to a slight, disdain- 
ful smile, but it evidenced scarcely the 
appreciation that anybody less impervi- 
ous to criticism than Ridgway would 
have cared to see. 


II. 


When next Virginia Balfour saw 
Waring Ridgway she was driving her 
trap down one of the hit-or-miss streets 
of Mesa, where derricks, shaft-houses, 
and gray slag dumps shoulder ornate 
mansions conglomerate of many un- 
harmonious details of architecture. To 
Miss Balfour these composites and 
their owners would have been joys unal- 
loyed except for the microbe of society 
ambition that was infecting the latter, 
and transforming them from simple, 
robust, self-reliant Westerners into a 
class of servile, nondescript newly -rich, 
that resembled their unfettered selves as 
much as tame bears do the grizzlies of 
their own Rockies. As she had once 
complained smilingly to Hobart, she 
had not come to Montana to study 
ragged edges of the social fringe. She 
might have done that in New York. 

Virginia was still a block or two from 
the court-house on the hill when it 
emptied into the street a concourse of 


excited men. That this was an occa- 
sion of some sort it was easy to guess, 
and of what sort she began to have an 
inkling when Ridgway came out, the 
center of a circle of congratulating ad- 
mirers. She was obliged to admit that 
he accepted their applause without in 
the least losing his head. Indeed, he 
took it as imperturbably as did Hobart, 
against whom a wave of the enthusiasm 
seemed to be directed in the form of a 
jeer, when he passed down the steps 
with Mott, one of the Consolidated 
lawyers. Miss Balfour timed her ap- 
proach to meet Hobart at a right angle. 

“What is it all about?” she asked, 
after he had reached her side. 

“Judge Purcell has just decided the 
Never-Say-Die case in favor of Mr. 
Ridgway and against the Consolidated.” 

“Is that a great victory for him?” 

“Yes, it’s a victory, though of course 
we appeal,” admitted Hobart. “But we 
can’t say we didn’t expect it,” he added 
cheerfully. 

“Mayn’t I give you a lift if you are 
going down-town?’” she said quickly, 
for Ridgway, having detached himself 
from the group, was working toward 
her, and she felt an instinctive sympathy 
for the man who had lost. Further- 
more, she had something she wanted to 
tell him before he heard it on the 
tongue of rumor. 

“Since you are so kind;” 
climbed to the place beside her. 

“Congratulate me, Miss Balfour,” 
demanded Ridgway, as he shook hands 
with her, nodding coolly at her com- 
panion. “I’m a million dollars richer 
than I was an hour ago. I have met 
the enemy and he is mine.” 

Miss Balfour, resenting the bad taste 
of his jeer at the man who sat beside 
her, misunderstood him promptly. “Did 
you say vou had met the enemy and 
won his mine?” 

He lauthed. “You’re a good one!” 

“Thank you very much for this un- 
solicited testimonial,” she said gravely. 
“In the meantime, to avoid a conges- 
tion of traffic, we'll be moving, if you 
will kindly give me back my frent left 
wheel.” 


and he 
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He did not lift his foot from the 
spoke on which it rested. “My con- 
gratulations,” he reminded her. 

“T wish you all the joy in your vic- 
tory that you deserve, and I hope the 
supreme court will reaffirm the decision 
of Judge Purcell, if it is a just one,” 
was the form in which she acceded to 
his demand. 

She flicked her whip, and Ridgway 
fell back, laughing. “You've been sub- 
sidized by the Consolidated,” he 
shouted after her. 

Hobart watched silently the business- 
like directness with which the girl 
handled the ribbons. She looked every 
inch the thoroughbred in her well made 
covert coat and dainty driving-gaunt- 
lets. The grace of the alert, slender 
figure, the perfect poise of the beauti- 
ful little tawny head, proclaimed her 
distinction no less certainly than the 
fine modeling of the mobile face. It 
was a distinction that stirred the pulse 
of his emotion and disarmed his keen, 
critical sense. Ridgway could study 
her with an amused, detached interest, 
but Hobart’s admiration had traveled 
past that point. He found it as impos- 
sible to define her charm as to evade it. 
Her inheritance of blood and her en- 
vironment should have made her a fin- 
ished product of civilization, but her 
salty breeziness, her verve, vivid as a 
flame at times, disturbed delightfully 
the poise that held-her when in repose. 

When Miss Balfour spoke, it was to 
ask abruptly: “Is it really his mine?” 

“Judge Purcell says so.” 

“But do you think so—down in the 
bottom of your heart?” 

“Wouldn't I naturally 
diced ?” 

“T suppose you would. Everybody 
in Mesa seems to have taken sides 
either with Mr. Ridgway or the Con- 
solidated. Still, you have an opinion, 
Is he what his friends proclaim him— 
the generous-hearted independent fight- 
ing against trust domination? Or is 
he merely an audacious ore-thief, as his 
enemies say? The truth must be some- 
where.” 

“Tt seems to lie mostly in point of 
view here, the angle of observation be- 


be 


preju- 
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ing determined by interest,” he an- 
swered. 

She liked it in him that he would not 
use the opportunity she had made to 
sneer at his adversary, none the less be- 
cause she knew that Ridgway might not 
have been so scrupulous in his place. 
That Lyndon Hobart’s fastidious in- 
stincts for fair play had stood in the 
way of his success in the fight to down 
Ridgway she had repeatedly heard. Of 
late, rumors had persisted in reporting 
dissatisfaction with his management of 
the Consolidated at the great financial 
center on Broadway which controlled 
the big copper company. Simon Har- 
ley, the dominating factor in the octo- 
pus whose tentacles reached out in 
every direction to monopolize the 
avenues of wealth, demanded of his 
subordinates results. Methods were 
no concern of his, and failure could not 
be explained to him. He wanted Ridg- 
way crushed and the pulse of the cop- 
per production regulated by the Con- 
solidated. Instead, he had seen Ridg- 
way rise steadily to power and wealth 
despite his efforts to wipe him off the 
slate. Hobart was perfectly aware that 
his head was likely to fall when Harley 
heard of Purcell’s decision in regard 
to the Never-Say-Die. 

“He certainly is an amazing man,” 
Virginia mused, her fiancé in mind. “It 
would be interesting to discover what 
he can’t do—along utilitarian lines, I 
mean. Is he as good a miner under- 
ground as he is in the courts?” she 
flung out. 

“Te is the shrewdest investor I 
know. Time and again he has leased 
or bought apparently worthless claims, 
and made them pay inside of a few 
weeks. Take the Taurus as a case in 
point. He struck rich ore in a fort- 
night. Other men had done develop- 
ment work for years and found noth- 
ing.” 

“I’m naturally interested in knowing 
all about him, because I have just be- 
come engaged to him,” explained Miss 
Virginia, as calmly as if her pulse were 
not fluttering a hundred to the minute. 

Virginia was essentially a sportsman 
and a gentleman. She did not flinch 
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from the guns when the firing was 
heavy. It had been remarked of her 
even as a child that she liked to get 
unpleasant things over with as soon as 
possible, rather than postpone them. 
Once, e@tat eight, she had marched in 
to her mother like a stoic and an- 
nounced: “I’ve come to be whipped, 
momsie, ’cause I broke that horrid little 
Nellie Vaile’s doll. I did it on purpose, 
cause I was mad at her. I’m glad I 
broke it, so there!” 

Hobart paled slightly beneath his 
outdoors Western tan, but his eyes met 
hers very steadily and fairly. “I wish 
you happiness, Miss Balfour, from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

She nodded a brisk “Thank you,” 
and directed her attention again to the 
horses. 

“Take him by and large, Mr. Ridg- 
way is the most capable, energetic, and 
far-sighted business man I have ever 
known. He has a bigger grasp of 
things than almost any financier in the 
country. I think you'll find he will go 
far,” he said, choosing his words with 
care to say as much for Waring Ridg- 
way as he honestly could. 

“IT have always thought so,” agreed 
Virginia. 

She had reason for thinking so in 
that young man’s remarkable career. 
When Waring Ridgway had first come 
to Mesa he had been a draftsman for 
the Consolidated at five dollars a day. 
He was just out of Cornell, and his 
assets consisted mainly of a supreme 
confidence in himself and an imposing 
presence. He was a born leader, and 
he flung himself into the raw, turbid 
life of the mining town with a readi- 
ness that had not a little to do with 
his subsequent success. 

That success began to take tangible 
form almost from the first. A small, 
independent smelter that had for long 
been working at a loss was about to 
fall into the hands of the Consolidated 
when Ridgway bought it on promises 
to pay, made good by raising money on 
a flying trip he took to the East. His 
father died about this time and left 
him fifty thousand dollars, with which 
he bought the Taurus, a mine in which 


several adventurous spirits had dropped 
small fortunes. He acquired other 
properties; a lease here, an interest 
there. It began to be observed that 
he bought always with judgment. He 
seemed to have the touch of Midas. 
Where other men had lost money he 
made it. 

When the officers of the Consolidated 
woke up to the menace of his presence 
one of their lawyers called on him. 
The agent of the Consolidated smiled 
at his luxurious offices, which looked 
more like a woman’s boudoir than the 
business place of a Western miner. But 
that was merely part of Ridgway’s 
vanity, and did not in the least interfere 
with his predatory instincts. People 
who walked into that parlor to do busi- 
ness played fly to his spider. 

The lawyer had been ready to pat- 
ronize the upstart who had ventured 
so boldly into the territory of the great 
trust, but one glance at the clear-cut, 
resolute face of the young man changed 
his mind. 

“T’ve come to make you an offer for 
your smelter, Mr. Ridgway,” he began. 
“We'll take it off your hands at the 
price it cost you.” 

“Not for sale, Mr. Bartel.” 

“Very well. We'll give you ten thou- 
sand more than you paid for it.” 

“You misunderstood me. It is not 
for sale.” 

“Oh, come! You bought it to sell to 
us. What can you do with it?” 

“Run it,” suggested Ridgway. 

“Without ore?” 

“You forget that I own a few prop- 
erties, and have leases on _ others. 
When the Taurus begins producing, I[’ll 
have enough to keep the smelter go- 
ing.” 

“When the Taurus begins produ- 
cing?”’— Bartel smiled _ skeptically. 
“Didn’t Johnson and Leroy drop for- 
tunes on that expectation ?” 

“T’ll bet five thousand dollars we 
make a strike within two weeks.” 

“Chimerical!” pronounced the gray- 
beard as he rose to go, with an air of 
finality. ‘Better sell the smelter while 
you have the chance.” 

“Think not,” disagreed Ridgway. 
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At the door the lawyer turned. “Oh, 
there’s another matter! It had slipped 
my mind.” He spoke with rather elab- 
orate carelessness. “It seems that there 
is a little triangle—about ten feet long 
and four feet across—wedged in be- 
tween the Mary K, the Diamond King, 
and the Marcus Daly. For some rea- 
son we accidentally omitted to file on 
it. Our chief engineer finds that you 
have taken it up, Mr. Ridgway. It is 
really of no value, but it is in the heart 
of our properties, and so it ought to be- 
long to us. Of course, it is of no use 
to you. There isn’t any possible room 
to sink a shaft. We'll take it from 
you if you like, and even pay you a 
nominal price. For what will you sell?” 

Ridgway lit a cigar before he an- 
swered: “One million dollars.” 

“What?” screamed Bartel. 

“Not a cent less. I call it the Trust- 
Buster. Before I’m through, you'll find 
it is worth that to me.” 

The lawyer reported him demented 
to the Consolidated officials, who de- 
clared war on him from that day. 

They found the young adventurer 
more than prepared for them. He had 
already picked up an intimate knowl- 
edge of the hundreds of veins and 
cross-veins that traverse the Mesa cop- 
per-fields, and he had delved patiently 
into the tangled history of the litigation 
that the defective mining laws in 
pioneer days had made possible. When 
the Consolidated attempted to harass 
him by legal process, he countered by 
instituting a score of suits against the 
company within the week. These had 
to do with wills, insanity cases, extra 
lateral rights, mine titles, and land and 
water rights. Wherever Ridgway saw 
room for an entering wedge to dispute 
the title of the Consolidated, he drove 
a new suit home. To say the least, the 
trust found it annoying to be enjoined 
from working its mines, to be cited for 
contempt before judges employed in 
the interests of its opponent, to be 
served with restraining orders when 
clearly within its rights. But when 
these adverse legal decisions began to 
affect vital issues, the Consolidated 
looked for reasons why Ridgway should 
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control the courts. It found them in 
politics. 

For Ridgway was already domina- 
ting the politics of Yuba County, dis- 
playing an amazing acumen and a sur- 
prising ability as a stump-speaker. He 
posed as a friend of the people, an ene- 
my of the trust. He declared an eight- 
hour day for his own miners, and called 
upon the Consolidated to do the same. 
Hobart refused, acting on orders from 
Broadway, and fifteen thousand Con- 
solidated miners went to the polls and 
reelected Ridgway’s corrupt judges, in 
spite of the fight the Consolidated was 
making against them. 

Meanwhile, Ridgway’s colossal au- 
dacity made the Consolidated’s copper 
pay for the litigation with which he was 
harassing it. In following his ore- 
veins, or what he claimed to be his 
veins, he crossed boldly into the terri- 
tory of the enemy. By the law of ex- 
tra lateral rights, a man is entitled to 
mine within the lines of other property 
than his own provided he is following 
the dip of a vein which has its apex 
in his claim. Ridgway’s experts were 
prepared to swear that all the best veins 
in the field apexed in his property. 
Pending decisions of the courts, they 
assumed it, tunneling through granite 
till they tapped the veins of the Con- 
solidated mines, meanwhile “enjoining 
that company from working the very 
ore of which Ridgway was robbing it. 

More than once the great trust back 
of the Consolidated had him close to 
ruin, but Ridgway’s alert brain and su- 
preme audacity carried him through. 
From their mines or from his own he 
always succeeded in extracting enough 
ore to meet his obligations when they 
fell due. His powerful enemy found 
him most dangerous when it seemed to 
have him with his back to the wall. 
Then unexpectedly would fall some 
crushing blow that put the financial 
kings of Broadway on the defensive 
long enough for him to slip out of the 
corner into which they had driven him. 
Greatly daring, he had the successful 
cavalryman’s instinct of risking much 
to gain much. A gambler, his enemies 
characterized him fitly enough. But it 
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was also true, as Mesa phrased it, that 
he gambled “with the lid off,” playing 
for large stakes, neither asking nor giv- 
ing quarter. 

At the end of five years of desperate 
fighting, the freebooter was more 
strongly entrenched than he had been 
at any previous time. The railroads, 
pledged to give rebates to the Consoli- 
dated, had been forced by Ridgway, 
under menace of adverse legislation 
from the men he controlled at the State- 
house, to give him secretly a still bet- 
ter rate than the trust. He owned the 
county courts, he was supported by the 
people, and had become a political dic- 
tator, and the financial outlook for him 
grew brighter every day. 

Such were the conditions when Judge 
Purcell handed down his Never-Say- 
Die decision. Within an hour Hobart 
was reading a telegram in cipher from 
the Broadway headquarters. It an- 


nounced the immediate departure for 
Mesa of the great, leader of the octopus. 
Simon Harley, the Napoleon of finance, 


was coming out to attend personally to 
the destruction of the buccaneer who 
had dared to fire on the trust flag. 

Before night some one of his corps 
of spies in the employ of the enemy 
carried the news to Waring Ridgway. 
He smiled grimly, his blue-gray eyes 
hardening to the temper of steel. 
at last was a foeman worthy of his 
metal; one as lawless, unscrupulous, 
daring, and far-seeing as himself, with 
a hundred times his resources. 


Ill. 


The solitary rider stood for a mo- 
ment in silhouette against the somber 
sky-line, his keen eyes searching the 
lowering clouds. 

“Getting its back up for a blizzard,” 
he muttered to himself, as he touched 
his pony with the spur. 

Dark, heavy billows banked in the 
west, piling over each other as they 
drove forward. Already the advance- 
guard had swept the sunlight from the 
earth, except for a flutter of it that still 
protested near the horizon. Scattering 


Here . 


snowflakes were flying, and even in a 
few minutes the temperature had fallen 
many degrees. 

The rider knew the signs of old. He 
recognized the sudden stealthy ap- 
proach that transformed a_ sun- 
drenched, friendly plain into an un- 
known arctic waste. Not for nothing 
had he been last year one of a search- 
party to find the bodies of three miners 
frozen to death not fifty yards from 
their own cabin. He understood per- 
fectly what it meant to be caught away 
from shelter when the driven white pall 
wiped out distance and direction, made 
long familiar landmarks strange, and 
numbed the will to a helpless surrender. 
The knowledge of it was spur enough 
to make him ride fast while he still 
retained the sense of direction. 

Sut silently, steadily, the storm in- 
creased, and he was forced to slacken 
his pace. As the blinding snow grew 
thick, the sound of the wind deadened, 
unable to penetrate the dense white 
wall through which he forced his way. 
The world narrowed to a space whose 
boundaries he could touch with his 
extended hands. In this white mystery 
that wrapped him nothing was left but 
stinging snow, bitter cold, and the si- 
lence of the dead. 

So he thought one moment, and the 
next was almost flung by his swerving 
horse into a vehicle that blocked the 
road. Its blurred outlines presently re- 
solved themselves into an automobile, 
crouched in the bottom of which was an 
inert huddle of humanity. 

He shouted, forgetting that no voice 
could carry through the muffled scream 
of the storm. When he got no answer 
he guided his horse close to the ma- 
chine and reached down to snatch away 
the rug already heavy with snow. To 
his surprise, it was a girl’s despairing 
face that looked up at him. She tried 
to rise, but fell back, her muscles too 
numb to serve. 

‘Don’t leave me,” she _ implored, 
stretching her arms toward him. 

He reached out and lifted her to his 
horse. “Are you alone?” 

“Yes. He went for help when the 
machine broke down — before the 
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storm,” she sobbed. He had to put his 
ear to her mouth to catch the words. 

“Come, keep up your heart.” There 
was that in his voice pealed like a 
trumpet-call to her courage. 

“I’m freezing to death,” she moaned. 

She was exhausted and benumbed, 
her lips blue, her flesh gray. It was 
plain to him that she had reached the 
limit of endurance, that she was ready 
to sink into the last torpor. He ripped 
open his overcoat and shook the snow 
from it, them gathered her close so that 
she might get the warmth of his body. 
The rugs from the automobile he 
wrapped round them both. 

“Courage!” he cried. 
miner’s cabin near. 
child.” 

But his own courage was of 
heart and will, not of the head. He 
had small hope of reaching the de- 
serted shack at the entrance of Dead 
Man’s Gulch, or, if he could struggle 
so far, of finding it in the white swirl 
that clutched at them. Near and far 
are words not coined for a blizzard. 
He might stagger past with safety only 
a dozen feet from him. He might lie 
down and die at the very threshold of 
the door. Or he might wander in an 
opposite direction and miss the cabin 
by a mile. 

Yet it was not in the man to give 
up. He must stagger on till he could 
no longer stand. He must fight so long 
life was in him. He must crawl 
forward, though his forlorn hope had 
vanished. And he did. When the 
worn-out horse slipped down and could 
not be coaxed to its feet again, he 
picked up the bundle of rugs and 
plowed forward blindly, soul and body 
racked, but teeth still set fast with the 
primal instinct never to give up. The 
intense cold of the air, thick with gray 
sifted ice, searched the warmth from 
his body and sapped his vitality. His 
numbed legs doubled under him like 
springs. He was down and up again 
a dozen times, but always the call of 
life drove him on, dragging his help- 
less burden with him. 

That he did find the safety of the 
cabin in the end was due to no wisdom 


‘“‘There’s a 
Don't give up, 
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on his part. He had followed uncoa- 
sciously the dip of the ground that led 
him into the little draw where it had 
been built, and by sheer luck stumbled 
against it. His strength was gone, but 
the door gave to his weight, and he 
buckled across the threshold like a man 
helpless with drink. He dropped to the 
floor, ready to sink into a stupor, but 
he shook sleep from him and dragged 
himself to his feet. Presently his numb 
fingers found a match, a newspaper, and 
some wood. As soon as he had con- 
trol over his hands he fell to chafing 
hers. He slipped off her dainty shoes, 
pathetically madequate for such an ex- 
perience, and rubbed her feet back to 
feeling. She had been torpid, but when 
the blood began to circulate she cried 
out in agony at the pain. 

The childlike appeal of the flinching 
violet eyes in the tortured face moved 
him greatly. He was accredited a hard 
man, not without reason. His eyes 
were those of a gambler, cold and vigi- 
lant. It was said that he could follow 
an undeviating course without relent- 
ing at the ruin and misery wrought 
upon others by his operations. But the 
helpless loveliness of this exquisitely 
dainty child-woman, the sense of inti- 
macy bred of a common peril endured, 
and of the strangeness of their environ- 
ment, carried him out of himself and 
swept them away from convention. To 
neither of them did it seem fantastic 
that he should take her in his arms and 
cheer her while he walked the floor, 
just as if she had been the child they 
both for the moment conceived her, any 
more than that she should cling con- 
vulsively to him when the fierce pain 
tingled unbearably, or that, worn out 
with fatigue and pain, she should sob 
herself to sleep in his arms, her head 
on his shoulder and her dark hair 
brushing his cheek. 

Troubled dreams pursued her in her 
sleep, making her live again the terrific 
struggle through which they had just 
passed. She clung close to him, her 
arm creeping round his neck for safety. 
He was a man not given to fine scruples, 
but all the best in him responded to her 
unconscious trust. 
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It was so she found herself when 
she awakened, stiff from her cramped 
position. She slipped at once to the 
floor and sat there drying her lace 
skirts, the sweet piquancy of her child- 
ish face set out by the leaping fire-glow 
that lit and shadowed her delicate col- 
oring. Outside in the gray darkness 
raged the death from which he had 
snatched her by a miracle. Beyond—a 
million miles away—the world whose 
claim had loosened on them was go- 
ing through its routine of lies and love, 
of hypocrisies and heroisms, But here 
were just they two, flung back to the 
primordial type by the fierce battle for 
existence that had encompassed then— 
Adam and Eve in the garden, one to 
one, all else forgot, all other ties and ob- 
ligations for the moment obliterated. 


Had they not struggled, heart beating 
against heart, with the breath of death 
icing them, and come out alive? Was 
their world not contracted to a space 
ten feet by twelve, shut in from every 
other planet by an illimitable stretch of 


storm? 

“Where should I have been if you 
had not found me?” she murmured, her 
haunting ‘eyes fixed on the flames. 

“But I should have found you—no 
matter where you had been, I should 
have found you.” 

The words seemed to leap from him 
of themselves. He was sure he had 
not meant to speak them, to voice so 
soon the claim that seemed to him so 
natural and reasonable. 

She considered his words and found 
delight in acquiescing at once. The un- 
conscious demand for life, for love, of 
her starved soul had never been grati- 
fied. But he had come to her through 
that fearful valley of death, because he 
must, because it had always been meant 
he should. 

Her lustrous eyes, big with faith, 
looked up and met his. 

The far, wise voices of the world were 
storm-deadened. They cried no warn- 
ing to these drifting hearts. How 
should they know in that moment when 
their souls reached toward each other 
that the wisdom of the ages had de- 
creed their yearning futile? 


IV. 

She must have fallen asleep there, for 
when she opened her eyes it was day. 
Underneath her was a lot of sacking he 
had found in the cabin, and tucked 
about her were the automobile rugs. 
For a moment her brain, still sodden 
with sleep, struggled helplessly with 
her surroundings. She looked at the 
smoky rafters without . understanding, 
and her eves searched the cabin wonder- 
ingly for her maid. When she remem- 
bered, her first thought was to look for 
the man. That he had gone, she saw 
with instinctive terror. 

But not without leaving a message. 
She found his penciled note, weighted 
for security by a dollar, at the edge of 
the hearth. 

“Gone on a foraging expedition. 
Back in an hour, Little Partner,” was 
all it said. The other man also had 
promised to be back in an hour, and he 
had not come, but the strong chirog- 
raphy of the note, recalling the resolute 
strength of this man’s face, brought 
content to her eyes. He had said he 
would come back. She rested secure 
in that pledge. 

The fire had burned to a glow of red 
coals. She busied herself with renew- 
ing it, and afterward, finding a worn- 
out broom, she swept the rough floor. 
With a smiling heart she did her un- 
accustomed tasks, anticipating his com- 
mendation when he should return. To 
play at housekeeping for her new- 
found hero warmed her with a sense 
of childish pleasure. All her life her 
least whims had been ministered to; 
she was enjoying her first attempt at 
service. 

When he came, it was with much 
feet stamping and shaking of snow. 
He was glowing with the heat of ex- 
ercise, for he had tramped nearly two 
miles through drifts from three to five 
feet deep, carrying with him on the re- 
turn trip a box of provisions. She flut- 
tered about him, helping him out of his 
coat and dragging him to the fire. 

His quick eyes noticed the swept 
floor. “I’m not the only member of the 
firm that has been working. Aren’t you 
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afraid of blistering these little hands?” 
he asked gaily, taking one of them in 
his and touching the soft palm gently 
with the tip of his finger. 

“T should preserve those blisters in 
alcohol to show that I’ve really been 
of some use,” she answered, happy in 
his approval. 

“T found the machine where we left 
it, buried in four feet of snow. You 
needn’t be afraid that anybody will run 
away with it-for a day or two, The 
pantry was cached pretty deep itself, 
but I dug it out.” 

Her shy glance admired the sturdy 
lines of his powerful frame. “I am 
afraid it must have been a terrible task 
to get there through the blizzard.” 

“Oh, the blizzard is past. You never 
saw a finer, more bracing morning. It’s 
a day for the gods,” he laughed boy- 
ishly. 

She could have conceived no Olym- 
pian more heroic than he, and certainly 
none with so compelling a_ vitality. 
“Such a warm, kind light in them!” she 
thought of the eyes others had found 
hard and calculating. 

It was lucky that the lunch the auto- 
mobilists had brought from Avalanche 
was ample and as yet untouched. The 
hotel waiter, who had attended to the 
packing of it, had fortunately been used 
to reckon with outdoor Montana appe- 
tites instead of cloyed New York ones. 
They unpacked the little hamper with 
much gaiety. Everything was frozen 
solid, and the wine had cracked its bot- 
tle. 

“Shipped right through on our pri- 
vate refrigerator-car. That cold-stor- 
age chicken looks the finest that ever 
happened. What’s this rolled up in tis- 
sue-paper? Deviled eggs and ham 
sandwiches and caviare, not to speak 
of claret frappé. I’m certainly grateful 
to the gentleman finished in ebony who 
provisioned us for this siege. He'll 
never know what a tip he missed by not 
being here to collect.” 

“Here’s jelly, too, and cake,” she 
said, exploring with him. 

“Not to mention peaches and pears. 
Oh, this is luck of a special brand! I 
was expecting to put up at Starvation 
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Camp. 
Plenty.” 

“Or Fort Salvation,’ she suggested 
shyly. “Because you brought me here 
to save my life.” 

She was such a child, in spite of her 
charming grown-up airs, that he played 
make-believe with a zest that surprised 
himself when he came to think of it. 
She elected him captain of Fort Salva- 
tion, with full power of life and death 
over the garrison, and he appointed her 
second in command. His first general 
order was to put the garrison on two 
meals a day. 

She clapped her little hands, eyes 
sparkling with excitement. “Are we 
really snow-bound? Must we go on 
half rations ?” 

« “It is the part of wisdom, lieutenant,” 

he answered, smiling at her enthusiasm. 
“We don’t know how long this siege 
is going to last. If it should set in to 
snow, we may be here several days be- 
fore the relief-party reaches us.” But, 
though he spoke cheerfully, he was 
aware of sinister possibilities in the sit- 
uation. 

After breakfast he found a broken 
shovel, and with it cleaned a path to 
the grove of trees behind the house, 
where he laid in a supply of fuel. She 
came out and watched him, laughing at 
the bungling job he made of it with 
his makeshift tools. “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” she called him, and presently in- 
sisted on helping. He let her draw 
wood to the cabin on the improvised 
sled he had constructed, but when her 
face began to show blue with the cold, 
he said she must go into.the house. 

“T don’t want to,” she pouted. Where- 
upon he fell into a military attitude and 
said from his throat: ‘Commanding 
officer’s orders, lieutenant.” ~At once 
she brought her heels together, saluted, 
and wheeled for the cabin. 

From the grimy window she watched 
his broad-shouldered vigor, waving her 
hand whenever his face was turned her 
way. He worked like a Titan, reveling 
in the joy of physical labor, but it was 
long past noon before he finished and 
came striding to the hut. 

They made a delightful afternoon of 


Now we may name it Point 
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it, living in the land of Never Was. 
Tor one source of her charm lay in the 
gay, childlike whimsicality of her im- 
agination. She believed in fairies and 
heroes with all her heart, which with 
her was an organ not located in her 
brain. The delicious gurgle of gaiety 
in her laugh was a new find to him in 
feminine attractions. 

There had been many who thought 
the career of this pirate of industry 
beggared fiction, though few had found 
his flinty personality a radiator of ro- 
mance. But this convent-nurtured 
child had made a discovery in men, one 
out of the rut of the tailor-made, con- 
vention-bound society youths to whom 
her experience for the most part had 
been limited. She delighted in his mas- 
terful strength, in the confidence of his 
careless dominance. She liked to see 
that look of power in his gray-blue eyes 
softened to the droll, half-tender ex- 
pression with which he played the game 
of make-believe. There were no to- 
morrows; to-day marked the limit of 
time for them. By tacit consent they 
lived only in the present, shutting out 
deliberately from their knowledge of 
each other that past which was not com- 
mon to both. 

The long winter evening fell early, 
and they dined while it was still light, 
considering merrily how much _ they 
might with safety eat and yet leave 
cnough for breakfast to-morrow. Af- 
terwafd they sat before the fire, in the 
shadow and shine of the flickering logs, 
happy and content in each other’s pres- 
ence. She dreamed, and he, watching 
her, dreamed, too. The wild, sweet 
wonder of life surged through them, 
touching their squalid surroundings to 
the high mystery of things unreal. 

The strangeness of it was that he 
was a man of large and not very credit- 
able experience of women, yet her deep, 
limpid eyes, her sweet voice, the im- 
mature piquancy of her movements that 
was the expression of her, had stirred 
his imagination more potently than if 
he had been the veriest schoolboy nurs- 
ing a downy lip. He could not keep 
his eyes from this slender, exquisite 
girl, so dainty and graceful in her mo- 


bile piquancy. Fire and passion were in 
his heart and soul, restraint and repres- 
sion in his speech and manner. For the 
fire and passion in him were pure and 
clean .as the winds that sweep the hills. 

But for the girl—she was so little 
mistress of her heart that she had no 
prescience of the meaning of this sweet 
content that filled her. And the voices 
that should have warned her were si- 
lent, busy behind the purple hills with 
lies and love and laughter and tears. 

Though he made light of his mis- 
givings, the man lived an anxious hour 
next day when they ate the last frag- 
ments of their food for breakfast. He 
knew he must leave her, but he found it 
hard to break the word, and made ex- 
cuses to himself for postponing it. But 
when his watch told him it lacked only 
one hour of noon, he brought himself 
up with a turn. 

Her big eyes dilated when he had 
spoken. “And leave me here alone?” 

“T must, dear.” The word fell from 
his lips quite naturally. “I must go 
to bring help.” 

“Oh, no, no! Take me with you. I 
am strong. You don’t know how strong 
Iam. I should die if you left me here 
alone in all this snow.” 

He shook his head. “I would take 
you if I could. You know that. But 
it’s a man’s fight, girl. I shall have to 
stand up and take it hour after hour 
till I reach the C. B. Ranch. I could 
never get you through.” 

“I’m not afraid with you. But if 
you go away—oh, I can’t stand it! You 
don’t know—you don’t know.” She 
buried her face in her hands. 

“Yes, I know, dear. But you must 
be brave. I'll come back as soon as I 
can. You must think of every minute 
as being one nearer to the time of my 
return.” 

“You will think me a dreadful cow- 
ard, but I can’t help it. I am afraid to 
stay alone. There’s nothing in the 
world but mountains of snow. They 
are horrible—like death—except when 
you are here. I’m not afraid then.” 

Her dear eyes coaxed him to stay. 
The mad longing was in him to kiss the 
rosy little mouth with the queer allur- 
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ing droop to its corners. It was a 
strange thing how with that arched 
twist to her eyebrows and with that 
smile which came and went like sun- 
shine in her eyes, she toppled his life- 
long creed. The cardinal tenet of his 
faith had been a belief in strength. He 
had first been drawn to Virginia by 
reason of her pluck and her power. 
Yet this child’s very weakness was her 
fountain of strength. She cried out 
with pain, and he counted it an asset 
of virtue in her. She acknowledged 
herself a coward, and his heart went 
out to her because of it. The battle as- 
signments of life were not for the soft 
curves and shy winsomeness of this 
dainty lamb. 

“You will be brave. 
be brave, lieutenant.” Words of love 
and comfort were crowding to his 
brain, but he would not let them out. 

“How long will you be gone?” she 
sobbed. 

“I may possibly get back before mid- 
night, but you mustn’t begin to expect 
me until to-morrow morning, perhaps 
net till to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t—I couldn't stay here 
at night alone. Don't go, please. I'll 
not get hungry, truly I won't, and to- 
morrow they will find us.” 

He rose, his face working. “I must 
go, child. It’s the thing to do. I wish 
to Heaven it weren’t. You must think 
of yourself as quite safe here. You are 
safe. Don’t make it hard for me to 
go, dear.” 

“T am a coward. But I can't help 
it. There is so much snow—and the 
mountains are so big.” She tried val- 
iantly to crush down her sobs. “But go. 
Pi—I’ll not be afraid.” 

He strode to the window, his teeth 
set. A moment later he was beside 
her again. ‘af 


I expect you to 


“Come—look here! 

Her eye followed his finger up the 
mountain-trail to a bend round which 
men and horses were coming. 

“It’s a relief-party,” he said, and 
caught up his field-glasses to look them 
over more certainly. Six men on horse- 
back were breaking a way down the 
trail, black spots against the back- 
ground of white. “I guess Fort Sal- 
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vation’s about to be relieved,” he added 
grimly, following the party through the 
glasses. 

She touched the back of his hand 
with a finger. “Are you glad?” she 
asked softly. 

“No, by Heaven!’ he cried, lower- 
ing his glasses swiftly. 

As he looked into her eyes the blood 
rushed to his brain with a surge. Her 
face turned to his unconsciously, and 
their lips met. 

“And I don’t even know your name,” 
she murmured. 

“Waring Ridgway; and yours?” 

“Aline Hope,’ she said absently. 
Then a hot flush ran over, the girlish 
face. “No, no, I had forgotten. I was 
married last week.” 

The gates of paradise, open for two 
days, clanged to on Ridgway. He stared 
out with unseeing eyes into the silent 
wastes of snow. ‘The roaring in his 
ears and the mountainsides _ that 
churned before his eyes were reflections 
of the blizzard raging within him. 

“T’ll never forget—never,” he heard 
her falter, and her voice was a thou- 
sand miles away. 

The first of the trail-breakers plowed 
his way to the cabin and dismounted 
hurriedly. He was a tall man, gray 
and seventy, of massive frame and 
gaunt, still straight and vigorous, with 
the hooked nose and piercing eyes of a 
hawk. At the first glance he always 
looked the bird of prey, but at the next 
as invariably the wolf, an effect pro- 
duced by the salient reaching jaw and 
the glint of white teeth bared for a 
cruel smile. When he caught sight of 
the girl his hands trembled and an. ex- 
pression akin to emotion touched his 
eyes. 

Ridgway presently heard himself, as 
in a haze, being introduced. 

“Mr. Ridgway, I want you to mect 
my husband, Mr. Harley.” 

The tilted mountains slipped back to 
their places. Ridgway turned to Simon 
Harley a face of hammered iron and 
bowed, putting his hands. deliberately 
behind his back. 

“T’ve been expecting you at Mesa, 
Mr. Harley,” he said rigidly. “Pll be 
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glad to have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing you there.” 


V. 

Aline, once safe at Mesa, slept round 
the clock without waking, but Ridg- 
way, man of iron that he was, took a 
cold bath and spent the night in look- 
ing over the developments that four 
days’ absence had produced in his vari- 
ous mines. Back in his office, he put 
behind him the intoxicating madness of 
the past forty-eight hours. He felt 
that he had a grip on himself again, 
#was once more sheathed in a cannon- 
proof plate armor of selfishness. No 
more magic nights of starshine, breath- 
ing fire and dew; no more lifted mo- 
ments of exaltation stinging him to a 
pulsating wonder at life’s wild delight. 
He was once more the inexorable driver 
of men, with no pity for their weak- 
nesses any more than for his own. 

The business that had accumulated 
during his absence at the neighboring 
mining-town of Alpine, to which he had 
been summoned by a matter connected 
with one of his mining properties, and 
while he was snowbound on his return 
trip, his keen, practical mind grasped 
and disposed of in crisp sentences. To 
his private secretary he rapped out or- 
ders sharply and decisively. 

“Phone Ballard and Dalton I want 
to see them at once. Tell Murphy I 
won't talk with him. What I said be- 
fore I left was final. Write Cadwalla- 
der we can’t do business on the terms 
he proposes. Dictate a letter to Riley’s 
lawyer, telling him that I can’t afford 
to put a premium on incompetence and 
negligence; that if his client was in- 
jured in the Jack Pot explosion, he has 
nobody but himself to blame for it. 
Otherwise, of course, I should be glad 
to pension him. Let me see the letter 
before you send it. I don’t want any- 
thing said that will offend the union. 
And, Smythe—ask Mr. Eaton to step 
this way.” 

Stephen Eaton, an alert, clear-eyed 
young fellow who served as Man Fri- 
day to Ridgway and was the secretary 
and treasurer of the Mesa Ore-Pro- 


. 


ducing Company, presently took the 
seat Smythe had vacated. He was 
good-looking, after an undistinguished 
fashion, but a shrewd observer might 
have thought his chin not definite 
enough. Ridgway had set the boy’s 
feet in the way of fortune out of per- 
sonal liking, and he was frankly de- 
voted to his chief. 

“Eaton, my opinion is that Alpine is 
a false alarm. Unless I guess wrong, it 
is merely a surface proposition, and 
low grade at that.” 

“Miller says——’ 

“Yes, I know what Miller says. 
wrong.” 

“Then you won't invest?” 

“T have invested—bought the whole 
outfit—lock, stock, and barrel.” 

“But why? What do you want with 
it if the proposition is no good?” asked 
Eaton, in surprise. 

Ridgway laughed shortly. ‘I don’t 
want it, but the Consolidated does. Two 
of their experts were up at Alpine last 
week, and both of them reported fa 
vorably. I thought it a pity they should 
not get the property, since they want it 
so badly, so I bought through a dummy, 
and to-day he sold out to the Consoli- 
dated at a profit of a hundred and fifty 
thousand.” 

Eaton grinned appreciatively. “Ho- 
bart will be sick when he finds out.” 

“T suppose it will irritate him a trifle, 
but that can’t be helped.” 

Smythe came into the room with a 
letter. “Messenger boy brought it— 
said it was important,” he explained. 

Ridgway ripped the envelope open, 
ran through the letter, and tossed it to 
Eaton. His eyes had grown hard and 
narrow. 

“Write to Mr. Hobart that I am 
sorry I haven't time to call on Mr. Har- 
ley at the Consolidated offices, as he 
suggests. Add that I shall be here 
all morning, and shall be glad to talk 
with Mr. Harley in my office, if Hte 
has any business with me that needs a 
personal interview.” 

Smythe’s face was an expressionless 
parchment, but Eaton gasped. The un- 
paralleled audacity of flinging the bil- 
lionaire’s overture back in his face left 


He’s 
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him for the moment speechless. He 
knew that Ridgway had tempted Provi- 
dence a hundred times without coming 
to disaster, but surely this was going 
too far. He had confidence in his chief 
to any point in reason, but he could 
not blind himself to the fact that the 
wonderful successes he had gained were 
provisional rather than final. In .the 
end Harley would crush him, if he set 
the whole machinery of his limitless re- 
sources in motion. That was Eaton’s 
private opinion, and he thought it about 
time to get in out of the rain. 

But Eaton’s astonishment changed to 
amazement when the great Harley, 
pocketing his pride, appeared at the 
offices of the Mesa Ore-Producing 
Company an hour later. That Ridg- 
way should actually keep the most 
powerful man in the country waiting in 
an outer office while he finished his 


business with Dalton seemed to him in- 
solence florescent. 

“Whom the gods would destroy,” he 
murmured to himself as the only possi- 


ble explanation. 

Nor did his chief’s conference with 
Dalton show any leaning toward com- 
promise. Ridgway had sent for his en- 
gineer to outline a program in regard to 
some ore-veins in the Sherman*Bell, that 
had for months been in litigation be- 
tween the two big interests at Mesa. 
Neither party to the suit had waited for 
the legal decision, but each of them 
had put a large force at work stoping 
out the ore. Occasional conflicts had 
occurred when the men of the opposing 
factions came in touch, as they fre- 
quently did, since crews were at work 
below and above each other at every 
level. But none of these as yet had 
been serious. 

“Dalton, I was down last night to see 
that lease of Heyburn’s on the twelfth 
level of the Sherman Bell. The Con- 
solidated will tap our workings about 
noon to-day, just below us. I want you 
to turn on them the air-drill pipe as 
soon as they break through. Have a 
lot of loose rock there mixed with a 
barrel of lime. Let loose the air pres- 
sure full on the pile and give it to their 
men straight. Follow them up to the 
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end of their own tunnel when they re- 
treat, and hold it against them. Get 
control of the levels above and below, 
too. Throw as many men as you can 
into their workings, and gut them till 
there is no ore left.” 

Dalton had the fighting edge. “You'll 
stand by me, no matter what happens?” 

“Nothing will happen. They’re not 
expecting trouble. But if anything 
does I’ll see you through. Eaton is 
your witness that I ordered it.” 

“Then it’s as good as done, Mr. 
Ridgway,” said Dalton, turning away. 

“There may be bloodshed,” sug- 
gested Eaton dubiously, in a low voice. 

Ridgway’s laugh had a touch of af- 
fectionate contempt. “Don’t cross 
bridges till you get to them, Steve. 
Haven’t you discovered, man, that the 
bold course is always the safe one? It’s 
the quitter that loses out every time. 
The strong man gets there; the weak 
one falls down. It’s as invariable as 
the law of gravity.” He got up and 
stretched his broad shoulders in a deep 
breath. “Now for Mr. Harley. Send 
him in, Eaton.” 

That morning Simon Harley had 
done two things for many years for- 
eign to his experience. He had gone 
to meet another man instead of making 
the man come to him, and he had waited 
the other man’s pleasure in an outer 
office. That he had done so implied a 
strong motive. 

Ridgway waved Harley to a chair 
without rising to meet him. The eyes 
of the two men fastened, wary and un- 
wavering. They might have been jun- 
gle beasts of prey crouching for the at- 
tack, so tense was their attention. The 
man from Broadway was the first to 
speak. 

“T have called, Mr. 
range, if possible, a compromise. I 
need hardly say this is not my usual 
method, but the circumstances are ex- 
tremely unusual. I rest under so great 
a personal obligation to you that I am 
willing to overlook a certain amount of 
youthful presumption.” His teeth glit- 
tered behind a lip smile, intended to 
give the right accent to the paternal 
reproof. “My personal obligation 


Ridgway, to ar- 
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“You may eliminate that,” retorted 
the younger man curtly. “You are un- 
der no obligations whatever to me.” 

“That is very generous of you, Mr. 
Ridgway, but 

Ridgway met his eyes directly, cut- 
ting his sentence as with a_ knife. 
“*Generous’ is the last word to use. It 
is not a question of generosity at all. 
What I mean is that the thing I did was 
done with no reference whatever to 
you. It is between me and her alone. 
I refuse to consider it as a service to 
you, as having anything at all to do 
with you.” 

Harley’s spirit winced. This bold 
claim to a bond with his wife that ex- 
cluded him, the scornful thrust of his 
enemy—he was already beginning to 
consider him in that light rather than 
as a victim—had touched the one point 
of human weakness in this money-ma- 
king Juggernaut. He saw himself for 
the moment without illusions, an old 
man and an unlovable one. He was 


bitterly aware that the child he had 


married had been sold to him by her 
guardian, under fear of imminent ruin, 
before her ignorance of the world had 
given her experience to judge for her- 
self. The money and the hidden hun- 
ger of sentiment he wasted on her 
brought him only timid thanks and wan 
obedience. But for this man, with his 
hateful, confident youth, he had seen the 
warm smile touch her lips and the deli- 
cate color rose her cheeks. It was his 
resolve to wipe out by financial favors 
—he could ruin the fellow later if need 
be—any claims of Ridgway upon her 
gratitude or her foolish imagination. 
He did not want the man’s appeal upon 
her to carry the similitude of martyr- 
dom as well as heroism. 

“Yet, the fact remains that it was a 
service”—his thin lips smiled. “I must 
be the best judge of that, I think. I 
want to be perfectly frank, Mr. Ridg- 
way. I came to Montana to crush you. 
I have always regarded you as a men- 
ace to our legitimate interests, and I 
had quite determined to make an end 
of it. You are a good fighter, and 
you’ve been on the ground in person, 
which counts for a great deal. But 





you must know that if I give myself to 
it in earnest you are a ruined man.” 

The Westerner laughed hardily. “I 
hear you say it.” 

“But you don’t believe,” added the 
other quietly. “Many men have heard 
and not believed. They have known 
when it was too late.” 

“¥f you don’t mind, I'll buy my ex- 
perience instead of borrowing it,” 
Ridgway flung back flippantly. 

“One moment, Mr. Ridgway. I 
have told you my purpose in coming 
to Montana. That purpose no longer 
exists. Circumstances have completely 
altered my intentions. I am convinced 
that it is a waste of good material to 
crush you; therefore I desire to effect 
a consolidation with you, buy all the 
other copper interests of any impor- 
tance in the country, and put you at the 
head of the resulting combination.” 

In spite of himself, Ridgway’s face 
betrayed him. It was a magnificent op- 
portunity, the thing he had dreamed of 
as the culmination of a lifetime of 
fighting. Nobody knew better than he 
on how precarious a footing he stood, 
on how slight a rock his fortunes might 
be wrecked. Here was his chance to 
enter tha@ charmed, impregnable inner 
circle of finance that in effect ruled the 
nation. That Harley’s suave friendli- 
ness would bear watching he did not 
doubt for a moment, but, once inside, 
so his vital youth told him proudly, he 
would see to it that the billionaire did 
not betray him. A week ago he could 
have asked nothing better than this 
chance to bloat himself into a some-day 
colossus. But now the thing stuck in 
his gorge. He understood the implied 
obligation. Payment for his service to 
Aline Harley was to be given, and the 
ledger balanced. Well, why not? Had 
he not spent the night in a chaotic agony 
of renunciation? But to renounce vol- 
untarily was one thing, to be bought off 
another. 

He looked up and met Harley’s thin 
smile, the smile that on Wall Street 
was a synonym for rapacity and heart- 
lessness, in the memory of which men 
had committed murder and suicide. On 
the instant there jumped between him 
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and his ambition the face that had 
worked magic on him. What a God’s 
pity that such a lamb should be cast to 
this ravenous wolf! He felt again her 
arms creeping round his neck, the di- 
vine trust of her lovely eyes. He had 
saved her when this man who called 
himself her husband had left her to 
perish in the storm. He had made her 
happy, as she had never been in all 
her starved life. Had she not prom- 
ised never to forget, and was there not 
a deeper promise in her wistful eyes 
that the years could not wipe out? She 
was his by every right of natural 
law. By God! he would not sell his 
freedom of choice to this white-haired 
robber! 

“IT seldom make mistakes in my 
judgment of men, Mr. Ridgway,” the 
oily voice ran on. “No small share of 


such success as it has been given me 
to attain has been due to this instinct 
for putting my finger on the right man. 
I am assured that in you I find one 
competent for the great work lying be- 


fore you. The opportunity is waiting; 
[ furnish it, and you the untiring en- 
ergy of youth to make the most of the 
chance.” His wolfish smile bared the 
tusks fora moment. “TI find myself not 
so young as I was. The great work I 
have started is well under way. I must 
trust its completion to younger and 
stronger hands than mine. I intend to 
rest, to devote myself to my home.” 

The Westerner gave him look for 
look, his eyes burning to get over the 
impasse of the expressionless mask no 
man had ever penetrated. He began to 
understand why nobody had ever un- 
derstood Harley. He knew there would 
be no rest for that consuming energy 
this side of the grave. Yet the man 
talkedas if he believed his own glib 
lies. 

“Consolidation is the watchword of 
the age; it means elimination of ruin- 
ous competition, and consequent har- 
mony and reduced expense in manage- 
ment. Mr. Ridgway, may I count you 
with us? Together we should go far. 
Do you say peace or war?” 

The younger man rose, leaning for- 
ward with his strong, sinewy hands 
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gripping the table. His face was pale 
with the repression of a rage that had 
been growing intense. “I say war, and 
without quarter. I don’t believé you 
can beat me. I defy you to the test. 
And if you should—even then I had 
rather go down fighting you than win 
at your side.” 

Simon Harley had counted acceptance 
a foregone conclusion, but he never 
winked a lash at the ringing challenge 
of his opponent. He met his defiance 
with an eye cold and steady as jade. 

“As you please, Mr. Ridgway. I 
wash my hands of your ruin. You are 
one of those men, I see, that would 
rather be first in hell than second in 
heaven.” He rose and buttoned his 
overcoat. 

“Say, rather, that I choose to go to 
hell my own master and not as the 
slave of Simon Harley,” retorted the 
Westerner bitterly. 

Ridgway’s eyes blazed, but those of 
the New Yorker were cool and fishy. 

“There is no occasion for dramatics,” 
he said, the cruel, passionless smile at 
his thin lips. “I make you a business 
proposition and you decline it. That is 
all. I wish you good day.” 

The other strode past him and flung 
the door open. He had never before 
known such a passion of hatred as 
raged within him. Throughout his life 
Simon Harley had left in his wake 
wreckage and despair. He was the 
best-hated man of his time, execrated 
by the working classes, despised by the 
country at large, and distrusted by his 
fellow exploiters. Yet, as a business 
opponent Ridgway had always taken 
him impersonally, had counted him for 
a condition rather than an individual. 
3ut with the new influence that had 
come into his life reason could not 
reckon, and when it was dominant with 
him Harley stood embodied as the wolf 
ready to devour his ewe lamb. 

For he couldn’t get away from her. 
Wherever he went he carried with him 
the picture of her sweet, shy smile, her 
sudden winsome moments, the deep 
light in her violet eyes; and in the 
background the sinister bared fangs of 
the wild beast logging her patiently. 
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VI. 


After Ridgway’s refusal to negotiate 
a peace treaty, Simon Harley and his 
body-guard walked back to the offices 
of the Consolidated, where they arrived 
at the same time as the news of the 
enemy’s first blow since the renewed 
declaration of war. . 

Hobart was at his desk with his ear 
to the telephone when the great finan- 
cier came into the inner office of the 
manager. 

“Yes. When? Driven out, you say? 
Yes—yes. Anybody hurt? Followed 
our men through our tunnel? No; don’t 
de anything till you hear from me. 
Send Rhys up to me at once. Let me 
know any further developments that 
occur.” 

Hobart hung up the receiver and 
turned on his swivel-chair toward his 
chief. “Another outrage, sir, at the 
hands of Ridgway. It is in regard to 
those veins in the Sherman Bell that 
he claims. Dalton, who is his superin- 
Robinson, 


tendent of the Nancy K. 
drove a tunnel across our lateral side 
lines and began working them, though 
their own judge had not rendered a 


decision in their favor yet. Of course, 
I put a large force of men in them at 
once. To-day we tapped their work- 
ings. Miles, the foreman of the Sher- 
man Bell, has just telephoned me that 
Dalton turned the air pressure on our 
men, blew out their candles, and flung 
a mixture of lime and rocks at them. 
Several of the men are hurt, though not 
badly. It seemed that Dalton threw a 
force into our tunnels, and is holding 
the entrance against us at the point 
where the eleventh, twelfth, and _ thir- 
teenth levels touch the cage. It means 
that they will work these veins, and 
probably others that are acknowledged 
to be ours—unless we drive them out, 
which would probably be a difficult 
matter.” 

Harley listened, with eyes glittering 
and lips pressed .tightly against his 
teeth. ‘What do you propose to do?” 

“T haven’t decided. If we could get 
any justice in the courts : 


“We can’t just now. Don’t waste 


any time on that. Find his weakest 
spot, then hit hard and suddenly.” Har- 
ley’s low, metallic voice was crisp and 
commanding. 

“His weakest spot?” 

“Exactly. Has he no mines upon 
which we can retaliate ?”’ 

“There is the Taurus. It lies next 
to the Sherman Bell on the other side. 
He drove a tunnel into some of our 
workings a few months ago. That 
would give us a passageway to send our 
men through, if we decided to do so. 
Then there is his New York. Its work- 
ings connect with those of the Jim 
Hill.” 

“Good! Send as many men through 
as is necessary. Capture the entire 
workings of both mines and begin ta- 
king ore out at once. Station armed 
guards at every point where it is neces- 
sary. Use a thousand men, if you need 
them. But don’t fail. We'll give Mr. 
Ridgway a taste of his own medicine 
and teach him that for every vein of 
ours he steals we'll take ten of his.” 

“He'll get an injunction from the 
courts.” 

“We'll cross that bridge when we 
come to it.” 

Hobart rose from his seat, very pale 
and erect. His eyes met the great 
man’s unflinchingly. “You realize that 
this may mean murder, Mr. Harley?” 

“I realize that it is self-preserva- 
tion,” he retorted coldly. 

“Your intention to follow this course 
is irrevocable?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“In that case, I must offer my resig- 
nation as manager of the Consolidated.” 

“It is accepted, Mr. Hobart. I can’t 
have men working under me that are 
not loyal, body and soul, to the, hand 
that feeds them. Frankly, I am dissat- 
isfied with your management. You are 
an unusually good business man, but 
you have not a bold enough grasp of 
mind for the place you hold.” 

“Why not say ‘unscrupulous enough,’ 
Mr. Harley?” amended the younger 
man, 

“As you like. I don’t juggle with 
words. The point is, you don’t suc- 
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ceed. This adventurer Ridgway scores 
continually against you.” 

“Because he does not hesitate to 
stoop to anything, because ‘y 

The New Yorker waved a hand im- 
patiently. “I don’t care for excuses. 
I ask of my subordinates success. You 
do not get it for me. I must find a man 
who can.” 

Hobart bowed with fine dignity. The 
touch of disdain in his slight smile 
marked his sense of the distance be- 
tween them. 

“Can you arrange to allow my res- 
ignation to take effect as soon as pos- 
sible?” he asked. 

“At once—to-day. It may be pub- 
lished in the Register this afternoon, 
and you will be acquitted of whatever 
may follow.” 

“Thank you.” Hobart hesitated an 
instant before he said: “There is a 
point that I have already mentioned to 
you which, with your permission, I must 
advert to again. The temper of the 


miners has been very bitter toward you 
since your refusal to grant an eight- 


hour day. I would urge upon you to 
take greater precautions against a per- 
sonal attack. You have many lawless 
men among your employees. It is only 
right you: should know they execrate 
your name.” 

The great man smiled blandly. “I 
have lived in the midst of alarms for 
years, Mr. Hobart. I am not fool- 
hardy. What precautions I can take 
I do. For the rest, my confidence is in 
an all-wise Providence. It is written 
in Scripture that not a sparrow falls 
without His permission. In that prom- 
ise I trust.” 

The afternoon papers announced the 
resignation of Lyndon Hobart as man- 
ager of the Consolidated properties, and 
named as his successor R. K. Mott, one 
of the trust lawyers. The newspapers 
next morning were filled with accounts 
of a tragedy at the Taurus. The news 
was colored to harmoriize with the pol- 
icies of the different papers, but the 
facts that remained after all the wrap- 
pings of verbiage were removed were 
the same. Three leaders in the Tau- 
rus, resisting the rush of the Consoli- 
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dated employees, had been killed by an 
explosion of powder, after they had 
been warned to leave and had refused 
to do so. 

If Simon Harley did not know he 
had made an error of judgment when 
the news of the fatal collision came to 
him, he knew it before the day had 
ended. The foreman who had directed 
the attack upon the Taurus had to be 
brought from the shaft-house protected 
by a score of Pinkerton detectives to 
safeguard him from the swift venge- 
ance of the miners, who needed but a 
word to fiing themselves against the 
cordon of police and to tear the fore- 
man from them. Harley himself kept 
his apartments, the hotel being heavily 
patrolled by guards on the lookout for 
suspicious characters. The current of 
public sentiment, never in his favor, 
now ran swiftly against him, and threats 
were made openly by the infuriated 
miners to kill him on sight. 

Ridgway, seizing the psychological 
moment, secured an injunction, not only 
against the working, but even against 
the inspection of the Sherman Bell and 
the .Jim Hill by the Consolidated. The 
result of Harley’s move had been in ef- 
fect to turn over his own mines tem- 
porarily to be looted by the pirate and 
to make Ridgway stronger than ever 
with his allies the workmen. By his 
own imprudence he had made a bad sit- 
uation worse and delivered himself into 
the hands of his enemies. 

In the days of turmoil that followed, 
Ridgway’s telling blows scored once 
and again. The morning after the ex- 
plosion he started in his paper a relief- 
fund for the families of the dead miners, 
contributing two thousand dollars him- 
self. He also insisted that the Con- 
solidated paf damages to the bereaved 
families to the extent of twenty thou- 
sand dollars for each man killed. The 
town rang with his praises. Mesa had 
always been proud of his success, had 
liked the democratic spirit in him that 
led him to mix on apparently equal 
terms with his working men, and had 
backed him in his opposition to the 
trust because his plucky fight had been, 
in a measure, its fight. But now it idol- 
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ized him. He was the buffer between 
it and the trust, fighting the battles of 
labor against the great octopus of 
Broadway, and beating it to a standstill. 
He was the Moses destined to lead the 
working man out of the Egypt of his 
discontent. Had he not maintained the 
standard of wages and forced the Con- 
solidated to do so? Had he not de- 
clared an eight-hour day, and was not 
the trust almost ready to do the same, 
forced by the impetus his example had 
given the union? So Ridgway’s agents 
whispered, and the union leaders whom 
he had took up the burden of their tale. 

Ridgway took advantage of this 
access of popularity to the full. He 
applied for and received from Judge 
Purcell an injunction against the Con- 
solidated to keep that corporation from 
working or even from inspecting the 
Mary K., the Diamond King, and the 
Marcus Daly, alleging that the ore- 
veins of those wonderfully productive 
mines all apexed in his tiny fragment 
of a claim, the Trust-Buster. Three 
thousand Consolidated employees were 
thrown out of work by this arbitrary 
ruling. Ridgway employed them im- 
mediately, and sent them down his shaft 
to work the same veins they had pre- 
viously been working for the trust. 
While Harley was morally certain that 
the ore from these properties was be- 
ing taken, the order of the court against 
inspecting the mines restrained him 
from the examination that would have 
proved his contention. His lawyers 
might argue themselves black in the 
face without moving old Judge Purcell, 
whose principal rule of law was to hit 
a Consolidated head whenever it ap- 
peared. Nor did Harley dare, in the 
existing condition of public opinion, to 
violate the court order agbitrarily. 

In an attempt to stem the rising tide 
of popular opinion that was beginning 
to spread from Mesa over the country 
at large, Harley announced an eight- 
hour day and an immense banquet to 
all the Consolidated employees in cele- 
bration of the occasion. Ten thousand 
men sat down to the long ‘tables, but 
when .one of the speakers injudiciously 
mentioned the name of Ridgway, they 


cheered for ten minutes steadily. It 
was quite apparent that the miners gave 
him the credit for having forced the 
Consolidated to an eight-hour day. 


VIL. 

When Mrs. Mott, moved by a sug- 
gestion from her husband, proposed to 
Miss Balfour that they call on Mrs. 
Harley at the hotel, Virginia jumped at 
the chance. 

“My dear, you have saved my life. 
I’ve been dying of curiosity, and I 
haven't been able to find a vestige of 
an excuse to hang my call on. I 
couldn't ask Mr, Ridgway to introduce 
me, could I?” 

“No, I don’t see that you could,” 
smiled Mrs. Mott, a motherly little 
woman with pleasant brown eyes. “I 
suppose Mr. Ridgway isn't exactly on 
calling terms with Mr. Harley’s wife, 
even if he did save her life.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ridgway isn’t the man to 
let a little thing like a war a outrance 
stand in the way of his social duties. 
I understand he did call the evening of 
their arrival here.” 

“He didn’t!” screamed Mrs. Mott, 
who happened to possess a voice of the 
normal national register. “And what 
did Mr. Harley say ?” 

“Ah, that’s what one would like to 
know. One may guess there must have 
been undercurrents of embarrassment 
almost as pronounced as if the mikado 
were to invite the czar to a pink tea. I 
can imagine Mr. Harley saying: ‘Try 
the claret, Mr. Ridgway; it isn’t poi- 
soned;’ and Mr. Ridgway answering: 
‘Thanks! After you, my dear Gaston.’ ” 

Miss Balfour’s anxiety to meet .the 
young woman her fiancé had rescued 
from the blizzard was not unnatural. 
Her curiosity was tinged with frank 
envy, though jealousy did not enter 
into it at all. Virginia had come West 
explicitly to take the country as she 
found it, and she had found it unfortu- 
nately no more hazardous than little old 
New York. She did not know quite 
what she had expected to find. Cer- 
tainly she knew that cowboys or Indians 
were no longer on the map, but she 
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had supposed that they had left com- 
pensations in their wake. On_ the 
principle that adventures are to the ad- 
venturous, her life should have been 
a whirl of hair-breadth escapes. 

But what happened? She took all 
sorts of chances without anything com- 
ing of it. Her pirate fiancé was the 
nearest approach to an adventure she 
had flushed, and this pink-and-white 
chit of a married schoolgirl had _bor- 
rowed him for the most splendid bit of 
excitement that would happen in a hun- 
dred years. She had been spinning 
around the country in motor-cars for 
months without the sign of a blizzard, 
but the chit had hit one the first time. 
It wasn’t fair. Virginia was quite sure 
that if she had seen Waring Ridgway 
at the inspired moment when he was 
plowing through the drifts with Mrs. 
Harley in his arms—only, of course, it 
would have been she instead of Mrs. 
Harley, and he would not have been 
carrying her so long as she could stand 
and take it—she would have fallen in 
And those 


love with him on the spot. 
two days in the cabin on half rations 

they would have put an end forever 
to her doubts and to that. vision of 
Lyndon Hobart that persisted in her 


mind. What luck glacé some people 
did have! 

But Virginia discovered the chit to 
be rather a different personality than 
she had supposed. In truth, she lost 
her heart to her at once. She could 
have stood out against Aline’s mere 
good looks and been the stiffer for 
them. She was no man, to be moved 
by the dark hair’s dusky glory, the 
charm of soft girlish lines, the effect 
of shy unsophistication that might be 
merely the highest art of social experi- 
ence. But back of the sweet, trembling 
mouth that seemed to be asking to be 
kissed, of the pathetic appeal for 
friendliness from the big, deep violet 
eyes, was a quality of soul not to be 
counterfeited. Miss Balfour had fur- 
bished up the distant hauteur of the so- 
ciety manner she had at times used 
effectively, but she found herself instead 
taking the beautiful, forlorn little crea- 
ture in her arms. 
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“Oh, my dear; my dear, how glad 
I am that dreadful blizzard did not 
hurt you!” 

Aline clung to this gracious young 
queen as if she had known her a life- 
time. “You are so good to me—every- 
body is. You know how Mr. Ridgway 
saved me. If it had not been for him 
I should have died. I didn’t care— 
I wanted to die in peace, I think—but 
he wouldn’t let me.” 

“T should think not.” 

“His tenderness, his unselfishness, his 
consideration for others—did you ever 
know anybody like him for these 
things ?” 

“Never,” agreed Virginia, with the 
mental reservations that usually accom- 
panied her skeptical smile. She was 
getting at her fiancé from a novel point 
of view. 

“And so modest, with all his strength 
and courage.” 

“It’s almost a fault in him,’ she mur- 
mured. 

“The woman that marries 
be blessed among women.” 

“TI count it a great privilege,” said 
Miss Balfour absently, but she pulled 
up with a hurried addendum: “To have 
known him.” 

“Indeed, yes. If one met more men 
like him this would be a better world.” 

“It would certainly be a different 
world.” 

It was a relief to Aline to talk, to 
put into words the external skeleton 
facts of the surging current that had 
engulfed her existence since she had 
turned a corner upon this unexpected 
consciousness of life running strong 
and deep. Harley was not a confidant 
she could have chosen under the most 
favorable circumstances, and her in- 
stinct told her that in this matter he 
was particularly impossible. But to 
Virginia Balfour—Mrs. Mott had to 
leave early to preside over the Mesa 
Woman’s Club, and her friend allowed 
herself to be persuaded to stay longer 
she did not find it at all hard to talk. 
Indeed, she murmured into the sympa- 
thetic ear of this astute young searcher 
of hearts more than her words alone 
said, with the result that Virginia 


him will 
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guessed what she herself had not yet 
found out, though her heart was hov- 
ering tremblingly on the brink of dis- 
covery. 

But Virginia’s sympathy for the 
trouble fate had in store for this help- 
less innocent consisted with an alert 
appreciation of its obvious relation to 
herself. What she meant to discover 
was the attitude toward the situation of 
one neither particularly innocent nor 
helpless. Was he, too, about to be 
“caught in the coil of a God’s ro- 
mances,” or was he merely playing on 
the vibrating strings of an untaught 
heart? 

It was in part to satisfy this craving 
for knowledge that she wrote Ridgway 
a note as soon as she reached home. It 
said: 

My Dear Recreant Laccarp: If you are 
not too busy playing Sir Lancelot to fair 
dames in distress, or splintering lances with 
the doughty husbands of these same ladies, I 
pray you deign to allow your servant to feast 
her eyes upon her lord’s face. Hopefully and 
gratefully yours, VIRGINIA. 

P, S—Have you forgotten, sir, that I have 
not seen you since that terrible blizzard and 
your dreadful imprisonment in Fort Salva- 
tion? 

P. P. S—I have seen 
though. She’s a dear, and 
praises. I hardly blame you. 


somebody else, 
full of your 
V. 


She thought that ought to bring him 
soon, and it did. 

“T’ve been busy night and day,” he 
apologized when they met. 

“IT should think so, with all these 
dreadful things happening. Think of 
those poor men sacrificed, and their 
wives and babies left in poverty. One 
of them has eight children, I am told.” 

“The families will be provided for, 
at least. Our paper has raised five 
thousand dollars already, and the Con- 
solidated will be forced to pay heavily 
to avoid lawsuits, which just now it 
cannot afford.” 

“Was it Mr. Harley’s fault?” she 
demanded. 

“I suppose so. The inquest will 
bring out the facts. Shall we talk of 
something else? This thing has been 
with me till my brain is fagged with 
it ” 


‘Her inextinguishable gaiety brought 


back the smile he liked. “We'll talk of 
some.one else—some one of interest to 
us both.” 

“I am always ready to talk of Miss 
Virginia Balfour,” he said, misunder- 
standing promptly. 

She smiled her disdain of his pre- 
tended obtuseness in an_ elaborately 
long survey of him. 

“Well?” he wanted to know. 

“That’s how you look—very well, in- 
deed. I believe the storm was greatly 
exaggerated,” she remarked. 

“Isn't that rather a good definition 
for a blizzard—a greatly exaggerated 
storm ?” 

“You don’t look the worse for wear 
—not the wreck I expected to behold.” 

“Ah, you should have seen me before 
I saw you.” 

“Thank you. I have no doubt you 
find the sight of my dear face as re- 
freshing as your favorite cocktail. I 
suppose that is why it has taken you 
three days after your return to reach 
me—and then by special request.” 

“A pleasure delayed is twice a pleas- 
ure—anticipation and realization.” 

Miss Balfour made a different ap- 
plication of his text, her eyes trained 
on him with apparent indifference. 
“T’ve been enjoying a delayed pleasure 
myself. I went to see her this after- 
noon.” 

He did not ask whom. ‘She’s worth 
a good deal of seeing, don’t you think ?” 

“Oh, I’m in love with her, but it 
doesn’t follow you ought to be.” 

“Am I[?”’—he smiled. 

“You are either in love or else you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“An interesting thing about you is 
your point df view. Now, anybody else 
would tell me I ought to be ashamed 
if I am in love.” 

“T’m not worried about your morals,” 
she scoffed. “It’s that poor child I’m 
thinking of.” 

“T think of her a good deal, too.” 

“Ah! and does she think of you a 
good deal? That’s what we must guard 
against.” 

“Ts it?” 

“T think I'll tell her about you—just 
what a ruthless barbarian you are.” 
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His eyes gleamed. “I wish you 
would. I'd like to find out whether 
she would believe you. I have thought 
of telling her myself, but the honest 
truth is, I funk it.” 

“You haven't any right to let her 
know you are interested in her.” She 
interrupted him before he could speak. 
“Don’t trifle with her, Waring. She’s 
not like other girls.” 

He met her look gravely. “I 
wouldn't trifle with her for any reason.” 

Her quick rejoinder overlapped his 
sentence. “Then you love her!” 

“Is that an alternative?” 

“With you—yes.” 

“Faith, my lady, you’re frank!” 

“I’m not mealy-mouthed. You don’t 
think yourself scrupulous, do you?” 

“T’m afraid I am not.” 

“IT don’t mind so much your being 
in love with her, though it’s not flatter- 
ing to my vanity, but——” She 
stopped, letting him make the infer- 
ence. 

“Do you think that likely ?” he asked, 
the color flushing his face. 

She compromised with her con- 
science. “I don’t know. She is ro- 
mantic—and Simon Harley isn’t a very 
fertile field for romance, I suppose.” 

“You would imply——?” 

“Oh, you have points, and nobody 
knows them better than Waring Ridg- 
way,” she told him jauntily. “But you 
needn't play that rdle to the address of 
Aline Harley. Try me. I’m immune 
to romance. Besides, I’m engaged to 
you,” she added, laughing at the incon- 
sequence the fact seemed to*have for 
both of them. 

“I’m afraid I can’t help the situa- 
tion, for if I’ve been playing a part, it 
has been an unconscious one.” 

“That’s the worst of it. When you 
star as Waring Ridgway you are most 
dangerous. What I want is total ab- 
stinence.” 


Virginia dimpled, a gleam of reminis- 
cent laughter in her eyes. “When I was 
in Denver last month a Mrs. Smythe— 
it was Smith before her husband struck 
it rich last year—sent out cards for a 
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bridge afternoon. A Mrs. Mahoney 
had just come to the metropolis from 
the wilds of Cripple Creek. Her hus- 
band had struck a gold-mine, too, and 
Mr. Smythe was under obligations to 
him. Anyhow, she was a stranger, and 
Mrs. Smythe took her in. It was Mrs. 
Mahoney’s introduction to bridge, and 
she did not know she was playing for 
keeps. When the afternoon was over, 
Mrs. Smythe hovered about her with 
the sweetest sympathy. ‘So sorry you 
had such a horrid run of cards, dear. 
Better luck next time.’ It took Mrs. 
Mahoney some time to understand that 
her social afternoon had cost one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, but next day 
her husband sent a check for one hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars to Mrs. 
Smythe. The extra two dollars were 
for the refreshments, he naively ex- 
plained, adding that since his wife was 
so poor a gambler as hardly to be able 
to keep professionals interested, he 
would not feel offended if Mrs. Smythe 
omitted her in future from her social 
functions.” 

Ridgway took it with a smile. “Si- 
mon Harley brought his one hundred 
and twenty-two dollars in person.” 

“He didn’t! When?” 

“Yesterday morning. He proposed 
benevolent assimilation as a solution of 
our troubles.” 

“Just how ?” 

“He offered to consolidate all the 
copper interests of the country and put 
me at the head of the resulting com- 
bine.” 

“If you wouldn’t play bridge with 
Mrs. Harley?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And you ? 

“Declined to pledge myself.” 

She clapped her hands softly. ‘Well 
done, Waring Ridgway! There are 
times when you are magnificent, when 
I could put you on a pedestal, you great 
big, unafraid man. But you mustn’t 
play with her just the same.” 

“Why mustn’t I?” 

“For her sake.” 

He frowned past her into space, his 
tight-shut jaw. standing out saliently. 
“You’re right, Virginia. I’ve been 


” 
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thinking so myself. 
grass,” he said, at last. 

“You're a good fellow,” slipped out 
impulsively. 

“Well, I know where there’s anoth- 
er,” he said. “I ought to think myself 
a lucky dog.” 

Virginia lifted quizzical 
“Ought to! That tastes of duty. Don’t 
let it come to that. We'll take it off if 
you like.” She touched the solitaire he 
had given her. 

“Ah, but I don’t like’—he smiled. 


I'll keep off the 


eyebrows. 


VII. 


Aline pulled her horse to a walk. 
“You know Mr. Ridgway pretty well, 
don’t you?” 

Miss Balfour gently flicked her di- 
vided-skirt with a riding-whip, consid- 
ering whether she might be said to 
know him well. “Yes, I think I do,” 
she ventured. : 

“Mrs. Mott says you and he are great 
friends, that you seem very fond of 
each other.” 

“Goodness me! I hope | don’t seem 
fond of him. I don’t think ‘fond’ is 
exactly the word, anyway, though we 
are good friends.” Quickly, keenly, her 
covert glance swept Aline; then, with- 
drawing her eyes, she flung her little 
bomb. “I suppose we may be said to 
appreciate each other. At any rate, we 
are engaged.”’ 

Mrs. Harley’s pony came to an abrupt 
halt. “I thought I had dropped my 
whip,” she explained, in a low: voice 
not quite true. 

Virginia, though she executed an 
elaborate survey of the scenery, could 
not help noticing that the color had 
washed from her friend’s face. “I love 
this Western country—its big sweep 
of plains, of low, rolling hills, with a 
background of mountains. One can 
see how it gets into a man’s blood so 
that the East seems insipid ever after- 
ward,” discoursed Miss Balfour. 

A question trembled on 
blanched lips. 

“Say it,” permitted Virginia. 

“Do you mean that you are engaged 
to him—that you are going to marry 


Aline’s 


Mr. 
him?” 

“T don’t mean that at all. 
immensely.” 

“But—do you love him?” It was 
almost a cry—these low words wrung 
from the toriized heart. 

“No fair,” warned her friend smi- 
lingly. 

Aline rode in silence, her stricken face 
full of trouble. How could she, from 
her glass house, throw stones at a love- 
less marriage? But this was different 
from her own case! Nobody was 
worthy to marry her hero without giv- 
ing the best 2 woman had to give. If 
she were a girl—a sudden tide of color 
swept her face; a wild, delirious tingle 
of joy flooded her veins—oh, if she were 
a girl, what a wealth of love could she 
give him! Clarity of vision had come 
to her in a blinding flash. Untutored of 
life, the knowledge of its meaning had 
struck home of the suddenest. She 
knew her heart now that it was too late; 
knew that she could never be indiffer- 
ent to what concerned Waring Ridg- 
way. 

Aline caught at the courage behind 
her childishness, and accomplished her 
congratulations in a small, colorless 
voice. “You will be happy, I am sure. 
He is good.” 

“Goodness does not impress me as 
his most outstanding quality,” smiled 
Miss Balfour. 

“No, one never feels it emphasized. 
He is too free of selfishness to make 
much of his goodness. But one can’t 
help feeling it in everything he does 
and says.” 

‘Does Mr. Harley agree with you? 
Does he feel it?” 

“T don’t think Mr. Harley under- 
stands him. I can’t help thinking that 
he is prejudiced.” She was becoming 
mistress of her voice and color again. 

“And you are not?” 

“Perhaps I am. In my thought of 
him he would still be good, even if he 
had done all the bad things his enemies 
accuse him of.” 

Virginia gave her up. This idealized 
interpretation of her betrothed was not 


Ridgway—without caring for 


I like him 
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the one she had, but for Aline it might 
be the true one. At least, she could not 
disparage him very consistently under 
the circumstances. 

“Isn't there a philosophy current that 
we find in people what we look for in 
them? Perhaps that is why you and 
Mr. Harley read in Mr. Ridgway men 
so diverse as you do, It is impossible 
you are both right and both wrong. 
Heaven knows, I suppose. At least, we 
poor mortals fog around enough when 
we sit in judgment.” And Virginia 
shrugged the matter from her careless 
shoulders. 

But Aline seemed to have a difficulty 
in getting away from the subject. “And 
you—what do you read?” she asked 
timidly. 

“Sometimes one thing and sometimes 
another. To-day I see him as a living 
refutation of all the copy-book rules to 
success. He shatters the maxims with 
a touch-and-go manner that is fascina- 
ting in its immorality. A gambler, a 
plunger, an adventurer, he wins when 
a careful, honest business man would 
fail to a certainty.” 

Aline was amazed. “You misjudge 
him. I am sure you do. But if you 
think this of him——” 

“Why do I marry him? I have asked 
myself that a hundred times, my dear. 
I wish I knew. I have told you what 
I see in him to-day; but to-morrow— 
why, to-morrow I shall see him an al- 
together ‘different man. He will be 
perhaps a radiating center of altruism, 
devoted to his friends, a level-headed 
protector of the working-classes, a 
patron of the arts in his own clear- 
minded, unlettered way. But whatever 
point of view one gets at him, he spares 
one dullness. Will you explain to me, 
my dear, why picturesque rascality is 
so much more likable than humdrum 
virtue ?” 

Mrs. Harley’s eyes blazed. “And 
you can talk this way of the man you 
are going to marry, a man ” She 
broke off, her voice choked. 

Miss Balfour was cool as a custard. 
“T can, my dear, and without the least 
disloyalty. In point of fact, he asked 
me to tell you the kind of man I think 
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see.” 

“He asked you—to tell me this about 
him?” Aline pulled in her pony in order 
to read with her astonished eyes the 
amused ones of her companion. 

“Yes. He was afraid you were ma- 
king too much of his saving you. He 
thinks he won’t do to set on a pedes- 
tal.” 

“Then I think all the more of him 
for his modesty.” 

“Don’t invest too heavily on his mod- 
esty, my dear. He wouldn't be the man 
he is if he owned much of that com- 
modity.” 

“The man he is?” 

“Yes, the man born to win, the man 
certain of himself no matter what the 
odds against him. He knows he is a 
man of destiny; knows quite well that 
there is something big about him that 
dwarfs other men. I know it, too. 
Wherefore I seize my opportunity. It 
would be a sin to let a man like that 
get away from one. I could never for- 
give myself,” she concluded airily. 

“Don’t you see any human, lovable 
things in him?” Aline’s voice was an 
accusation. 

“He is the stanchest friend conceiv- 
able. No trouble is too great for him 
to take for one he likes, and wheretonce 
he gives his trust he does not take it 
back. Oh, for all his force, he is in- 
tensely human! Take his vanity, my 
dear. It soars to heaven.” 

“Tf I cared for him I couldn’t dissect 
his qualities as you do.” 

“That’s because you are a triumph of 
the survival of nature and impulse over 
civilization, in spite of its attempts to 
sap your freshness. For me, I fear ’m 
a sophisticated daughter of a critical 
generation. If I weren’t, I should not 
hold my judgment so safely in my own 
keeping, but would surrender it and my 
heart.” 

“There is something about the way 
you look at him that shocks me. One 
ought not to let oneself believe all that 
seems easy to believe.” 

‘That is your faith, but mine is a dif- 
ferent one. You see, I’m a Unitarian,” 
returned Virginia blithely. 


I’m trying to oblige him, you 
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“He will make you love him if you 
marry him,” sighed Aline, coming back 
to her obsession. 

Virginia nodded eagerly. “In my 
secret heart that is what I am hoping 
for, my dear.” 

“Unless there is another man,” added 
Aline, as if alone with her thoughts. 

Virginia was irritably aware of a 
flood of color beating into her cheeks. 
“There isn’t any other man,” she said 
impatiently. 

She was thinking of Lyndon Hobart. 
Curiously enough, whenever she con- 
ceived herself as marrying Ridgway, 
the reflex of her brain carried to her a 
picture of Hobart, clean-handed, fine of 
instinct, with the inherited inflections of 
voice and unconscious pride of caste 
that come from breeding and not from 
cultivation. If he were not born to 
greatness, like his rival, at least he sat- 
isfied her critical judgment of what a 
gentleman should be; and she was quite 
sure that the potential capacity lay in 
her to care a good deal more for him 
than for anybody else she had met. 
Since it was not on the cards, as Miss 
Virginia had shuffled the pack, that she 
should marry primarily for reasons 
sentimental, this annoyed her in her 
sophisticated hours. 

But in the hours when she was a 
mere girl, when she was not so confi- 
dently the heir of all the feminine wis- 
dom of the ages, her annoyance took 
another form. She had told Lyndon 
Hobart of her engagement because it 
was the honest thing to do; because she 
supposed she ought to discourage any 
hopes he might be entertaining. But 
it did not follow that he need have let 
these hopes be extinguished so sum- 
marily. She could have wished his 
scrupulous regard for the proper thing 
had not had the effect of taking him so 
completely out of her external life, 
while leaving him more insistently than 
ever the subject of her inner contempla- 
tion. 


IX. 


The verdict of the coroner’s jury was 
that Vance Edwards and the other de- 
ceased miners had come to their death 


at the hands of the foreman, Michael 
Donleavy, through the instigation of 
Simon Harley. True bills were at once 
drawn up by the prosecuting attorney 
of Yuba County, an official elected by 
Ridgway, charging Donleavy and Har- 
ley with conspiracy resulting in the 
murder of Vance Edwards. The bil- 
lionaire furnished bail for himself and 
his foreman, treating the indictments 
merely as an attack of Ridgway. 

The tragedy in the Taurus brought 
to the surface a bitterness that had 
hitherto not been apparent in the con- 
test between the rival copper interests. 
The lines of division became more 
sharply drawn, and every business man 
in Mesa was forced to declare himself 
either for or against the Consolidated. 
Harley scattered his detectives broad- 
cast throughout the town, and imported 
five hundred Pinkertons to meet any 
emergency that might arise. The spies 
of the Consolidated were everywhere, 
gathering evidence against the Mesa 
Ore-Producing Company, its judges, 
and its supporters. Criminal indict- 
ments flew back and forth as thick as 
snowflakes in a winter storm. It be- 
gan to be noticed that an occasional 
foreman, superintendent, or mining en- 
gineer was slipping from the employ of 
Ridgway to that of the Consolidated, 
carrying with him secrets and evidence 
that would later be invaluable in court. 
Everywhere the money of the Consoli- 
dated, scattered lavishly where it would 
do the most good, attempted to sap the 
loyalty of its enemy’s followers. Even 
Eaton was approached with the offer of 
a bribe. 

But Ridgway’s potent personality 
had built up an esprit de corps not 
easily to be broken. The adventurers 
gathered to his side were, for the most 
part, bound to him by ties personal in 
their nature. They were financial fili- 
busters, pledged to stand or fall togeth- 
er, with an interest in their predatory 
leader’s success that was not entirely 
measurable in dollars and cents. Nor 
was that leader the man to allow the 
organization he had builded with such 
care to become disintegrated while he 
slept. His alert eye and cheery smile 
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were everywhere, instilling confidence 
in such as faltered, and dread in those 
contemplating treachery. 

He harassed his rival with an audac- 
ity that was almost devilish in its unex- 
pected ingenuity. For the first time 
in his life Simon Harley, thrown back 
on the defensive by a combination of 
circumstances engineered by a master 
brain, knew what it was to be check- 
mated. He had not the least doubt of 
ultimate victory, hut the tentative suc- 
cesses of the brazen young adventurer 
were gall and wormwood to his soul. 
He had made money his god, had al- 
ways believed it would buy anything 
worth while except life, but this West- 
ern buccaneer had taught him it could 
not purchase the love of a woman nor 
the immediate defeat of a man so well 
armed as Waring Ridgway. In truth, 
though Harley stuck at nothing, his 
success in accomplishing the destruc- 
tion of this thorn in his side was no 
more appreciable than had been that 
of Hobart. The Westerner held his 
own and more, the while he robbed the 
great trust of its ore under cover of 
the courts. 

In the flush of success, Ridgway, 
through his lieutenant, Eaton, came to 
Judge Purcell asking that a receiver be 
appointed for the Consolidated Supply 
Company, a subsidiary branch of the 
trust, on the ground that its affairs 
were not being properly administered. 
The Supply Company had paid divi- 
dends ranging from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent. for many years, but Ridg- 
way exercised his right as a_ stock- 
holder to ask for a receivership, In 
point of fact, he owned, in the name of 
Eaton, only one-tenth of one per cent. 
of the stock, but it was enough to serve. 
Purcell granted his application, as well 
as a restraining order against the pay- 
ment of dividends until further notice, 
and appointed Eaton receiver over the 
protests of the Consolidated lawyers. 

Ridgway and Eaton left the court- 
room together, jubilant over their suc- 
cess.- They dined at a restaurant, and 
spent the evening at the ore-producing 
company’s offices, discussing ways and 
means. When they had finished, his 


chief followed Eaton to the doors, an 
arm thrown affectionately round his 
shoulder. 

“Steve, we’re going to make a big 
killing. I never was so sure of any- 
thing in my life as that we shall beat 
Simon Harley at his own game. We're 
bound to win. We’ve got to win.” 

“T wish I were as sure as you.” 

“Tt’s hard pounding does it, my boy. 
We'll drive him out of the Montana 
copper-fields yet. We'll show him there 
is one little corner of the U. S. where 
Simon Harley’s orders don’t go as the 
last word.” 

“He has a hundred dollars to your 
one.” 

“And I have youth and mining expe- 
rience and the inside track, as well as 
stancher friends than he ever dreamed 
of,” laughed Ridgway, clapping the 
other on the back. “Well, good night, 
Steve. Pleasant dreams, old man.” 

The boyish secretary shook hands 
warmly. ‘“You’re a man, chief. If 
anybody can pull us through it will be 
you?” 

Triumphant confidence rang in the 
other’s answering laugh. “You bet I 
can, Steve.” 

X. 

Eaton, standing on the street curb at 
the corner of the Ridgway Building, lit 
a cigar while he hesitated between his 
rooms and the club. He decided for the 
latter, and was just turning up the hill, 
when a hand covered his mouth and an 
arm was flung round his neck in a 
strangle-hold. He felt himself lifted like 
a child, and presently discovered that 
he was being whirled along the street 
in a closed carriage. 

“You needn’t be alarmed, Mr. Eaton. 
We're not going to injure you in the 
least,” a low voice explained in his ear. 
“If you'll give me your word not to cry 
out, I'll release your throat.” 

Eaton nodded a promise, and, when 
he could find his voice, demanded: 
“Where are you taking me?” 

“You'll see in a minute, sir. 
right.” 

The carriage turned into an alley and 
stopped. Eaton was led to a ladder 
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that hung suspended from the fire-es- 
cape, and was bidden to mount. He did 
so, following his guide to the second 
story, and being in turn followed by the 
other man. He was taken along a cor- 
ridor and into the first of a suite of 
rooms opening into it. He knew he was 
in the Kennington Hotel, and suspected 
at once that he was in the apartments 
of Simon Harley. 

His suspicion ripened to conviction 
when his captors led him through two 
more rooms, into one fitted as an office. 
The billionaire sat at a desk, busy over 
some legal papers he was reading, but 
he rose at once and came forward with 
hand extended, to meet Eaton. The 
young man took his hand mechanically. 

“Glad to have the pleasure of talking 
with you, Mr. Eaton. You must ac- 
cept my apologies for my methods of 
securing a meeting. They are rather 
primitive, but since you declined to call 
and see me, I can hold only you to 
blame.” An acid smile touched his lips 
for a moment, though his eyes were ex- 
pressionless as a wall. “Mr. Eaton, I 
have brought you here in this way to 
have a confidential talk with you, in 
order that it might not in any way re- 
flect upon you in case we do not come 
to an arrangement satisfactory to both 
of us. Your friends cannot justly blame 
you for this conference, since you could 
not avoid it. Mr. Eaton, take a chair.” 

The wills of the two men flashed into 
each other’s eyes like rapiers. The 
weaker man knew what was before 
him, and braced himself to meet it. He 
would not sit down. He would not dis- 
cuss anything. So he told himself once 
and again to hold himself steady against 
the impulse to give way to those impe- 
rious eyes behind which was the im- 
passive, compelling will. 

_ “Sit down, Mr. Eaton.” 

“T’'ll stand, Mr. Harley.” 

“Sit down.” 

The cold jade eyes were not to be 
denied. Eaton’s gaze fell sullenly, and 
he slid into a chair. 

“T’ll discuss no business except in the 
presence of Mr. Ridgway,” he said dog- 
gedly, falling back to his second line of 
defenses. 


“To the contrary, my business is with 
you and not with Mr. Ridgway.” 

“TI know of no business you can have 
with me.” 

“Wherefore I have brought you here 
to acquaint you with it.” 

The young man lifted his head re- 
luctantly and waited. If he had been 
willing to confess it to himself, he 
feared greatly this ruthless spoiler who 
had built up the greatest fortune in the 
world from thousands of wrecked lives. 
He felt himself choking, just as if those 
skeleton fingers had been at his throat, 
but he promised himself never to yield. 

The fathomless, dominant gaze 
caught and held his eyes. “Mr. Eaton, 
I came here to crush Ridgway. I am 
going to stay here till I do. I’m going 
to wipe him from the map of Montana 
—ruin him so utterly that he can never 
recover. It has been my painful duty 
to do this with a hundred men as strong 
and as confident as he is. After under- 
taking such an enterprise, I have never 
faltered and never relented. The men 
I have ruined were ruined beyond hope 
of recovery. None of them have ever 
struggled to their feet again. I intend 
to make Waring Ridgway a pauper.” 

Stephen Eaton could have conceived 
nothing more merciless than this man’s 
callous pronouncement, than the calm 
certainty of his unemphasized words. 
He started to reply, but Harley took the 
words out of his mouth. 

“Don’t make a mistake. Don’t tie to 
the paltry successes he has gained. I 
have not really begun to fight yet.” 

The young man had nothing to say. 
His heart was water. He accepted 
Harleys words as true, for he had told 
himself the same thing a hundred times. 
Why had Ridgway rejected the over- 
tures of this Colossus of finance? It 
had been the sheerest folly born of mad- 
ness to suppose that anybody could 
stand against him. 

“For Ridgway, the die is cast,” the 
iron voice went on. “He is doomed be- 
yond hope. But there is still a chance 
for you. What do you consider your 
interest in the Mesa Ore-Producing 
Company worth, Mr. Eaton?” 

The sudden question caught Eaton 
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with the force of a surprise. “About a 
million dollars,” he heard himself say; 
and it seemed to him that his voice was 
speaking the words without his volition. 

“I’m going to buy you out for twice 
that sum. Furthermore, I’m going to 
take care of your future—going to see 
that you have-a chance to rise.” 

The waverer’s will was in flux, but 
the loyalty in him still protested. “I 
can't desert my chief, Mr. Harley.” 

“Do you call it desertion to leave a 
raging madman in a sinking boat after 
you have urged him to seek the safety 
of another ship?” 

“THe made me what I am.” 

“And I will make you ten times what 
you are. With Ridgway you have no 
chance to be anything but a_ subor- 
dinate. He is the Mesa Ore-Producing 
Company, and you are merely a cipher. 
I offer your individuality a chance. I 
believe in you, and know you to be a 
strong man.” No ironic smile touched 
Harley’s face at this statement. ‘You 
need a chance, and I offer it to you. 
For your own sake take it.” 

Every grievance Eaton had ever felt 
against his chief came trooping to his 
mind. He was domineering. He did 
ride rough-shod over his allies’ opin- 
ions and follow the course he had him- 
self mapped out. All the glory of the 
victory he absorbed as his due. In the 
popular opinion, Eaton was as a far- 
thing candie to a great electric search- 
light in comparison with Ridgway. 

“He trusts me,” the tempted man 
urged weakly. He was slipping, and he 
knew it, even while he assured himself 
he would never betray his chief. 

“He would sell you out to-morrow if 
it paid him. And what is he but a 
robber? Every dollar of his holdings 
is stolen from me. I ask only restitu- 
tion of you—and I propose to buy at 
twice the value of your stolen property. 
You owe that freebooter no loyalty.” 

“T can’t do it. I can’t do it.” 

“You shall do it.” Harley dominated 
him as a bullying schoolmaster does a 
cringing boy under the lash. 

“I can’t do it,” the young man re- 
— all his weak will flung into the 
denial, 
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“ 
’ 


“Would you choose ruin?’ 

“Perhaps. I don’t know,” he faltered 
miserably. 

“It’s merely a business proposition, 
young man. The stock you have to sell 
is valuable to-day. Reject my offer, 
and a month from now it will be quoted 
on the market at half its present figure, 
and go begging at that. It will be 
absolutely worthless before I finish. 
You are not selling out Ridgway. He 
is a ruined man, anyway. But you—I 
am going to save you in spite of your- 
self. I am going to shake you from 
that robber’s clutches.” 

Eaton got to his feet, pallid and limp 
as a rag. “Don’t tempt me,” he cried 
hoarsely. “I tell you I can’t do it, 
et 

Harley’s cold eye did not release him 
for an instant. “Two million dollars 
and an assured future, or—absolute, 
utter ruin, complete and final,” 

“He would murder me—and_ he 
ought to,” groaned the writhing vic- 
tim. 

“No fear of that. I'll put you where 
he can’t reach you. Just sign your 
name to this paper, Mr. Eaton.” 

“T didn’t agree. I didn’t 
would.” 

“Sign here. Or, wait one moment, 
till I get witnesses.” Harley touched 
a bell, and his secretary appeared in 
the doorway. “Ask Mr. Mott and 
young. Jarvis to step this way.” 

Harley held out the pen toward 
Eaton, looking steadily at him. Ina 
strong man the human eye is a sword 
among weapons. Eaton quailed. The 
fingers of the unhappy wretch went out 
mechanically for the pen. He was 
sweating terror and remorse, but the 
essential weakness of the man could 
not stand out unbacked against the 
masterful force of this man’s imperious 
will. He wrote his name in the places 
directed, and flung down the pen like 
a child in a rage. 

“Now get me out of Montana before 
Ridgway knows,” he cried brokenly. 

“You may leave to-morrow night, 
Mr. Eaton. You'll only have to appear 
in court once personally. We'll arrange 
it quietly for to-morrow afternoon. 


say I 
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Ridgway won’t know until it is done 
and you are gone.” 


XI. 


It chanced that Ridgway, through the 
swinging door of a department store, 
caught a glimpse of Miss Balfour as 
he was striding along the street. He 
bethought him that it was the hour of 
luncheon, and that she was no end bet- 
ter company than the revamped noon 
edition of the morning paper. Where- 
fore he wheeled into the store and in- 
terrupted her inspection*of gloves. 

“T know the bulliest little French res- 
taurant tucked away in a side street 
just three blocks from here. The hap- 
piness disseminated in this world by 
that chef’s salads will some day carry 
him past St. Peter with no questions 
asked.” 

“You believe in salvation by works?” 
she parried, while she considered his 
invitation. 

“So will you after a trial of Al- 


phonse’s salad.” 
“Am I to understand that I am being 
invited to a theological discussion of a 


heavenly salad Father 
Alphonse ?” 

“That is about the specifications.” 

“Then I accept. For a week my con- 
science has condemned me for excess 
of frivolity. You offer me a chance to 
expiate without discomfort. That is 
my idea of heaven. I have always be- 
lieved it a place where one pastures in 
rich meadows of pleasure, with penal- 
ties and consciences all excluded from 
its domains.” ; 

“You should start a church,” he 
laughed. “It would have a great fol- 
lowing—especially if you could oper- 
ate your heaven this side of the Styx.” 

She found his restaurant all he had 
claimed, and more. The little corner 
of old Paris set her eyes shining. The 
fittings were Parisian to the least de- 
tail. Even the waiter spoke no Eng- 
lish. 

“But I don’t see how they make it 
pay. How did he happen to come 
here? Are there enough people that 


concocted by 


appreciate this kind of thing in Mesa 
to support it?” 

He smiled at her enthusiasm. ‘Hard- 
ly. The place has a scarce dozen of 
regular patrons. Hobart comes here 
a good deal. So does Eaton. But it 
doesn’t pay financially. You see, I 
know because I happen to own it. I 
used to eat at Alphonse’s restaurant in 
Paris. So I sent for him. It doesn’t 
follow that one has to be less a slave 
to the artificial comforts of a super- 
civilized world because one lives at 
Mesa.” 

“T see it doesn’t. 
a wonderful man.” 

“Name anything you like. I'll war- 
rant Alphonse can make good if it is 
not outside of his national cuisine,” he 
boasted. 

She did not try his capacity to the 
limit, but the oysters, the salad, the 
chicken soufflé, were delicious, with the 
ultimate perfection that comes only out 
of Gaul. 

They made a delightfully gay and 
intimate hour of it, and were still lin- 
gering over their demti-tasse when Al- 
phonse called Ridgway to the tele- 
phone. 

“You can’t get away from business 
even for an hour, can you?” she rallied. 
“My heaven wouldn’t suit you at all, 
unless I smuggled in a trust for you 
to fight.” 

“T expect it is Eaton,” he explained. 
“Steve phoned down to the office that 
he isn’t feeling well to-day. I asked 
him to have me called up here. If he 
isn’t better, I’m going to drop round 
and see him.” 

But when she caught sight of his 
face as he returned she knew it was 
serious, 

“What’s the matter? Is it 
Eaton? Is he very ill?” she cried. 

His face was set like broken ice re- 
frozen. “Yes, it’s Eaton. They say— 
but it can’t be true!” 

She had never seen him so moved. 
“What is it, Waring?” 

“The boy has sold me out. He is at 
the court-house now, undoing my work 
—the Judas!” 


You are certainly 


Mr. 
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The angry blood swept imperiously 
into her cheeks. “Don’t waste any 
more time with me, Waring. Go—go 
and save yourself from the traitor. 
Perhaps it is not too late yet.” 

He -flung her a_ grateful look. 
“You’re true blue, Virginia. Come! 
I'll leave you at the store as we pass.” 

The defection of Eaton bit his chief 
to the quick. The force of the blow 
itself was heavy—how heavy he could 
not tell till he cotild take stock of the 
situation. He could see that he would 
be thrown out of court in the matter 
of the Consolidated Supply Compa- 
ny receivership, since Eaton’s stock 
would now be in the hands of the ene- 
my. But what was of more importance 
was the gfact that Eaton’s interest in 
the Mesa Ore-Producing Company 
now belonged to Harley, who could 
work any amount of mischief with it 
as a lever for litigation. 

The effect, too, of the man’s deser- 
tion upon the morale of the M. O. P. 
forces must be considered and coun- 
teracted, if possible. He fancied he 
could see his subordinates looking 
shifty-eyed at each other and wonder- 
ing who would slip away next. 

If it had been anybody but Steve! 
He would as soon have distrusted his 
right hand as Steve Eaton. Why, he 
had made the man, had picked him out 
when he was a mere clerk, and tied 
him to himself by a hundred favors. 
Up on the Snake River he had saved 
Steve’s life once when he was drown- 
ing. The boy had always been as close 
to him as a brother. That Steve should 
turn traitor was not conceivable. He 
knew all his intimate plans, stood sec- 
ond to himself in the company. Oh, it 
was a numbing blow! Ridgway’s 
sense of personal loss and outrage al- 
most obliterated for the moment his ap- 
preciation of the business loss. 

The motion to revoke the receiver- 
ship of the Supply Company was being 
argued when Ridgway entered the 
court-room. Within a few minutes the 
news had spread like wild-fire that 
Eaton was lined up with the Consoli- 
dated, and already the paltry dozen of 
loafers in the court-room had swelled 
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into hundreds, all of them eager for 
any sensation that might develop. 

Ridgway’s broad shoulders flung 
aside the crowd and opened a way to 
the vacant chair waiting for him. One 
of his lawyers had the floor and was 
flaying Eaton with a vitriolic tongue, 
the while men craned forward all over 
the room to get a glimpse of the trait- 
or’s face. 

Eaton sat beside Mott, dry-lipped 
and pallid, his set eyes staring vacantly 
into space. Once or twice he flung a 
furtive glance about him. His stripped 
and naked soul was enduring a fore- 
taste of the Judgment Day. The whip 
of scorn with which the lawyer lashed 
him cut into his shrinking sensibilities, 
and left him a welter of raw and livid 
wales. Good God! why had he not 
known it would be like this? He was 
paying for his treachery and usury, and 
it was being burnt into him that as 
the years passed he must continue to 
pay in self-contempt and the distrust of 
his fellows. 

The case had come to a hearing be- 
fore Judge Hughes, who was not one 
of Ridgway’s creatures. That on its 
merits it would be decided in favor of 
the Consolidated was a foregone con- 
clusion. It was after the judge had 
rendered the expected decision that the 
dramatic moment of the day came to 
gratify the seasoned court frequenters. 

Eaton, trying to slip as quietly as 
possible from the room, came face to 
face with his former chief. For an in- 
terminable instant the man he had be- 
trayed, blocking the way squarely, held 
the trembling wretch in the blaze of his 
scorn. Ridgway’s contemptuous eyes 
sifted to the ingrate’s soul until it 
shriveled. Then he stood disdainfully 
to one side so that the man might not 
touch him as he passed. 

Some one in the back of the room 
broke the tense silence and hissed: 
“The damned Judas!” Instantly echoes 
of “Judas! Judas!” filled the room, and 
pursued Eaton to his cab. It would 
be many years -before he could recall 
without scalding shame that moment 
when the finger of public scorn was 
pointed at him in execration. 
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XII. 


What Harley had sought in the sub- 
ornation of Eaton had been as much 
the moral effect of his defection as the 
tangible results themselves. If he could 
shake the confidence of the city and 
State in the freebooter’s victorious star, 
he would have done a good day’s work. 
He wanted the impression to spread 
that Ridgway’s suecess had passed its 
meridian. 

Ner did he fail of his purpose by 
more than a hair’s breadth. The talk 
of the street saw the beginning of the 
end. The common voice ran: “It’s 
‘God help Ridgway’ now. He’s down 
and out.” 

3ut Waring Ridgway was never 
more dangerous than in apparent de- 
feat. If he were hit hard by Eaton’s 
treachery, no sign of it was apparent 
in the jaunty insouciance of his man- 
ner. Those having business with him 
expected to find him depressed and 
worried, but instead, met a man the 
embodiment of vigorous and confident 
If the subject were broached, 


activity. 
he was ready to laugh with them at 
Eaton’s folly in deserting at the hour 
when victory was assured. 

It was fortunate for Ridgway that 


he had a chance to meet at once the 
political malcontents of the State who 
were banded together against the 
growing influence of the Consolidated. 
He had a few days before called to- 
gether representative men from all 
parts of Montana to discuss a program 
of action against the enemy, and Ridg- 
way gave a dinner for them that eve- 
ning at the Mesa Hotel. 

He was at the critical moment when 
any obvious irresolution would have 
been fatal. His allies were ready to 
concede his defeat if he would let them. 
But he radiated such an assured atmos- 
phere of power, such an unconquerable 
current of vigor, that they could not 
escape his own conviction of unassail- 
ability. He was at his genial, indomita- 
ble best, the magnetic charm of fellow- 
ship putting into eclipse the .selfishness 
of the man. He had been known to 
boast of his political exploits, of how 


he had been the Warwick that had made 
and unmade governors and United 
States senators; but the fraternal “we” 
to-night replaced his usual first person 
singular. 

The business interests of the Con- 
solidated were supreme all over the 
State. That corporation owned for- 
ests and mills and railroads and mines. 
It ran sheep and cattle ranches as well 
as stores and manufactories. Most of 
the newspapers in the State were domi- 
nated by it. Of a population of two 
hundred and fifty thousand, it controlled 
more than half directly by the simple 
means of filling dinner pails. That so 
powerful a corporation, greedy for 
power and wealth, should create a 
strong but scattered hostility in the 
course of its growth, became Mevitab'e. 
This enmity Ridgway proposed to con- 
solidate into a political organization, 
with opposition to the trust as its co- 
hesive principle, that should hold the 
balance of power in the State. 

When he rose to explain his object 
in calling them together, Ridgway’s 
clear, strong presentment of the situa- 
tion, backed by his splendid bulk and 
powerful personality, always bold and 
dramatic, shocked dormant antagonisms 
to activity as a live current does slug- 
gish inertia. For he had eminently the 
gift of moving speech. The issue was 
a simple one, he pointed out. Reduced 
to ultimates, the question was whether 
Montana should control the Consoli- 
dated or the Consolidated Montana. 
With simple, telling force he traced the 
insidious growth of the big copper com- 
pany, showing how every independent 
in the State was fighting for his busi- 
ness life against its encroachments, and 
was bound to lose unless the opposi- 
tion was a united one. Let the inde- 
pendents obtain and keep control of the 
State politically and the trust might be 
curbed; not otherwise. In eternal vig- 
ilance and in union lay safety. 

He sat down in silence more impres- 
sive than any applause. But after the 
silence came a deluge of cheers, the 
thunder of them sweeping up and down 
the long table like a summer storm 
across a lake. 
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Presently the flood-gates of talk 
were unloosed, and the conservatives 
began to be heard. Opposition was 
futile because it was too late, they 
claimed. A young Irishman, primed 
for the occasion, jumped to his feet 
with an impassioned harangue that 
pedestaled Ridgway as the Washington 
of Montana. He showed how one man, 
in coalition with the labor-unions, had 
succeeded in carrying the State against 
the big copper company; how he had 
elected senators and governors, and leg- 
islators and judges. If one man could 
so cripple the octopus, what could the 
best blood of the State, standing togeth- 
er, not accomplish? He flung Patrick 
Henry and Robert Emmet and Daniel 
Webster at their devoted heads, de- 
manding liberty or death with the un- 
bridled eloquence of his race. 

But Ridgway was not such a tyro at 
the game of politics as to depend upon 
speeches for results. His fine hand had 


been working quietly for months to 
bring the malcontents into one camp, 


shaping every passion to which men 
are heir to serve his purpose. As he 
looked down the table he could read 
in the faces before him hatred, revenge, 
envy, fear, hope, avarice, recklessness, 
and even love, as the motives which he 
must fuse to one common end. His 
vanity stood on tiptoe at his superb skill 
in playing on men’s wills. He knew he 
could mold these men to work his de- 
sire, and the sequel showed he was 
right. 

When the votes were counted at the 
end of the bitter campaign that fol- 
lowed, Simon Harley’s candidates went 
down to disastrous defeat all over the 
State, though he had spent money with 
a lavish hand. 

His grim lips tightened when the 
news reached him. ‘Very well,” he 
said to Mott. “We'll see if these pa- 
triots can’t be reached through their 
stomachs better than their brains. Or- 
der every mill and mine and smelter of 
the Consolidated closed to-night. Our 
employees have voted for this man 
Ridgway. Let him feed them or let 
them starve.” 

“But the cost to you—won’t it be 

? - 
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enormous?” asked Mott, startled at his 
chief’s drastic decision. 

Harley bared his fangs with a wolf- 
ish smile. ‘We'll make the public pay. 
Our. storehouses are full of copper. 
Prices will jump when the supply is re- 
duced fifty per cent. We'll sell at an 
advance, and clean up a few million out 
of the shut-down. Meanwhile we'll 
starve this patriotic State into submis- 
sion.” 

It came to pass even as Harley had 
predicted. With the Consolidated 
mines closed, copper jumped up—up— 
up. The trust could sit still and:coin 
money without turning a hand, while 
its employees suffered in the long, bitter 
Northern winter. All the troubles 
usually pursuant on a long strike be- 
gan to fall upon the families of the 
miners. 

When a delegation from the miners’ 
union came to discuss the situation with 
Harley he met them blandly, with many 
platitudes of sympathy. He regretted 
—he regretted exceedingly—the neces- 
sity that had been forced upon him 
of closing the mines. He had delayed 
doing so in the hope that the situation 
might be relieved. But it had grown 
worse, until he had been forced to close. 
No, he was afraid he could not prom- 
ise to reopen this winter, unless some- 
thing were done to ameliorate condi- 
tions in the court. Work would begin 
at once, however, if the legislators 
would pass a bill making it optional 
with any party to a suit to have the 
case transferred to another judge in 
case he believed the bias of the pre- 
siding judge would be prejudicial to an 
impartial hearing. 

Ridgway was flung at once upon the 
defensive. His allies, the working men, 
demanded of him that his legislature 
pass the bill wanted by Harley, in order 
that work might recommence. He 
ended their demands by proposing to 
arbitrate his difficulties with the Con- 
solidated, by offering to pay into the 
union treasury half a million dollars to 
help carry its members through the 
winter. He argued to the committee 
that Harley was bluffing, that within a 
few weeks the mines and smelters 
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would again be running at their full 
capacity; but when the pressure on 
the legislators he had elected became 
so great that he feared they would be 
swept from their allegiance to him, he 
was forced to yield to the clamor. 

It was a great victory for Harley. 
Nobody recognized how great a one 
more accurately than Waring Ridgway. 
The leader of the octopus had flogged 
him over the shoulders of the people, 
had destroyed at a single blow one of 
his two principal sources of power. He 
could no longer rely on the courts to 
support him, regardless of justice. 

Very well. If he could not play with 
cogged dice, he was gambler enough to 
take the honest chances of the game 
without flinching. No despair rang-in 
his voice. The look in his eye was still 
warm and confident. Mesa questioned 
him with glimpses friendly but critical. 
They found no fear in his bearing, no 
hint of doubt in his indomitable assur- 
ance. 


XIII. 


Ridgway’s answer to the latest move 
of Simon Harley was to put him on 
’ trial for his life to answer the charge 
of having plotted and instigated the 


death of Vance Edwards. Not with- 
out reason, the defense had asked for 
a change of venue, alleging the impos- 
sibility of securing a fair trial at Mesa. 
The courts had granted the request and 
removed the case to Avalanche. 

On the second day of the trial Aline 
sat beside her husband, a dainty little 
figure of fear, shrinking from the ob- 
servation focused upon her from all 
sides. The sight of her forlorn sensi- 
tiveness so touched Ridgway’s heart 
that he telegraphed Virginia Balfour to 
come and help support her through the 
ordeal, 

Virginia came, and henceforth two 
women, both of them young and unusu- 
ally attractive, gave countenance to the 
man being tried for his life. Not that 
he needed their support for himself, but 
for the effect they might have on the 
jury. Harley had shrewdly guessed 
that the white-faced child he had mar- 
ried, whose pathetic beauty was of so 


haunting a type, and whose big eyes 
were so quick to reflect emotions, would 
be a valuable asset to set against the 
black-clad widow of Vance Edwards. 

For its effect upon himself, Simon 
Harley cared not a whit. He needed 
no bolstering. The old wrecker carried 
an iron face to the ordeal. His leather 
heart was as foreign to fear as to pity. 
The trial was an unpleasant bore to 
him, but nothing worse. He had, of 
course, cast an anchor of caution to 
windward by taking care to have the 
jury fixed. For even, though his array 
of lawyers was a formidably famous 
one, he was no such child as to trust 
his case to a Montana jury on its mer- 
its while the undercurrent of popular 
opinion was setting so strongly against 
him. Norehad he neglected to see that 
the court-room was packed with de- 
tectives to safeguard him in the event 
that the sympathy of the attending 
miners should at any time become de- 
monstrative against him. 

The most irritating feature of the 
trial to the defendant was the presence 
of the little woman in black, whose 
burning eyes never left for long his 
face. He feigned to be unconscious of 
her regard, but nobody in the court- 
room was more sure of that look of en- 
during, passionate hatred than its vic- 
tim. He had made her a widow, and 
her heart cried for revenge. That was 
the story the eyes told dumbly. 

From first to last the case was bitter- 
ly contested, and always with the real- 
ization among those present—except 
for that somber figure in black, whose 
beady eyes gimleted the defendant— 
that it was another move in the fight 
between the rival copper kings. The 
district attorney had worked up his case 
very carefully, not with much hope of 
securing a conviction, but to mass a 
total of evidence that would condemn 
the Consolidated leader before the 
world. 

To this end, the foreman, Donleavy, 
had been driven by a process of sweat- 
ing to turn State’s evidence against his 
master. His testimony made things 
look black for Harley, but when Hobart 
took the stand, a palpably unwilling 
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witness, and supported his evidence, the 
Ridgway adherents were openly jubi- 
lant. The lawyers for the defense made 
much of the fact that Hobart had just 
left the Consolidated service after a dis- 
agreement with the defendant, but the 
impression made by his moderation and 
the fine restraint of his manner, com- 
bined with his reputation for scrupu- 
lous honesty, was not to be shaken by 
the subtle innuendos and blunt asper- 
sions of the legal array he faced. 

Nor did the young district attorney 
content himself with Hobart’s testi- 
mony. He put his successor, Mott, on 
the stand, and gave him a bad hour 
while he tried to wring the admission 
out of him that Harley had personally 
ordered the attack on the miners of the 
Taurus. But for the almost constant 
objections of the opposing counsel, 
which gave him time to recover him- 
self, the prosecuting attorney would 
have succeeded. 

As the days passed excitement grew 
more tense. It reached a climax when 
the jury stayed out for eleven hours be- 
fore coming to a verdict. From the 
moment the jury filed in to the court- 
room with solemn faces, the dramatic 
tensity began to foreshadow the trag- 
edy about to be enacted. The woman 
Harley had made a widow sat erect 
and rigid in the seat where she had been 
throughout the trial. Her eyes blazed 
with a hatred that bordered madness. 
Ridgway had observed that neither 
Aline Harley nor Virginia was pres- 
ent, and a note from the latter had just 
reached him to the effect that Aline was 
ill with the strain of the long trial. Af- 
terward Ridgway could never thank his 
pagan gods enough that she was absent. 

There was a moment of tense wait- 
ing before the judge asked: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you 
reached a verdict?” 

The foreman rose. 
honor.” 

_ A folded note was handed to the 
judge. He read it slowly, with an in- 
scrutable face. 

“Is this your verdict, gentlemen of 
the jury?” 

“It is, your honor.” 


“We have, your 


Silence, full and rigid, held the room 
after the words ‘“‘Not guilty” had fallen 
from the lips of the judge. The silence 
was broken by a shock as of an electric 
bolt from heaven. 

The exploding echoes of a pistol-shot 
reverberated. Men sprang wildly to 
their feet, gazing at each other in the 
distrust that fear generates. But one 
man was beyond being startled by any 
more earthly sounds. His head fell for- 
ward on the table in front of him, and 
a thin stream of blood flowed from his 
lips. It was Simon Harley, found 
guilty, sentenced, and executed by the 
judge and jury sitting in the outraged, 
insane heart of the woman he had made 
a widow. ; 

Mrs. Edwards had shot him through 
the head with a revolver she had car- 
ried in her shopping-bag to exact 
vengeance in the event of a miscarriage 
of justice. 


XIV. 


Aline might have been completely 
prostrated by the news of her husband’s 
sudden end, coming ag it did as the cul- 
mination of a week of strain and horror. 
That she did not.succumb was due, per- 
haps, to Ridgway’s care for her. When 
Harley’s massive gray head had dropped 
forward to the table, his first thought 
had been of her. As soon as he knew 
that death was sure, he hurried to the 
hotel where she was staying. 

He sent his card up, and followed it 
so immediately that he found her 
scarcely risen from the divan on which 
she had been lying in the receiving- 
room of her apartments. The sleep was 
not yet shaken from her lids, nor was 
the wrinkled flush smoothed from the 
soft cheek that had been next the 
cushion. Even in his trouble for her 
he found time to be glad that Virginia 
was not at the moment with her. It 
gave him the sense of another bond be- 
tween them that this tragic hour should 
belong to him and her alone—this hour 
of destiny when their lives swung round 
a corner beyond which lay wonderful 
vistas of kindly sunbeat and dewy star- 
light stretching to the horizon’s edge 
of the long adventure. 
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She questioned him with wide, star- 
tled eyes, words hesitating on her trem- 
bling lips and flying unvoiced. 

“Child—little partner —the orders are 
to be brave.” He came forward and 
took her hands in his, looking down at 
her with eyes she thought full of in- 
finitely kind pity. 

“Is it—have they—do you mean the 
verdict ?” 

“Ves, the verdict; but not the ver- 
dict of which you are thinking.” 

She turned a quivering face up to his. 
“Tell me. I shall be brave.” 

He told her the brutal fact as gently 
as he could, while he watched the blood 
ebb from her face. As she swayed he 
caught her in his arms and carried her 
to the divan. When, presently, her eyes 
fluttered open, it was to look into his 
pitiful ones. He was kneeling beside 
her, and her head was pillowed on his 
arm. 

“Say it isn’t true,” she murmured. 

“It is true, dear.” 


She moved her head restlessly, and 
he took away his arm, rising to draw 


a chair close to the lounge. She slipped 
her two hands under her head, letting 
them lie palm to palm on the sofa- 
pillow. The violet eyes looked past him 
into space. Her tangled thoughts were 
in a chaos of disorder. Even though 
she had known but a few months and 
loved not at all the grim, gray-haired 
man she had called husband, the sense 
of wretched bereavement, the nearness 
of death, was strong on her. He had 
been kind to her in his way, and the in- 
evitable closeness of their relationship, 
repugnant as it had been to her, made 
its claims felt. An hour ago he had 
been standing here, the strong and virile 
ruler over thousands. Now he lay stiff 
and cold, all his power shorn from him 
without a second’s warning. He had 
kissed her good-by, solicitous for her 
welfare, and it had been he that had 
been in need of care rather than she. 
Two big tears hung on her lids and 
splashed to her cheeks. She began to 
sob, and half turned on the divan, bury- 
ing her face in her hands. 

Ridgway let her weep without inter- 
ruption for a time, knowing that it 


would be a relief to her surcharged 
heart and overwrought nerves. But 
when her sobs began to abate she be- 
came aware of his hand resting on her 
shoulder. She sat up, wiping her eyes, 
and turned to him a face sodden with 
grief. 

“You are good to me,” 
ply. 

“If my goodness were only less fu- 
tile! Heaven knows what I would give 
to ward off trouble from you. But I 
can’t, nor can I bear it for you.” 

“But it is a help to know you would 
if you could. He—TI think he wanted 
to ward off grief from me, but he could 
not, either. I was often lonely and sad, 
even though he was kind to me. And 
now he has gone. I wish I had told 
him how much I appreciated his good- 
ness to me.” 

“Who wouldn't be 
child ?” 

“You would, anyhow. 
to me,” she repeated. 

“T am good to myself,” he said, love 
shining uncontrollably in his eves. 

His meaning came to her with a kind 
of sweet shame. “No, no, no—not 
now!” she cried. 

“Dear,” he answered, taking her lit- 
tle hand in his big one, ‘only this now: 
that my heart aches to see you in 
trouble, because I love you. For every- 
thing else, I am content to wait.” 

“And I love you,” the child widow 
answered, a flush dyeing her cheeks. 
“But I ought not to tell you vet, ought 
a ai 

There was that in her radiant, tear- 
dewed eyes that demanded the truth, 
and Ridgway’s finer instincts, vandal 
and pagan though he was, responded 
to it. 

“Tt is right that you should tell me, 
since it is true, but it is right, too, that 
we should wait.” 

“Now that I am in trouble, it is so 
sweet to know that you love me. There 
are so many things I don’t understand. 
You must help me. You are so strong 
and so sure, and I am so—helpless.” 

“You dear innocent, so strong in your 
weakness,” he murmured to himself. 


she said sim- 


good to you, 


You are good 
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“You must be a guide to me and a 
teacher.” 

“And you a conscience to me”—he 
smiled happily. 

“But I can’t. You know so much 
better than I do what is right.” 

“Yet I often do wrong. At least, it 
would seem to most people wrong. I 
sometimes know it is myself.” 

“IT cannot judge you, since I love you, 
I shall always believe what you do 
right. Perhaps I can’t really be a help 
to you. Now, Virginia She 
stopped, the color washing from her 
face. “I had forgotten. You have no 
right to love me—nor I you,” she fal- 
tered. 

“Girl of mine, we have every right 
in the world. Love is never wrong un- 
less it is a theft or a robbery. There 
is nothing between me and Virginia 
that is not artificial and conventional, 
no tie that ought not to be broken, none 
that should ever of right have existed. 
Love has the right of way before mere 
convention a hundredfold.” 

“Ah! If I were sure!” 

“But I was to be a teacher to you and 
a judge for you.” 

“And I was to be a conscience to 
you”—she smiled wanly. 

“But on this I am quite clear. 
be a conscience to myself. But there 
is no hurry. We may let that wait. 
Time is a great solvent.” 

The door opened, and Virginia came 
in, flushed with rapid walking. She 
had heard the news on the street, and 
had hurried back to the hotel. 

Her eyes asked of Ridgway: ‘Does 
she know?” and his answered in the 
affirmative. Straight to Aline she went 
and wrapped her in her arms, the latent 
maternal instinct that is in every woman 
aroused and dominant. 

Ridgway slipped quietly out of the 
room and left them together. 


I can 


XV. 


Miss Balfour’s glass made her irrita- 
bly aware of cheeks unduly flushed and 


eyes unusually bright. Since she prided 
herself on being sufficient for the emer- 
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gencies of life, she cast about in her 
mind to determine which of the inter- 
views that lay before her was respon- 
sible for her excitement. It was, to be 
sure, an unusual experience for a young 
woman to be sold that her fiancé would 
be unable to marry her, owing to a 
subsequent engagement, but she looked 
forward to it with keen anticipation, 
and would not have missed it for the 
world. Since she pushed the thought 
of the other interview into the back- 
ground of her mind and refused to 
contemplate it at all, she did not see 
how that could lend any impetus to her 
pulse. 

But though she was pleasantly ex- 
cited as she swept into the reception- 
room, Ridgway was unable to detect the 
fact in her cool little nod and frank, 
careless handshake. Indeed, she looked 
so entirely mistress of herself, so much 
the perfectly gowned exquisite, that he 
began to dread anew the task he had set 
himself. It is not a pleasant thing un- 
der the most favorable circumstances 
to beg off from marrying a young 
woman one has engaged oneself to, and 
Ridgway did not find it easier because 
the young woman looked every inch a 
queen, and was so manifestly far from 
suspecting the object of his call. 

“T haven’t had a chance to congratu- 
late you personally yet,” she said, after 
they had drifted to chairs. “I’ve been 
immensely proud of you.” 

“I got your note. It was good of 
you to write as soon as you heard.” 

She swept him with one of her smile- 
lit side glances. ‘Though, of course, in 
a way, I was felicitating myself when 
I congratulated you.” 

“You mean?” 

She laughed with velvet malicious- 
ness. “Oh, well, I’m dragged into the 
orbit of your greatness, am I not? As 
the wife of the president of the Greater 
Consolidated Copper Company—the im- 
mense combine that takes in practically 
all of the larger copper properties in 
the country—I should come in for a 
share of reflected glory, you know.” 

Ridgway bit his lip and took a deep 
breath, but before he had found words 
she was off again. She had no inten- 
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tion of letting him descend from the 
rack yet. 

“How did you do it? By what magic 
did you bring it about? Of course, I’ve 
read the newspapers’ accounts, seen 
your features and your history butch- 
ered in a dozen Sunday horrors, and 
thanked Heaven no enterprising re- 
porter guessed enough to use me as a 
copy. Every paper I have picked up 
for weeks has been full of you and the 
story of how you took Wall Street by 
the throat. But I suspect they were all 
guesses, merely superficial rumors ex- 
cept as to the main facts. What I want 
to know is the inside story—the lever by 
means of which you pried open the 
door leading to the inner circle of finan- 
cial magnates. You have often told me 
how tightly barred that door is. What 
was the open-sesame you used as a 
countersign to make the keeper of the 
gate unbolt?” 

He thought he saw his chance. “The 
countersign was ‘Aline Harley,’” he 
said, and looked her straight in the 
face. He wished he could find some 
way of telling her without making him 
feel so like a cad. 

She clapped her hands. “I thought 
so. She backed you with that un- 
counted fortune her husband left her. 
Is that it?” 

“That is it exactly. 


She gave me a 
free hand, and the immense fortune she 
inherited from Harley put me in a po- 
sition to force recognition from the 


leaders. After that it was only a ques- 
tion of time till I had convinced them 
my plan was good.” He threw back his 
shoulders and tried to take the fence 
again. “Would you like to know why 
Mrs. Harley put her fortune at my com- 
mand ?” 

“T suppose because she is interested 
in us and our little affair. Doesn’t all 
the world love a lover ?” she asked, with 
a disarming candor. 

“She had a better reason,” he said, 
meeting her eyes gravely. 

“You must tell me it—but not just 
yet. I have something to tell you first.” 
She held out her little clenched hand. 
“Here is something that belongs to you. 
Can you open it?” 


He straightened her fingers one by 
one, and took from her palm the en- 
gagement-ring he had given her. In- 
stantly he looked up, doubt and relief 
sweeping his face. 

“Am I to understand that you termi- 
nate our engagement?” 

She nodded. 

“May I ask why?” 

“T couldn’t bring myself to it, War- 
ing.. I honestly tried, but I couldn’t do 
it.” 

“When did you find this out?” 

“IT hegan to find it out when you 
kissed me that first day—the only time 
you ever did. I’ve been in a process 
of learning it ever since. It wouldn’t 
be fair to you for me to marry you.” 

“You’re a brick, Virginia!’’ he cried 
jubilantly. 

“No, I’m not. That is a minor rea- 
son. The really important one is that 
it wouldn’t be fair to me.” 

“No, it would not,” he admitted, with 
an air of candor. 

“Because, you see, I happen to care 
for another man,” she purred. 

His vanity leaped up fully armed. 
“Another man! Who?” 
“That’s my _ secret,” 
smiling at his chagrin. 

“And his?” 

“I said mine. At any rate, if three 
knew, it wouldn’t be a secret,” was her 
quick retort. 

“Do you think you have been quite 
fair to me, Virginia?’ he asked, with 
gloomy dignity. 

“I think so,” she answered, and 
touched him with the ripost: “I’m 
ready now to have you tell me when 
you expect to marry Aline Harley.” 

His dignity collapsed like a pricked 
bladder. “How did you know?” he de- 
manded, in astonishment. 

“Oh, well, I have eyes.” 

“But I didn’t know—I thought——” 

“Oh, you thought! You are a pair of 
children at the game,” this thousand- 
year-old young woman scoffed. “I have 
known for months that you worshiped 
each other.” 

“Tf you mean to imply——” he be- 
gan severely. 

“Hit somebody of your size, Warry,” 


she answered, 
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she interrupted cheerfully, as to an in- 
fant. “If you suppose I am so guile- 
less as not to know that you were com- 
ing here this afternoon to tell me you 
were regretfully compelled to give me 
up on account of a more important en- 
gagement, then you conspicuously fail 
to guess right. I read it in your note.” 

He gave up attempting to reprove 
her. It did not seem feasible, under 
the circumstances. Instead, he held out 
the hand of peace, and she took it with 
a laugh of gay camaraderie. 

“Well,” he smiled, “it seems possible 
that we may both soon be subjects for 
congratulation. That just shows how 
things work around right. We never 
would have suited each other, you 
know.” 

“I’m quite sure we shouldn’t,” agreed 
Virginia promptly. “But I don’t think 
I'll trouble you to congratulate me till 
you see me wearing another solitaire.” 

“We'll hope for the best,” he said 
cheerfully. 

She settled herself back in the low 
easy chair, with her hands clasped be- 
hind her head. 

“And now I'd like to know why you 
prefer her to me,” she demanded sauci- 
ly. “Do you think her handsomer ?” 

He looked her over from the rippling 
brown hair to the trim suéde shoes. 
“No,” he smiled; “they don’t make them 
handsomer.”’ 

“More intellectual ?” 

“No,” 

“Of a better disposition ?” 

“I like yours, too.” 

“More charming ?” 

“I find her so, saving your presence.” 

“Please justify yourself in detail.” 

He shook his head, still smiling. “My 
justification is not to be itemized. It 
lies deeper—in destiny, or fate, or what- 
ever one calls it.” 

“I see.” She offered 
verses as an explanation. 


Markham’s 


“Perhaps we are led and our loves are fated, 
And our steps are counted one by one; 
Perhaps we shall meet and our souls be 

mated, 
After the burnt-out sun.” 


_ “Tike that. Who did you say wrote 
i 
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The immobile butler, as once before, 
presented a card for her inspection. 
Ridgway, with recollections of the pre- 
vious occasion, ventured to murmur 
again: “The fairy prince.” 

Virginia blushed to her hair, and this 
time did not offer the card for his dis- 
approval. 

“Shall I congratulate 
wanted to know. 

The imperious blood came to her 
cheeks on the instant. The sudden storm 
in her eyes warned him better than 
words. 

“T’'ll be good,” he murmured, as Lyn- 
don Hobart came into the room, 

His goodness took the form of a 
speedy departure. She followed him to 
the door for a parting fling at him. 

“In your automobile you should reach 
her in about ten minutes. With luck 
you may be engaged inside of a quar- 
ter of an hour.” 

“You have the advantage of me by 
just ten minutes,” he flung back. 

“You ought to thank me on your 
knees for having saved you a wretched 
scene this afternoon,” was the best she 
could say to cover her discomfiture. 

“I do. Ido. My thanks are taking 
the form of leaving you with the 
prince.” 

“That’s very crude, sir—and I’m 
sure it isn’t impertinent.” 

Miss Balfour was blushing when 
returned to Hobart. He mistook 
reason, and she could not very well ex- 
plain that her blushes were due to the 
last wordless retort of the retiring “old 
love,’ whose hand had gone up in a 
ridiculous bless-you-my-children atti- 
tude just before he left her. 

Their conversation started 
He had come, he explained, to say 
good-by. He was leaving Montana to 
take charge of some large mining prop- 
erties in Colorado. 

Miss Balfour expressed regret that 
he was going, though she did not sup- 
pose she would see any less of him 
than she had during the past two 
months. 

He did not take advantage of her lit- 
tle fling to make the talk less formal, 


he 


him ?” 


not 


she 
the 


stiffly. 
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and Virginia, provoked at his aloofness, 
offered no more chances. 

Things went very badly indeed for 
ten minutes, at the end of which time 
Hobart rose to go. Virginia was mis- 
erably aware of being wretched despite 
the cool hauteur of her seeming indif- 
ference. 

3ut he was too good a sportsman to 
go without letting her know he held no 
grudge. 

“T hope you will be very happy with 
Mr. Ridgway. Believe me, there is 
nobody whose happiness I would so re- 
joice at as yours.” 

“Thank you,” she smiled coolly, and 
her heart raced. “May I hope that your 
good wishes still obtain even though I 
must seek my happiness apart from 
Mr. Ridgway ?” 

He held her for an instant’s grave, 
astonished questioning, before which 
her eyes fell. Her thoughts  side- 
tracked swiftly to long for and to dread 
what was coming. 


“If you don’t mind, I'll sit down 
again,” he said, and the quaver in his 
voice was audible. 

Her racing heart assured her fear- 
fully, delightfully, that she did not mind 
at all. 

“T have no time and no compass to 


take my bearings. You will pardon me 
if what I say seems presumptuous ?” 

Silence, which is not always golden, 
oppressed her. Why could she not 
make light talk as she had been wont 
to do with Waring Ridgway? 

“But if I ask too much, I shall not 
be hurt if you deny me,” he continued. 
“For how long has your engagement 


with Mr. Ridgway been broken, may I 
ask ?” 

“Between fifteen 
utes.” 

“A lovers’ quarrel, perhaps?” he haz- 
arded timidly. 

“On the contrary, quite final and ir- 
revocable. Mr. Ridgway and I have 
never been lovers.” She was not sure 
whether this last were meant as a con- 
fession or a justification. 

“Not lovers?” He waited for her to 
explain. 

Her proud eyes faced him. “We be- 
came engaged for other reasons. I 
thought that did not matter. But I find 
my other reasons were not sufficient. 
To-day I terminated the engagement. 
But it is only fair to say that Mr. Ridg- 
way had come here for that purpose. I 
merely anticipated him.” Her self-con- , 
tempt would not let her abate one jot 
of the humiliating truth. She flayed 
herself with a whip of scorn quite lost 
on Hobart. 

A wave of surging hope was flushing 
his heart, but he held himself well in 
hand. 

“T must be presumptuous still,” he 
said. “I must find out if you broke the 
engagement because you care for an- 
other man.” 

She tried to meet his shining eyes and 
could not. “You have no right to ask 
that.” 

“Perhaps not till I have asked some- 
thing else. I wonder if I should have 
any chance if I were to tell you that I 
love you.” 

Her glance swept 
delicious little laugh. 
tell till you try.” 


and twenty min- 


him shyly with a 
“You never can 
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CHAPTER XV. 


REAT © strength and 
safety with heaviest 
charges.” ‘Abso- 
lute immunity from all 
risk of blowing open.” 
‘The combination of a 
perfect trigger action 
with a_ perfect cock- 

ing action.” Ted Haviland was stand- 

ing outside the window of a gunsmith’s 
shop in the King’s Road, Chelsea, read- 
ing the enticing legends in which Mr. 

Webley sets forth the superiority of his 

wares above those of all other makers. 

It was the second day after he had got 

Audrey’s letter. In his least hopeful 

moods he had never expected that blow ; 

and when it fell, as a bolt from the 
blue, he was stunned, and could not 
realize that he was struck. He imag- 
ined all kinds of explanations to ac- 

count for Audrey’s conduct. It was a 

misunderstanding, a sudden _ freak; 

_ was some mystery waiting to be 

solved; some one—his cousin Nettie, 

probably— had spread some story about 
him which had reached Audrey. The 
scandal already spread in the family 
would have been enough; she could 
hardly have identified its loudly dressed 
heroine as herself. It only remained 
for him to clear his character. Any- 
thing—anything rather than believe in 
what all healthy youth revolts against 
the irrevocable, the end. 

He had tried three times to see Au- 
drey, and she was “not at home”; 
though the third time he had seen ‘her 
go into the house not two minutes be- 
lore. That instant he had turned away 


with a stinging mist in his eyes and the 
blood surging in his brain. His thoughts 
now leaped to the end as blindly as they 
had shrunk from it before. He had no 
definite idea of shooting himself when 
he turned into the King’s Road—his 
one object was to go in any direction 
rather than home; but the shop-win- 
dow, with its stacks of rifles and cards 
displaying “Mark I.” revolvers, ar- 
ranged on them like the spokes of a 
wheel, caught his attention. He was 
possessed with the desire to have a re- 
volver of his own, no matter for what 
purpose. 

He had just chosen a “Mark I.,” and 
was going into the shop to buy it, when 
he heard his name called in a loud, 
hearty voice: “Ted, you bounder! 
stop!” and his arm was pulled with a 
grip that drew him backward from the 
door-step. 

“Hardy!” 

He knew the voice, 
to recognize the man. 
beard, a face that 
tanned with bark, trousers tucked into 
high boots, and tightened with a belt 
like a horse-girth, an old Norfolk jacket 
stained with travel and the chase, a 
canvas shirt laced with a red cord and 
tassels, and a platelike hat of gray felt 
flapping about his ears, made Hardy 
look something like a cowboy or a ban- 
dit. So singular was the apparition that 
had plucked Ted back from the abyss, 
that the Furies and the infernal phan- 
toms vanished into smoke before it. It 
brought with it a breath of Atlantic 
seas and of winds from the far West. 

“You young rascal! so it’s you, is it? 
I didn’t know you from Satan, till I 


but it was hard 
A thick black 
might have been 
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saw you turn round after flattening 
your nose against what’s-his-name’s 
plate-glass. I wish I were in your 
shoes.” 

“Do you?” said Ted, with a grimace. 
“H’m. Why?” 

“Because your whole expression sug- 
gests—partridges !” 

“Does it? <As it happens, I was 
thinking about a revolver.” 

“Potting burglars, eh? About all the 
sport you poor devils of cockneys will 
get on the First.” 

“Look here, Hardy, this is uncanny. 
Where did you spring from?” 

“Straight from Euston this after- 
noon, from Queenstown yesterday 


morning; before that from the other 
side of the Rockies.” 
on 


That accounts for your amazing get- 
,’ 


b] 


up. 
“Yes; and, by Jove! after a year in 
a log-hut on the wrong side of a preci- 
pice, you're glad to get your feet on 
London pavement, and smell London 
smells again. And look there, Ted! 
There isn’t a lovelier sight on God’s 
earth than a_ well-dressed English 
woman. Where are we going? How 
about that revolver?” 

Ted had forgotten all about it. 
Hardy’s sane, open-air spirits had in- 
fected him so far that he had let him- 
self be dragged at a rapid pace up the 
King’s Road, where their progress at- 
tracted considerable attention. As 
Hardy strode on, with his long, swing- 
ing legs, he appeared to be scattering 
the crowd before him. 

“Never mind the thing now; it'll 
keep. How that girl stares! Does she 
take us for banditti?”’ 

“Not you, you puppy, in that coat and 
topper. No mistaking you for anything 
but what you are—the sickly product 
of an effete civilization. Don’t be 
frightened, you haven’t gone off in the 
least; you’re a little pale, but prettier 
than you were, if anything.” 

“I say you ought to be in the bosom 
of your family.” 

“T haven’t got a family.” 

“Well, what brings you here, of all 
places in the world?” 

“My cousin, Audrey Craven.” 


There was no reserve about Hardy. 
At the name, so unexpectedly spoken, 
the under-world opened again for Ted, 
with all its Furies. They walked on for 
some minutes in silence, ‘then Hardy 
began again: 

“T called to see her. Of course she 
was out. Hard lines, wasn’t it?” 

Ted forced himself to speak. 
yes, beastly hard.” 

“You must have met her lately. How 
is she looking?” 

“Oh, remarkably cheerful, when I 
last saw her.” 

“When was that?” Hardy asked, a 
little anxiously. 

“The day before yesterday.” 

“Ah! She'd got my 
then.” 

Ted bit his lip. They were too much 
absorbed, he in his misery and Hardy 
in his joy, for either to be conscious of 
the other’s feeling. 

“Old boy,” said Hardy, as_ they 
turned out of the King’s Road, “what 
have you got to do?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then come and help me to hunt up 
some diggings. How about Devon 
Street ?” 

“T don’t know; but I suppose we can 
look,” said Ted dismally. Hardy’s 
spirits were beginning to pall on him. 

“T may as well go and look up Kath- 
erine while I’m about it. Dear old sis, 
I suppose she’l! be out, too.” 

“Not she—she’s much too busy for 
that.” 

“Not too busy to see her old play- 
fellow, you bet your boots,” 

He was so glad to see everybody 
again that he was sure everybody must 
be glad to see him. In his rapture at 
being in London, the place he loathed 
and execrated a year ago, he could 
have embraced the stranger in the 
street. Those miles of pavement, those 
towering walls that seemed to make 
streets of the sky as he looked up, all 
that world of brick and mortar was 
Audrey’s world, the ground for her 
feet, the scene of all her doings. ~The 
women that went by wore the fashions » 
she would be wearing now. At any 
moment she herself might turn out of 


“Oh, 


telegram, 
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some shop door round some corner. 
A faint hope that he might find her with 
Katherine had led him to Devon 
Street. 

But Ted’s, not Audrey’s, were the 
first hands that touched his; and it was 
not Audrey, but his “little half-sister,” 
that gave Hardy his first welcome 
home. 

“Well, sis?” 

“Vincent! is it you?” 

There was nothing in the words but 
the glad courtesy of the woman who 
had been his playfellow in the days 
when he was a boy and she a tom- 
boy; but they went to Hardy’s heart 
and dried up his speech. They were the 
first kind words he had heard since he 
left England. 

Katherine put away her work and 
made him sit in the one comfortable 
chair the studio afforded; Mrs. Rogers 
was sent for cakes and cream at a mo- 
ment’s notice; and the resources of the 
tiny household were taxed to their ut- 
most to do honor to the returned emi- 
grant. Even Ted forgot. his gloom for 


the time being, and took his part in 


these hospitable rites. Then came the 
question of Hardy’s lodgings. Mrs. 
Rogers was consulted, and, being unable 
to name any landlady of greater respect- 
ability than herself, and her ground 
floor happening to be to let—the rarest 
thing in the world for her—she sug- 
gested that “the gentleman should try 
it for a week or two, till ’e could suit 
‘isself elsewhere. But, though I sy it 
as shouldn’t, when a gentleman comes 
to me, sir, ’e wants to sty. My larst 
gentleman, ’e’d a styd with me till ’e 
was took awy in ’is coffin if I'd a kep’ 
‘im; but Lor’ bless you, my dear, ’e 
was that pertic’ler I couldn’t do with ’is 
fads; not at fancy prices, I couldn’t. I 
‘ad to tell im to gow, for mussy’s syke, 
where ’e’d git ’is own French cook, and 
is own butler to black ’is ’arf-doz’n pyre 
0’ boots all at once for ’im.” This was 
the recognized fiction by which Mrs. 
Rogers accounted for the departure of 
any of her lodgers. Lest it should 
seem to speak badly for her willingness 
and for the quality of the attendance at 
No. 12, she invariably added: “Not 
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but wot I’d work my ’ead orf to please 
any gentleman that 7s a gentleman; and 
when you’ve eaten one of my dinners, 
sir, you won’t want nobody else to cook 
and do for you no more.” And, though 
Ted had pointed out to her the sinister 
ambiguity of this formula, she had 
never invented any other. 

The ground floor was seen; and after 
Mrs. Rogers, on her part, had stipu- 
lated for cold luncheons three days in 
the week, and not more than one bath 
in the one day; and after Katherine, on 
Hardy’s part, had suggested sundry in- 
novations, involving the condemnation 
of all the pictures and ornaments she 
could lay her hands on—a piece of 
sacrilege which Mrs. Rogers regarded 
more in sorrow than in anger, as indi- 
cating a pitiable aberration of intellect 
—the rooms were taken from that date. 

Was it Chance, or Necessity, or 
Providence, that caused Ted and Hardy 
to meet at the parting of the ways?— 
that waked Ted from the dream of 
self-destruction, and lodged Hardy un- 
der the same roof with Katherine Havi- 
land? 

His arrangements completed, Hardy 
hurried off again to Chelsea. Audrey, 
he thought, had expected him by a later 
train, and would be back by six o’clock, 
waiting for him. This time the foot- 
man met him with a little note from his 
mistress. Audrey had never dreamed 
that Vincent could get up to town so 
quickly. She was so sorry she had 
missed him; especially as she had had 
to go to bed with a feverish cold and 
a splitting headache. She would be de- 
lighted to see him if he could call to- 
morrow afternoon, between three and 
four. And she was always very affec- 
tionately his. 

He was bitterly disappointed, but his 
disappointment was nothing to his 
trouble about Audrey’s illness. Fever- 
ish colds contracted in August often 
prove fatal. But he was not utterly cast 
down. There was still to-morrow. 

He went back to Devon Street slow- 
ly, for he felt tired, out of all propor- 
tion to his muscular exertions that day. 
During the evening, which he spent in 
the Havilands’ studio, his depression 
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gave way before the prospect of seeing 
Audrey to-morrow. He looked at 
Katherine’s pictures, gave her a great 
deal of advice, and expressed the utmost 
‘astonishment at the progress she had 
made. He considered “The Witch of 
Atlas” particularly fine. 

“It was painted four years ago, and, 
as a matter of fact, I haven’t made a bit 
of progress since. But, never mind, 
you're quite right. It isn’t half bad.” 

She bent over her picture lovingly, 
brushed away the dust from the can- 
vas, and turned it resolutely with its 
face to the wall. She had not looked at 
it since the day of renunciation. Her 
work led Hardy on to talk of his, and 
he grew eloquent about the book, “Sport 
West of the Rockies,” which, as he had 
once told Audrey, was “to make pos- 
terity sit up.” He had the manuscript 
down-stairs in his bag. Some day he 
would read them a chapter or two; it 
would give them some idea of wild, 
virgin nature, of what a sportsman’s life 
really was—the best life, perhaps, take 
it all round, to be lived on this earth; 
it was to be the pioneer book of its sub- 
ject. Hardy was always at his ease with 
Ted.and Katherine. Self-restraint was 
superfluous in their company; they 
knew him too well, and liked him in 
spite of their knowledge. They were 
used to his tempestuous bursts of narra- 
tive, and would laugh frankly in his 
face, while he joined in the laugh with 
the greatest enjoyment. With him or- 
namental story-telling was an amusing 
game, in which, if you were clever 
enough to catch him lying, you had won 
and he had lost, that was all. 

To-night he lay back in his chair and 
expanded gloriously. He told tales of 
perilous adventure by flood and field, 
by mountain and forest; of the wild 
chase of moose and wapiti among the 
snows of the Rockies; of the fierce de- 
light of single-handed combat with 
grizzly bears, the deadliest of their kind ; 
of how he, Hardy, had been rolled down 
a cafion, locked in the embrace of a 
furry fiend that he had stabbed in the 
throat one second before the fatal hug. 
He told of the melting of the snows in 
forest rivers; of the flood that swept 


away the lonely traveler’s encampment, 
and bore him, astride on a log of drift- 
wood, five miles amid wrack and boul- 
ders on its whirling current; of deliver- 
ance through a pious Indian and his 
canoe, which he entered as by a miracle 
in midstream, and without upsetting 
any of the three. He told of long wan- 
derings in the twilight solitudes of 
Canadian forests; of dangers from 
wolves and the wild coyotes, half-dog, 
half-wolf, heard nightly howling round 
the Indian camp-fires ; and from the in- 
tangible malice of the skunk, a beauti- 
ful but dreadful power, to be propiti- 
ated with bated breath and muffled foot- 
step. He told, too, of the chipmunks, 
with their sharp, twittering bark; and 
he contrived to invest even these tiny 


‘creatures with an atmosphere of terror 


—for it is well known that their temper 
is atrocious, and that a colony of them 
will set upon the unfortunate traveler 
who happens to offend one, and leave 
nothing of him but his bones and the 
indigestible portions of his clothing. 


And over all he cast the glamour of his 
fancy, as if it had been the red light 
of the prairie sunsets; in it he appeared 
transfigured, a half-mythical personage, 


heroic, if not indeed divine. The whole 
of it had appeared word for word in 
the pages of the pioneer book. 

“Ah, sis,” he observed complacently 
at the end of it, “that’s all copy for 
‘Sport West of the Rockies.’ When 
that comes out you'll soon see me at the 
top of the tree. Why aren’t you an 
artist in words? Why don’t you use the 
pen instead of the brush?” 

He implied that if her ambition had 
been literary he would have raised her 
to a position just below him, on the 
highest pinnacle of earthly fame. Then 
he passed, by a gentle transition, to an- 
other subject. 

“By the bye, have you two seen much 
of my cousin Audrey?” 

This second utterance of the name 
was too much for Ted’s overstrained 
nerves. He got up, stifled a yawn, and 
held out his hand to Hardy. 

“T say, do you mind if I go to bed 
now? I can’t for the life of me keep 
awake.” 
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“Good night, old fellow; I’m afraid 
I've sent you to sleep with my yarns.” 

“Not a bit. We'll have some more 
{o-morrow.” 

To-morrow? 

“What’s the matter with the boy, 
Kathy? He looks seedy.” 

“Oh, nothing. He's not overstrong, 
perhaps, but he’s all right.” 

“What’s he doing with himself here?” 

“Painting. Oh, Vincent, I should 
like you to see some of his things, now 
he’s gone!” 

All her pride in her brother was 
roused, perhaps by Vincent's boasting. 
She lifted the white linen cloth that 
covered one of Ted’s easels, and re- 
vealed the portrait of Audrey. She 
had not guessed the truth; if she had, 
she would not have looked at Vincent 
just then. ‘Fhe effect she had produced 
was unmistakable. The blood rose to 
his face in a wave that died suddenly 
away, leaving a yellowish pallor under 
its sunburn. 

“How beautiful!” he said softly, more 
to himself than Katherine. 

He gazed at the portrait 
eyes would never be satisfied with see- 
ing. The pathos in his face gave it a 
sort of spirituality; and Katherine no- 
ticed his hand trembling as he helped 
her to cover the picture again. 

“It’s like her—as only genius could 
make it.” 

Only genius? Did he think that only 
genius had wrought that work of trans- 
figuration, in which Katherine found it 
hard to see any likeness to the woman 
as she knew her now? She had read 
the secret of Vincent’s hope. Ought she 
to let him believe a lie? Did not she, 
Ted’s sister, of all people, owe him the 
truth? No. Vincent’s eyes looked as 
if they wanted sleep before everything. 
Sufficient unto the night is the evil 
thereof. And perhaps, after all, she had 
been mistaken. Hardy held out his 
hand, said a short good-night, and was 
gone before she could say more. 

There flashed back on her the mem- 
ory of Audrey’s first visit to her. She 
recalled her little self-conscigus air of 
possession in speaking of her cousin. 


as if his 
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She was morally certain that Audrey 
had treated Vincent as she had treated 
Ted. 

“Beware of the woman who kisses 
you on both cheeks; it’s too much for 
friendship, and too little for love!” 

Hardy went out of doors, turned on 
to the Embankment, and so on to Chel- 
sea, for the third time that day. He 
wanted to assure himself of Audrey’s 
nearness by one more sight of the brown 
brick shrine that held her. The house 
stood’ as he had seen it once before, 
asleep in the yellow gaslight, shut in 
from the road by the trees, screened 
from the lamps on the Embankment by 
the storm-shutters folded over its win- 
dows, guarding its secrets well, all but 
two windows on the second floor, which 
were open to the night. That was Au- 
drey’s room, he knew. Little fool! Ill 
with a feverish cold, and sleeping with 
open windows! For about half an 
hour he walked up and down en the 
Embankment opposite, like a sentry on 
duty, his long shadow blackening and 


fading as he passed from light to light. 

When he got back to his rooms, he 
feltea sensation that had sometimes come 
upon him after a long day’s hunting, a 
feeling of deadly fatigue and stifling 
emptiness, as if the rest of his body 
were drained of the blood that choked 


his heart. He opened his traveling- 
bag, took out a large silver flask, looked 
at it, sighed, shuddered slightly, poured 
about two tablespoonfuls of brandy 
down his throat; and then, with a ges- 
ture of indescribable disgust, emptied 
the remainder out of the window into 
the yard below. He undressed and got 
into bed quickly, turned over on his 
right side for greater ease, and was soon 
asleep and dreaming of to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

There: was no sleep for Ted that 
night. Toward morning he fell into a 
doze, broken by unpleasant dreams, and 
woke with a confused consciousness of 
trouble. It had been connected in his 
dreams with Hardy’s return, and, once 
awake, the knowledge that he was in 
the same house with him was insup- 
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portable. Not that he had yet guessed 
how Vincent stood to Audrey; he had 
simply a nervous dread of hearifig him 
talk about her. The casual utterance 
of her name went through him like a 
sword, and in his present mood Vin- 
cent’s boisterous spirits disturbed and 
irritated him. More to get away from 
him than with any definite idea of work, 
he spent his morning at the National 
Gallery, touching up the copy of the 
Botticelli Madonna which Katherine 
had begun long ago for Audrey.’ He 
had set to work almost mechanically, 
with a sense that whatever he did at the 
present moment was only provisional 
—only a staving off of the intolerable 
future; but soon the technical difficul- 
ties of his task absorbed him, and he 
became interested in spite of himself. 
He was so passive to the spiritual influ- 
ences of line and color, that perhaps the 
beauty of the gray-eyed girl Madonna 
may have given’ him something of its 
own ttanquillity. 

Unfortunately, the good effects of his 


morning’s industry were undone when 
he got home, by finding Hardy alone 
in the studio, sitting before Audrey‘s 


portrait. He had dragged the easel to 
the light, and had been studying the 
canvas for some minutes before Ted 
came in. The boy stifled an angry ex- 
clamation. 

“Ted,” said Hardy, “what do you 
want for this picture?” 

“T don’t want anything for it.” 

“Nonsense! Every good picture has 
its price.” 

“This one hasn't, anyway.” 

“Look here, and don’t be a young 
fool. This is the best thing you’ve 
done in your life or ever will do. I’m 
in rather low water at present, but wait 
till I’ve heard from my British Colum- 
bian agent, or, better still, wait till the 
pioneer book comes out, and I'll give 
you a hundred for it, honor bright, if 
you'll let me have it at once.” 

“T can’t let you have it at once, and 
I won’t let you have it at all.” 

“The deuce you won’t! Come, fix 
your own price.” 

“I’m not a swindling dealer, and I’m 


not a liar, though you mightn’t think it. 
I told you I wasn’t going to let you have 
it at any price.” 

“H’m. Do you mind telling me one 
thing? Are you going to sell it to any 
one else?” 

“I’m not going to sell it to any one. 
I’m going to keep it myself.” 

They looked at each other with steady 
eyes, each understanding and each de- 
fying the other’s thought. Hardy’s 
face was the first to soften. He put his 
hand on Ted’s shoulder. “All right, 
old boy. We've hit each other hard this 
time. The least we can do is to hold 
our tongues about it.” And he left 
him. 

Hardy spoke with the magnanimity 
of imperfect comprehension. He had 
been defeated in his purpose of buying 
Audrey’s portrait; but however great 
his discomfiture, he, being the success- 
ful lover, could afford a little pity for 
Ted as the victim of a hopeless pas- 
sion. To Ted, on the other hand, the 
revelation of Hardy’s feelings threw 
light on Audrey’s conduct. It accounted 
for everything that was most inexplica- 
ble in it. It must have been the news 
of Hardy’s return that made her break 
off her engagement so suddenly. His 
instinct told him that she had probably 
given her word to her cousin before 
he left England ; jealousy suggested that 
she had cared for him all the time. He 
tried to reason it out, but stopped short 
of the obvious conclusion that, if these 
things were altogether as he supposed, 
her engagement to himself must have 
been merely an amusement hit upon by 
Audrey to fill up a dull interval. He 
preferred to regard it as a mystery. 
And now all reasoning gave way before 
the desire to see her again, and know 
the truth from herself once for all. 

To Audrey, as the fountain of truth, 
he accordingly went, choosing a time 
between half-past two and three, when 
she was most likely to be in. As he 
reached her door, it was being held 
open for her to go out, and she was 
standing in the outer hall buttoning her 
gloves. She drew back when she saw 
Ted, but escape was impossible. He 
saw the movement and the flash of her 
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little white teeth as she bit her lip with 
ennovance. 

She came forward smiling. 

“Oh, is it you, Ted? As you see, 
I’m just going out.” 

“You will see me before you go?” 

“I can’t possibly. I’ve got to go and 
call on an uncle and aunt at the Hotel 
Metropole.” 

“I'm very sorry. But I won't keep 
you more than ten minutes.” 
~ *T can’t spare ten minutes. I’m late 
as it is, and I have to be back by half- 
past three. I’ve got an appointment.” 

“You've not time to get there and 
back. You'd better put it off.” 

“T can’t, Ted. They’re only up from 
Friday till Monday. Dean Craven has 
to preach at the Abbey to-morrow. 
Come again.” 

“I can’t come again.” 

“Well, then——” she hesitated. “You 
may walk part of the way with me.” 

He went with her down the short 
flagged path that led to the gate. Once 
out of the servant’s hearing, he stopped, 
and looked firmly in her face. 

“IT must see you now, and it had bet- 
ter be in the house. I’ve only one ques- 
tion to ask you. Five minutes will be 
enough for that—at least it won’t be 
my fault if it isn’t.” 

She had laid her hand on the gate, 
which Ted held shut, and her mouth 
was obstinately set. 
voice conquered her self-will. She 
turned and led the way to the house. 

“You had better come into the morn- 
ing-room.” 

He followed her; she closed the door, 
and they stood facing each other a mo- 
ment without speaking. 

“Well, Ted?” 

“Audrey, why did you write that let- 
ter?” 

“Because it was easier to write what 
I did than’to say it. Do you want to 
hold me to my word?” 

“No. I want to know your reasons 
for breaking it. You haven't given me 
any yet.” 

“I did, Ted. I told you it had 
been a mistake—yours and mine.” 

“Speak for yourself. Where was 
mistake ?” : 


all 


my 


Something in his ° 
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“The mistake was in our ever getting 
engaged at all—in our thinking that 
we cared for each other.” 

“T cared enough for you, didn’t I?” 

“No, you didn’t. You only thought 
you did. Katherine told me i 

“What did Katherine tell you?” 

“That you hadn’t any feelings, that 
you really cared for nothing but your 
painting, that you'd only a ru—rudi- 
mentary heart.” 

“Really? That is interesting. 
did she tell you that?” 

“The very day we were engaged.” 

“And you believed her?” 

“Not then. I did afterward.” 

“How long afterward—the 
day ?” 

“Ye-es; I think so.” 

“I see—when you wanted to believe 
it. Not before.” 

She was trembling, but she gathered 
together all her feeble forces for the 
defense. : 

“No, no; doa’t you remember? At 
the very first—the day of our engage- 
ment—we were both so. miserable at 
the idea of your going away—we did it 
all so recklessly—before either of us 
thought. You see, Ted, you were so 
very young.” 

“It’s a pity that didn’t strike you be- 
fore.” 

“Tt did, it did; but I wouldn’t think 
of it. I blinded myself. The fact is, 
we were both as mad as hatters. You 
know people can’t get married in that 
state. We should have had to wait for 
a—a lucid interval.” 

Ted recognized the miserable pleas- 
antry; it was what he had said to her 
himself a day or two after their en- 
gagement. The phrase had amused 
Audrey at the time and lodged in her 
memory. She borrowed it now in her 
hour of need, and laughed, unconscious 
of her plagiarism. 

“IT understand perfectly. You want 
to get rid of me as a proof of your 
own sanity. Is that it?” 

She looked up in the utmost sur- 
prise. “Not to get rid of you, Ted; of 
course not. I shall still keep you as my 
best friend.” 

“Thanks, 


Wher? 


other 


You had better not try to 
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do that. I’m told I’ve no talent for 
friendship.” 

“Then I suppose, after this, you'd 
rather I cut you, if we meet?” 

“You can please yourself about that.” 

“You may be sure I shall. Oh, Ted, 
I didn’t expect that from you! But it’s 
quite right. Hit hard, 1 can’t defend 
myself.” 

“Please don’t attempt it, there’s no 
occasion to. Only tell me one thing.” 

“Well?” She sat down as if wearied 
with this unnecessary trifling. 

He paused. 

“It’s evident that you don’t care about 
me. Do you care for any one else?” 

“You’ve no right to ask me that.” 

“Haven't If I thought | had; and, 


if you'll only think a minute, you'll 
agree with me.’”* 

She put her head on one side as if 
gravely considering the question. 
You’ve no right to ask me 


“No. 
that.” 

“Let me put it differefitly—since your 
feelings are sacred, you needn’t tell me 
anything about them. Were you en- 
gaged to Hardy before you knew me?” 

“That question is even more imper- 
tinent than the last.” 

“I beg your pardon, then. 
swer it, if you don't like to.” 

He turned away. 

“Don’t go yet, Ted. I haven’t done. 
Listen. I was thoughtless, I was mis- 
taken” (Audrey was anxious to escape 
the imputation of a big fault by the 
graceful confession of a little one), “but 
I'm not as bad as you think me. You 
think I cared for Vincent. I didn't. I 
never cared a straw about him—never. 
You were the first.” 

“Was I? Not the last, though, it 
seems.” 

“Perhaps not. But I deceived myself 
before I deceived you.” 

“Well, you took me in completely, if 
it’s any satisfaction to you. Never 
mind, Audrey; you’ve done your best 
to remedy that now.” 

He had turned, and his hand was on 
the door to go, when he heard her call- 
ing him back softly. 

“Ted ” She had followed him to 
the door, he felt the touch of her little 


Don't an- 


gloved hand on his coat-sleeve; under 
the black meshes of her veil he saw 
her eyes shining with tears that could 
not fall. He hesitated. 

“Forgive me,” she whispered. 

“Not till you have answered my ques- 
tion.” 

“Which question, Ted?” 

“The impertinent one.” 

“About Vincent?” 

sab 

Her eves had been fixed on the 
ground, now they glanced up quickly. 

“Did Vincent tell you I was engaged 
to him?” 

“No.” * 

Her eyelids drooped again; then, 
urged to desperation by her own cow- 
ardice, she raised them and looked in 
his face to answer. And as she looked, 
she saw for the first time how changed 
it was. Its bloom was gone, the lines 
were set and hard—Ted looked years 
older than his age. 

“Don’t believe him if he ever says 
so. I am not engaged to him, and I 
never was.” 

“Thanks, 
know.” 

He turned on his heel and left her. 
He knew that she had lied. 

He left her in a state of vague con- 
sternation. She had been prepared for 
an outburst of feeling on Ted’s part, in 
which case she would have remained 
mistress of the field without loss of dig- 
nity. As it had happened, the victory 
was certainly not with her. This was 
contrary to all her expectations. She 
had looked for protestations, emotions— 
in short, a scene; but not for cold, dis- 
passionate cross-examination. It was 
so unlike Ted—Ted, who was always 
giving himself away; it was more the 
sort of thing she could have fancied 
Wyndham saying under the same cir- 
cumstances. She had seen something 
of this impersonal manner once or twice 
before, in those rare moments when 
they had discussed some picture, or Ted 
had talked to her about his work or 
Katherine’s. It had annoyed her then; 
she thought it showed a want of en- 
thusiasm. Now the boy’s heartless 
self-possession amazed and overpow- 


That was all I wanted to 
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ered her. Audrey was incapable of 
imagining what she had not seen, and 
she had never got to the bottom of the 
Haviland character; never divined its 
gravity under the mask of frivolity; 
never proved its will, nor reckoned with 
its pride. Three days ago she would 
have laughed at the idea of referring 
any moral question to Ted’s judgment, 
for she had taken no pains to hide heg 
faults from him; she had been selfish, 
reckless, vain, capricious, by turns and 
altogether, and it had made no differ- 
ence then. Now she felt that he had 
condemned her. To be sure, she had 
told him a lie; but what was that in the 
catalogue of her offenses? 

It was everything. He could have 


forgiven anything but that. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

But Ted’s notion of morality was a 
question Audrey had no time to go into. 
A violent ring at the front-door bell 
recalled her to herself, and made her 
glance at the clock. It was a quarter- 
past three. She had wasted half an 
hour in fruitless discussion with Ted, 
and it left her ill-prepared for the 
stormy interview to follow. Her nerve 
gave way before the prospect of that 
hour with Hardy. She might have es- 
caped it if it had not been for Ted, for 
she had meant to call early on her un- 
cle and aunt, and bring them back with 
her to Chelsea, so that it would be im- 
possible for Vincent to see her alone. 
Ted’s coming had made that scheme 
useless. She listened. Yes, it was Vin- 
cent; she had heard his voice in the 
hall. 

“I told him between three and four. 
\nybody else would have known that 
meant half-past four.” 

She spent ten minutes after Hardy 
was announced gathering herself to- 
gether to meet him. She would have 
thought of sending for Miss Craven, an 
old device of hers when she wanted ‘to 
avoid explanations; but Miss Craven 
was away. Her only hope was in some 
casual caller. 

Meanwhile Hardy was striding up 
and down the drawing-room, waiting 
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impatiently for Audrey. He was a lit- 
tle hurt at being shown into an empty 
room ; he had expected to find the small 
thing sitting there to welcome him. 
That ten minutes was the longest he 
had ever spent—it was the meeting- 
point in time for two eternities. As his 
thought leaped forward to the future 
it was thrown back upon the past. Then, 
as he gazed about him half mechanical- 
ly, he was aware that his eyes were 
looking for the things they had been 
used to, and could not find them. 
Everything was changed in that room he 
had run in and out of as a boy. The 
familiar furniture, the signs and tokens 
of Audrey’s daily presence, the old- 
fashioned knickknacks which had de- 
lighted her mother’s heart, all were 
gone. His aunt’s portrait was no longer 
there; in its place hung the photo- 
gravure of the Madonna di San Sisto. 
Instead of the cozy-corner where he 
had lain at Audrey’s feet ltis last night 
in England, there stood a polished rose- 
wood secretary, thrown open, showing 
its empty pigeon-holes.. Everywhere he 
looked it was the same; there were new 
things all around him. If he could 
have read their secret he would have 
seen that that room was the picture of 
Audrey’s soul; the persons who had by 
turns taken possession of it had left 
there each one the traces of his power. 
If you could have cut a vertical sec- 
tion through Audrey’s soul, you would 
have found it built up in successive lay- 
erg of soul. When you had dug 
through Wyndham, you came to Ted; 
when you had got through Ted, you 
came upon Hardy, the oldest formation 
of all. The room was instructive as a 
museum filled with the records of these 
changes. But the specimens were badly 
arranged, recent deposits lying side by 
side with relics of an earlier period— 
thus the floor was covered with the 
bearskin given by Hardy and the Per- 
sian rugs laid down during the Art 
age. The rosewood secretary and a lit- 
tle revolving bookcase by Audrey’s 
chair marked the change wrought by 
Wyndham. They were part of modern 
history and the memory of man. 
Hardy, in the midst of these curiosities 
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of natural science, was like a lay visitor 
without a guide—he admired, he won- 
dered, he recognized an object here and 
there, but of what it all meant he had 
not the ghost of an idea. 

He left off wondering, and waited, 
listening for the feet that used to fall 
so lightly on the stairs. 

At last the door opened softly, and 
Audrey stood before him. But she 
stood still, looking at him as if uncer- 
tain whether to go or stay. 

“Audrey!” His face lit up with joy, 
his heart bounded. 

“How do you do, Vincent? 

He held out his arms, and she came 
to him slowly, without a word. She let 
him hold her for an instant, closing her 
eyes to hide the fear in them; let him 
lift her veil and kiss her cheeks and 
mouth, Then she turned her face away, 
put out her hands against his chest, and 
pushed him from her. 

“Audrey! What have I done?” 

“Oh! I don’t know, I don’t know!” 

She walked away to the looking-glass 
over the chimneypiece, and took off her 
gloves and veil. She wanted to gain 
time. Hardy followed her to the op- 
posite side of the fireplace. 

‘“‘Whatever possessed you, 
to grow that horrid beard?” 

He had forgotten the change in his 
personal appearance. He looked in the 
glass, and was startled by his own re- 
flection. Owing to the agony of the 
shock she had given him, his face was 
still gray and drawn. The poor fellow 
tried to smile, and that made matters 
worse. 

“T dare say it was a nasty shock. Did 
it make you feel as if I was somebody 
else: ‘- 

“Oh, no; it has not altered you much. 
It’s not that. But—lI hate beards, as 
you know.” 

There was silence. Hardy was strug- 
gling with the old stifling question in 
his heart. Emotion was bad for him. 

“Is this all you’ve got to say to me, 
after being a year away?” 

She looked at him, shook her head, 
and played with the ornaments on the 
mantel-board. 


”? 


Vincent, 
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“Why can’t you speak to me? Has 
anything happened? Is anybody dead?” 

“No; but I wish I was.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because ” She was trying to 
wring the neck off a little china image 
now. “Oh, Vincent, don’t think me 
very unkind! but I—I’d rather, another 
time, you didn’t show your cousinly af- 
f@ction quite in that way. That’s all.” 

He covered his eyes with one hand 
to shut out the sight of Audrey. 

“No, that’s not all, I see. There’s 
something else behind that—there must 
be. Has anything happened?” 

She bowed her head and sighed, a 
long, shivering sigh. The china image 
slipped through her fingers, and was 
broken to bits on the hearthstone. 

“Audrey—what is it?” 

He took her by the wrists and drew 
her gently to him. As he touched her 
he saw her face whiten and her eyes 
dilate. 

“Do you remember last year when 
you said you loved me?—when you 
promised to be my wife? Do you re- 
member how you said good-by to me 
then? Now you won't speak to me. 
What have you been doing to make you 
hate me? Or what stupid idea have 
you got into your head about me?” 

“Nothing—nothing. Only—I want 
you to understand that what you said 
just now is out of the question. It 
can’t be.” 

“Why not? You promised; so it 
could be once, why not now?” 

“Because—because—I never 
promised, you know.” 

“You never promised! You little 
liar! You may want to break your 
promise, but you can hardly say you 
didn’t make it. 

“I never made it—not of my own 
free will. You took advantage of me; 
you forced me into it. You teased me 
till I said I cared for you, and—l 
didn’t.” 

“So, then, you told me a lie? You 
wrote lie after lie to me in your letters 
for a year?” 

She writhed away from him, but he 
still held her by the wrists, face to face 
with him, the length of their arms apart. 


really 
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“Let me go, Vincent! You’ve no 
right to hold me in this way. You’re 
hurting my arm!” 

Unconsciously his grasp had tight- 
ened till the diamond mounted on one 
of her threadlike bracelets was pressed 
into her flesh and made it bleed. 

“See there!” 

He let her go. She sat down and 
put her pocket-handkerchief to- her 
wrist. 

“If you tell lies, Audrey, what am I 
to believe? What you said then, or 
what you say now?” 

‘I’m telling the truth now, because I 
don’t want this wretched misunder- 
standing to go any further.” 

“Can't you speak plainly? Do you 
mean this, that you don’t love me?” 

“Yes. It’s true. I don’t love you; I 
can't—at least, not like that.” 

“I can’t believe it! It’s impossible! 


As long as I can remember, whatever 
you said or did, you made me think 
you loved me. You said last year you’d 
be my wife; but that’s nothing. Long 
before that you let me live on the hope 


of it, year after year. It’s inconceiv- 
able that you could have done these 
things if you didn’t care for me. Even 
you couldn’t be such an unfeeling little 
fiend.” 

“No, no; you worked on my feelings. 
You wouldn’t let me have any will of 
my own. And now you want me to 
marry you whether I like it or not. 
Whatever happens, I can’t do that, Vin- 
cent.” 

“Why not?” . 

“Must I tell you?” 

“Isn't that the very least you can 
do?’ 

“Well—you know, Vincent, you’ve 
been very wild; you’ve told me so your- 
self a thousand times.” 

“Is it that? You knew that long 
ago. 

“T never realized it till now. Now I 
know that I can only really love some 
one strong and good, whose goodness 
would help me and make me good, 
too,” 

Audrey’s infantile irony made Hardy 
laugh. That laugh frightened her. 

“Do you think I don’t know that?” 
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he said, “What do you suppose I went 
out of England for? It wasn’t to shoot, 
or to farm, either. It was to get away 
out of the reach of temptation, to live 
in a pure air, and make myself pure 
for your sake. Do you know, Audrey, 
I was out there, without a soul to speak 
to, a year; one horrible long year, fight- 
ing the.devil, waiting till I could come 
back and tell you that I was fit to love 
you. God knows I’m not all I ought 
to be—who is? At least, I’m not 
ashamed now to ask you to be my wife. 
Will you never forget the past?” 

She had hesitated before, but now 
Hardy’s humility put her in the posi- 
tion of the superior, and his piteous 
confession gave her the words she 
wanted. 

“No. It’s no use. Once for all, I do 
not love you; and if I did, I could not 
marry any man who has led the life 
you have.” 

“Very well. Remember, Audrey, if 
I wasn’t good enough for you, I was 
good enough as men go. Now I'll go 
to the devil, and give my whole mind 
to it. But I’ve a great deal to say to 
you before I go. You object to my 
life. Good or bad, it’s your own work. 
It’s women like you who make men 
like me. You knew my weakness, and 
played on it. You could have helped 
me, if you’d only given me up honestly 
at first, as another woman would have 
done; but you didn’t want to do that. 
I’d have left England long before, if 
you'd let me go: you knew it, and you 
kept me here, though you saw me go- 
ing to the bad. Oh, you were an artist 
in your own line! You knew the effect 
of every word, every touch, every move- 
ment of yours, and you went out of 
your way to—to make goodness impos- 
sible for me. God knows why, but you 
liked—you liked to see me longing for 
what you never meant to give me. And 
because I didn’t come out of that ordeal 
quite clean, you talk to me about my 
life, and tell me you are too good and 
pure to marry me, Are you really so 
very much better than I am, after all?” 

She sat still at first, with her eyes 
half-closed, afraid to look up, afraid 
to move or speak, waiting for some- 
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thing to happen; for some one to come 
and stop Vincent. But the scourging 
voice went on with a relentless brutal- 
ity, laying bare the secret places of her 
soul, its unconscious hypocrisy, its van- 
ity, its latent capacity for evil. She 
answered the closing question with an 
inarticulate sound like a sob. It might 
have softened him, if he had not been 
deaf to everything but his own passion. 

“Don’t suppose I flatter myself I’m 
the only victim. How about that young 
fool, Ted Haviland?” 

She sprang to her feet. Fear, that 
had made her lie to Ted, made her tell 
the truth to Hardy. That fear was 
deep-rooted; it dated from the days 
when they were children and Vincent 
had the mastery in all their play. 

“Oh, Vincent, promise me, promise 
me, you won't do anything to Ted! It’s 
all true about our engagement, but it 
was more my fault than his.” 

“T can believe that, Audrey. I’m very 
far from blaming him. I’ve no doubt 
you treated him as you did me.” 

He sat down exhausted. Audrey, 
seeing the change of position, not the 
sudden collapse that prompted it, was 
in despair. 

“Won't vou leave me alone now, Vin- 
cent? Haven't you said enough?” 

“Not yet. Let me think a bit.” 

He leaned back and closed his eyes. 
He had so much to say, and now he 
had no words to say it with. 

Audrey looked at the clock; it was 
half-past four. Would he begin again? 
She almost wished he would; it would 
be better than this silence—better than 
that frowning forehead, with the terri- 
ble accusing thoughts behind it. Would 
no one come? Would he never go?” 

Hardy had found words and was be- 
ginning to rouse himself, when in an- 
swer to her prayer the door was thrown 
open. Her deliverance had come in the 
shape of Langley Wyndham. 

Hardy’s eyes followed her. A mo- 
ment before she had sat white and 
trembling, shrunk up into herself be- 
fore the storm of his accusation; now, 
for that instant, her face became beau- 
tiful as he had never seen it before. 


There was something dramatic in her 
movement as she rose and went for- 
ward to meet Wyndham. There was 
no mistaking her manner and _ the 
tremor of her voice as she spoke to him. 
Hardy knew his rival before he saw 
him. 

“My cousin, Mr. Hardy; Mr. Lang- 
ley Wyndham.” 

The men looked at each other and 
bowed stiffly. Wyndham _ wondered. 
The scene they had just gone through 
had left its mark on Hardy’s face and 
Audrey’s. The student of human na- 
ture congratulated himself on the in- 
spiration which had prompted him to 
call at this crisis. The cousin suggested 
interesting complications in his hero- 
ine’s life—judging by the set of his 
lower jaw, she must have had a bad 
quarter of an hour with him. He 
would have to reconstruct that dranta 
from the fragments preserved. 

When Wyndham sat down, Hardy 
sat down, too. He suspected Audrey 
of having invited this man in order to 
get rid of himself. She wanted him to 


go. A savage jealousy made him de- 
termined to stay and spoil her pleasure. 


But Audrey, with Wyndham beside 
her, had recovered her presence of 
mind. Unable to endure the situation 
longer, she was about to risk a bold 
stroke, by which she would at once re- 
venge herself on Vincent, escape from 
the torture of his society, and assure 
herself of Wyndham’s friendship. 

After the preliminary common- 
places, she watched her opportunity till 
she could arrest Wyndham’s eyes with 
hers, throwing into their expression all 
that she knew of pathos and appeal. 
Then she rose and held out her hand 
to Hardy, saying with distinct deliber- 
ation: 

“’m afraid you must excuse me 
now, Vincent; I have to take Mr. 
Wyndham to call on my uncle, Dean 
Craven.” 

The look that she turned on Wynd- 
ham said plainly: “You see, I’m des- 
perate. If you haven’t enough chivalry 
to back that up, I’m done for.” 

Happily for her, this time Wynd- 
ham’s chivalry was equal to his intelli- 
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gence. He answered in the most natu- 
ral manner possible : 

“If Miss Craven is ready, lam. As 
I'm rather late, 1 think we'd better take 
a handsom.” 

They left Hardy stupefied with as- 
tonishment. 

As they drove toward Charing Cross, 
she turned to Wyndham and said: 

“Forgive my making use of you. 
Had you any other engagement ?” 

“T have no engagements.” 

“Tam glad. It was the only thing I 
could think of to get rid of him. If 
you had left me, he would have stayed; 
if | had gone out by myself, he would 
have followed. But it was good of you 
to stand by me like that.” 

“Not at all. I’m delighted to call on 
Dean Craven; still more delighted to 
he of service to you.” 

“Thank you.” 

They said no more till, as they came 
in sight of the Hotel Metropole, he 
turned to her with a smile: 

“Do you remember Mr. Jackson?” 
She 
shook her head. ‘Oh, ves, of course | 
At Oxtord, that night? What- 
ever put him into your head, of all peo- 
le?” 

“Dean Craven, I 
lous association of ideas.’ 

“Mr. Jackson—I wonder why such 
people exist.” 

“So do I. Do you know, I’ve hated 
Mr. Jackson with a deadly hatred for 
the last month.” 

“Why, whatever has he done?” 

“Nothing. But if it hadn’t been for 
him I should have known you a year 


“Mr. Jackson?—Mr. Jackson?” 


do. 


suppose. Ridicu- 


’ 


oO, 
The hansom drew up. She sank 
back into her corner and held out her 
hand. 

“T'll say good-by now. I’m not equal 
to seeing them, after all. You can tell 
them you've seen me, and that I meant 
to call.” 

“Very well. Is 
straight home ?” 

“Yes, please. But tell him to go the 
longest way round, by Fulham—or any- 
where.” 

He said good-by, got out, and gave 


ag 


he to drive you 
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the order to the driver. As the han- 
som turned up Northumberland 
Avenue, he caught a side-view of the 
pathetic little face through the window. 
Then she was whirled away from him, 
toward Fulham—or anywhere. He 
stood looking after her till the sound 
of the horse’s bells was lost in the roar 
of Charing Cross. 

Then he remembered that he had 
once said she would be “capable of 


, 


anything.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Hardy left the house five 
after Audrey and Wyndham. a the 
doorway of the dining-room he stepped 
on a small muslin pocket-handkerchief. 
It was stained here and there with 
specks of blood. He picked it up, 
kissed it, and put it in his pocket. 

For a long time after that he had no 
clear sense of anything, except, at 
times, of the misery that made the only 
difference between being drunk and 
sober. 

Yes; Hardy was carrying out the 
threat he had made to Audrey with a 
passionate deliberation. He was “giv- 
ing his whole mind to it,” as he had 
said, Coe been used to speak of the 
sins of hfs past life with that exaggera- 
tion which was part of his character; 
they had been slight, considering the 
extent of his temptation. Then he was, 
as it were, an amateur in evil. Now 
he had an object in view—he was sin- 
ning for the wages of sin. 

After all, there was a boyish simplic- 
ity about Hardy; otherwise the idea of 
living for a year alone on the Rockies, 
to make himself “fit to love Audrey,” 
would hardly have occurred to him. 
As it was, that guileless scheme proved 
fatal in its results. The loneliness, the 
privation, the excitement, and fatigue 
of his sportsman’s life—for with all his 
boasting he was a true sportsman—had 
roused some old hereditary impulse in 
his blood, and he found himself worsted 
by the craving for drink before he was 
aware of its existence in him. But the 
thought of Audrey was always present 
with him; and it kept him up. He 


minutes 
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fought himself hand to hand, and won 
the fight ten times for once that he was 
beaten. He was literally saved by hope. 
Happily for him, when he had finished 
the stores he brought out with him, it 
was almost as difficult to satisfy his 
craving as it was to annihilate it. When 
he.came home the tendency was sleep- 
ing in him still; and though, as long as 
he had hope, it might have slept for- 
ever, when hope was gone it was there, 
ready to take possession of him. His 
love for Audrey was the strongest pas- 
sion in his nature. It filled the horizon 
of his life. He looked before and after, 
and could see nothing else but it. It 
was of the kind that deepens through its 
own fhonotony. Now that Audrey had 
cast him off, there was no reason for 
the struggle, because there was nothing 
more to struggle for, and nothing to 
live for, unless it were to kill life in the 
act of living. That, indeed, was some- 
thing. 

After the first month or so of it he 
had no further interest in his present 
course. He chose it now as the form 
of suicide least likely to be recognized 
as such. 

Perhaps—who knows?—if he had 
had any friends who would have given 
him a helping hand, it might never have 
come to this. But, in the farst place, 
Hardy had no home that could be called 
a home. His mother was fond of him 
in her way; but she was now a hys- 
terical invalid, abject under the influ- 
ence of her second husband, and year 
by year his stepfather’s jealousy (the 
jealousy of a childless man) had driven 
the mother and son further apart. Of 
the Havilands, whom he would natural- 
ly have turned to, he had seen nothing 
for the last few months. Ted disliked 
meeting him, and he, on his part, was 
equally anxious to avoid Ted. That 
was how Katherine remained ignorant 
of the truth until she was enlightened 
by Mrs. Rogers. 

“It yn’t my business,” said that ex- 
cellent woman, as she began to dust the 
studio one morning, in the leisurely 
manner that Katherine dreaded, it be- 
ing the invariable forerunner of con- 
versation, “and I don’t know who’s 


business it is, but somebody ought to 
look after that Mr. ’Ardy. ‘Is friends 
ought to be written to, m’m.” 

Katherine felt a pang of remorse. 

“Why? Is Mr. Hardy ill?” 

“T didn’t say he was ill. 
was to tell you, miss——-” 

Here Mrs. Rogers pursed her lips, 
not so much to impress Katherine with 
her incorruptible discretion, as to ex- 
cite interest in the disclosures she meant 
to make. 

“Between you and me, m’m, if some- 
body don’t stop ’im, ’e’ll drink ’imself 
to death down there some o’ these 
days.” 

“What do you mean? It’s quite im- 
possible—I’ve known Mr. Hardy all my 
life.” 

“T’ve known ’im three months; and 
if I wasn’t that soft-’earted, I wouldn’t 
keep ’im a day longer; not a day, I 
wouldn’t. ’E won't sleep in ’is bed like 
a Christian—lies on top, all of a heap 
like. Last week, when I was a-clean- 


But if I 


in’ out his bottom cupboard, the brandy- 


bottles was standin’ up like a row 0’ 
ninepins. This mornin’ they was lyin’ 
down flat as your fyce—empty, m’m, 
every one of ‘em. It did give me a 
turn. And ’e’ll order ’is dinner for 
eight o’clock, and not come ’ome till 
two in the mornin’—if ’e comes ’ome 
at all. ’E’s out now Lord knows 
where.” 

“T don’t want to hear any 
You’re very likely mistaken.” 

“T wish I was, miss. But you'll not 
deceive me, I’m that upset with it all. 
And my fear is, miss, ’e’ll drive away 
my old lydy on the first floor, with ’is 
goings on.” 

Katherine left the room, too deeply 
grieved to bear Mrs. Rogers’ profes- 
sional loquacity. 

That night she was able to realize 
the truth of what she had been told. 
She had gone out to dine with some 
new acquaintance; Ted had called for 
her to take her home, and they were 
walking back along the Embankment, 
when they came suddenly upon Hardy. 
He was standing under a gas-lamp, 
talking to somebody, or, rather, listen- 
ing to somebody talking. He turned 


more. 
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his back on them as they passed, but 
there was no mistaking his figure in 
the glare of the false daylight. As for 
his companion, Katherine was aware of 
something in satin skirts which the 
gaslight ran over like water—something 
that smelt of musk and had hair the 
color of brass. She walked on without 
a word, sick at heart. This was the 
first time she had been brought face to 
face with the hideous side of life. Like 
many good women, she thoroughly re- 
alized the existence of evil in the ab- 
stract; but evil incarnate in a person— 
it was hard to associate that with any 
one she knew as she had known Vin- 
cent. Her artistic nature was morbidly 
sensitive to impressions taken in 
through the eye, and nothing could 
have so forced home the truth as that 
little scene, suddenly flashed on her 
out of the London night. But now that 
she had seen, it was not the horror that 
she felt, but the pity of it. She remem- 
bered Vincent’s face when she had 
shown him Audrey’s picture. Her 
thoughts went further back. She re- 
membered him a boy, playing with her 
in a lordly manner, as befitted his sex; 
or a young man, coming and going in 
her father’s home with frank, brother- 
ly ways. She remembered how she had 
grudged the time she gave him, and 
the relief she felt when he left off com- 
ing. But she could not remember any- 
where the least sign of what he had be- 
come. 

Something ought to be done—she 
could not clearly say what. Writing to 
his people, as Mrs. Rogers had sug- 
gested, was out of the question. She 
knew too well the state of things in his 
home. To be sure, there was his uncle, 
Sir Theophilus Parker, whom he had 
expectations from; but for that very 
reason the old gentleman was the last 
person whom it would be advisable to 
inform of Vincent’s conduct. Rela- 
tions failing, there remained his friends ; 
and she knew only two of these—her- 
self and Ted. ; 

; All that was most fine and sensitive 
in her nature cried out against the bur- 
den she knew she would have to lay on 
it. But her humanity was so deeply 
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moved by the tragedy she had twice 
been an unwilling spectator of, that 
she never so much as dreamed of ask- 
ing: “Am J my brother’s keeper?” 
Doubtless she could have found plenty 
of excellent people to tell her she was 
not. Her only difficulty was with Ted. 
Nothing could be done till he had got 
over his nervous dread of meeting Vin- 
cent. 

Katherine had no precise idea of 
what had passed between her brother 
and Audrey, and how far Vincent had 
been connected with it; but she had 
gathered from Ted’s silence all that she 
wanted to know. Whatever Audrey 
had said or done, there was an end of 
her as far as he was concerned. It 
was from the boy’s silence, too, that she 
realized the extent of his suffering. 
Before the inevitable thing had hap- 
pened, he had done nothing but talk 
of Audrey, sometimes with melancholy, 
more often in the jocular strain adopted 
by self-conscious persons to carry off 
some ridiculous fatality. Anger fol- 


lowing suspense had driven him to 
think of suicide; but now that it was 
all over with him, he had no idea of 


killing himself. Katherine had never 
been much afraid of that, and as yet 
none of the other things she had dreaded 
had happened; but it was evident that 
the boy’s nature had been deeply af- 
fected, and that the shock was a moral 
one. It was not Audrey’s unfaithful- 
ness that had hurt him so much as her 
untruthfulness. Ted thought so little 
of himself in some ways that he could 
have understood the one, and, there- 
fore, forgiven it. The other was the 
unpardonable sin; it injured what he 
loved better than himself—his idea of 
Audrey. Katherine did not know this, 
but she saw that the present time was 
the moral turning-point in his life, and 
that his pain was the sort that shapes 
character for good or for evil. But, 
after a!l, she knew very little of the 
elements that went to make up Ted’s 
character. His imagination, as she 
had pointed out to Audrey on a mem- 
orable occasion, had been developed 
long before his heart, and out of all 
proportion to it. It had so happened 
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that all at once the passionate part of 
his nature had been roused and shaken 
before it was half-formed. She asked 
herself what line would be taken now 
by those forces of feeling set free so 
violently and so abruptly checked? 

Well, at any rate, Audrey’s conduct 
had not had the effect of driving brother 
and sister apart. It had drawn them 
closer together if anything. Ted 
seemed to find relief in Katherine’s so- 
ciety from the torment of his own 
thoughts, and he had shown no desire 
to look for distraction abroad; indeed, 
the difficulty was to make him go out 
of doors at all for necessary exercise. 
He would have fits of work, when noth- 
ing would induce him to stir from 
the easel. Another time, he would 
spend whole mornings lying on the 
floor, with his arms clasped above his 
head, or sitting with a book in his 
hands, a book which he never seemed 
to read. He hardly ever spoke; he 
was always thinking. And worse than 
all, he had lost his appetite and his sense 
of humor. 

Mrs. Rogers had her own theory on 
the subject, which she imparted to 
Katherine. 

“Miss, it’s them baths as has done 
it. Anythin’ in reason and I'll not sy 
no, but cold water to that igstent, m’m, 
it’s against nature. It’s my belief Mr. 
’Aviland would ’ave slept and ‘ad ‘is 
dinner in ’is bath, if I ’adn’t put my 
foot down. ’E’s chilled ’is blood, de- 
pend upon it, m’m.” And indeed that 
seemed very likely. 

Katherine said nothing about Hardy 
at the time; but the next night, when 
she and Ted were sitting over the fire, 
she began: 

“Ted, that was Vincent we saw on 
the Embankment last night.” 

“Yes, I saw him.” 

“Do you know, I believe he’s killing 
himself with drinking.” 

“T know he is.” 

“Do you think we could do any- 
thing to help him before it’s too late?” 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, Ted, we might! He never used 
to be like this. He’s got no one to 
speak to; we’ve left him by himself all 


this time in those horrid rooms. The 
wall-paper alone is enough to send 
anybody to the bad. We might have 
thought of him.” 

“T’ve done nothing else but think of 
him for the last two months. We can’t 
do anything. He’s bound to go on like 
that; I don’t see how he can help it. 
As for drinking, nothing can stop 
that; I’ve seen fellows like him before; 
and Vincent never did anything by 
halves.” 

“It’s terrible. But we ought to try 
—it’s the least we can do.” 

“The least J can do is to keep out of 
his way. He hates the sight of me.” 

“Why ?” 

“Don't you know? Didn’t it ever 
strike you that Audrey was engaged to 
Vincent all the time?” 

“No. I thought he liked her, but 
—what makes you think that?” 

“T can’t tell you. But any sort of 
affectionate advances would come rath- 
er badly from me. How’s Vincent to 
know that I never knew?” 

“You may be sure he knows. 
knows Audrey.” 

Ted sighed, but he said nothing; 
there was nothing to be said. 

“Would you very much mind asking 
him to supper to-morrow night?” 

“No. He won't come. But you'd 
better write to him yourself, or else 
he'll think you don’t want him.” 

She wrote a note, and Ted took it 
down-stairs, to be ready for Vincent 
at such time as he should come in. 
The boy turned into his own room with- 
out going up again to say good-night. 

He had left Katherine thinking. She 
had been struck with his words; they 
had thrown a new light on his char- 
acter. His tone was bitter when he 
told her he had been thinking of noth- 
ing but Vincent; but it was not the 
bitterness of selfish resentment. <A 
shuddering hope went through her. 
Either there always had been things in 
Ted’s nature which she had never sus- 
pected, or he had just begun his edu- 
cation by suffering—by having felt. 
The latter was the more probable ex- 
planation; she knew him to be capable 
of such absorption in pleasant sensa- 


He 
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tions, that, if all had gone well with 
him, he might from sheer light-hearted- 
ness have remained indifferent to other 
people’s woes. And all along he had 
been such an irresponsible person, but 
now he was actually growing a con- 
science, and a peculiarly delicate one, 
too. Without any fault of his own, he 
had behaved dishonorably to Vincent; 
and apart from the blow to his own 
honor, it was evident that what stung 
him now was remorse for his infinitesi- 
mal share in the causes that had led to 
Vincent’s ruin. 

In all that he had said there was no 
trace of any lingering love for Audrey. 
Was it possible that the tragic spectacle 
of Vincent’s fate had moved him, too, 
with pity and terror, for the purging 
of his passion? 


Hardy did not find Katherine’s note 
till late next morning. He read it twice 
over with an incredulous air, and put 
it into the fire. He wrote a short but 
grateful refusal, saying truly that he 
was very seedy, and not pleasant com- 
pany for anv one at present. 

Not long after he was alone, as usual, 
in his dingy ground-floor sitting-room. 
It was about five o’clock; but he had 
not lit his lamp yet, and he had let his 
fire go out, though it was cold and 
rainy. A gas-lamp from the street 
shone through the dripping window- 
panes, bringing a dreary twilight into 
the room, making it one with the mel- 
ancholy of the rain-swept streets. 

He sat by the table, with his head in 
his hands, a prey to the appalling de- 
pression which was his mood when 
sober. 

For the last three months he had had 
a curious double consciousness: of him- 
self as an actor in a phantom world, 
lost in some night of dreams, where 
the same thoughts—always the same 
thoughts—thoughts that were sins— 


came to him in sickening recurrence; 
the horror of it being that the act fol- 
lowed instantaneously on the thought: 
of himself as a spectator, separate from 
that other self, yet bound to it; look- 
ing on at all it did, ashamed and loath- 


And, 


ing, yet powerless to interfere. 
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as happens in nightmares, his very 
dread suggested the thing he dreaded, 
and changed his dream to something 
more hideous than before—horror upon 
horror, still foreseen, and still fore- 
doomed in the senseless sequence of the 
dream. Now these two states of mind 
were divided by a little clear space. 
The passive self was free for awhile, 
and could think. It could think—that 
was all. 

He was waked from his thoughts by 
a knock and a voice at the door. He 
answered gruffly, and as he looked up 
he saw Katherine standing in the open 
doorway, letting in a stream of light 
from the lamp she carried in her hand. 

He stared at her stupidly, blinking at 
the light, and hid his face in his hands 
again, 

“T beg your pardon, Vincent. I 
knocked, and I thought you said 
‘Come in.’ I came to see how you 
were; I was afraid you were worse.” 

“IT am worse. What’s more, I shall 
never be better.” 

She put her lamp on the chimney- 
piece and stood beside him. 

“Don't say that; of course you'll be 
better. Can we do anything for you?” 

“No; nothing—thanks.” 

She moved back a little, and shaded 
the lamp with her hands. She was 
afraid to disturb him, but she did not 
like to leave him in his misery. How 
ill and wretched he looked in that 
abominable room! The  lamplight 
showed her all its repulsive details. 
She had done her best for it; but in 
the last two months it had sunk back 
into something worse than its former 
ugliness, degraded in its owner’s deg- 
radation. There was no trace now of 
the clever alterations and contrivances 
which she had devised for his comfort. 
The muslin curtains she had lent him 
were dark with smoke; the rug had 
slipped from the horsehair sofa; there 
were stains on the shabby table-cloth 
and carpet; and on the sideboard there 
was a sordid litter ‘of bottles and 
glasses, pipes, tobacco-ash, and Hardy’s 
hats. The floor was strewn with the 
crumpled papers and shoes that he had 
flung away from him in his fits of irri- 
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tation. In the midst of it all she no- 
ticed that Mrs. Rogers had brought 
back all her terrible household gods, the 
pink vases, the paper screens, and the 
antimacassars—‘“to cheer him up, I 
suppose, poor fellow!” 

Hardy looked round as if he had read 
her thoughts. 

“You'd better leave me. 
a nice place for you.” 

“It isn’t a very nice place for any- 
body. You've let your fire go out. 
Come up-stairs and get warm; we 
haven’t seen you for ages.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“T can’t, sis, I’m much too seedy.” 

“Nonsense! you will be, if you sit 
down here catching cold.” She took 
up her lamp, and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Come; don’t keep me waiting, or I 
shall catch cold, too.” 

His will was in abeyance; and to her 
intense relief he got up and followed 
her. 

She was shocked at the change in his 
appearance when she saw him in the 
full lamplight of the studio. He was 
pitifully thin; his fingers, as he held 
out his hands to the blaze, were pale, 
even with the red glow of the fire 
through them. His eyes had lost their 
doglike pathos, and had the hard look 
of the human animal. She got ready 
some strong coffee, and made him drink 
it. That, with the warmth and the 
unaccustomed kindness, revived him. 
Then she sat down in a low chair op- 
posite him, with some sewing in her 
lap, so that he might talk to her or not, 
as he pleased. At first he evidently 
preferred to think; and when he did 
speak, it was as if he were thinking 
aloud. 

“I was cut by two men I know to- 
day. I wonder how many women there 
are in London who would do what 
you’ve done for me to-night?” 

“What have I done? I walked into 
your room without an invitation—I 
don’t suppose many women in London 
would have done that. But is there 
any woman in London who has known 
you as long as I have?” 


This isn’t 


He winced perceptibly, and she re- 
membered that there was one. 

“Ah, if you really knew me, Kathy, 
you’d cut me dead!” 

“My dear Vincent, don’t talk rub- 
bish. I do know—a good deal—and 
I’m very sorry; that’s all. I should 
be sorrier if I thought it was going to 
last forever; but I don't.” 

“Yon are too good to me; but—if 
you only knew!” 

He sat silent, watching as she sewed. 
Something in his attitude reminded her 
of that other evening, three months 
ago, when he had lain back in that 
chair boasting gloriously, full of hope 
and the pride of life. He appealed to 
her more now in his illness and degra- 
dation than he had ever done in his 
splendid sanity. For he had seemed so 
strong; there was no outward sign of 
weakness then about that long-limbed 
athlete. 

“Vincent,” she said presently, “what’s 
become of the pioneer book? You 
promised to read me some of it—don’t 
you remember ©” 

“Yes. I shall never do anything with 
it now.” 

“Oh, Vincent, what a pity! But if 
it’s not to be printed, do you mind my 
seeing the manuscript ?” 

“No; I'll let you have it some day, 
sis, and you shall do what you like with 
it.” He sank into silence again. 

“Where’s Ted?” he asked suddenly. 

“He'll be in soon; he wants to see 
you.” 

“Does he? How do you know that?” 
There was a look of suspicion in 
Hardy’s eyes as they glanced up. It 
was a symptom of his miserable condi- 
tion that he was apt to imagine slights. 

“T’ve only his word for it, of course.” 

“Kathy. ” he hesitated. 

“Well?” ; 

“There’s something I wanted to tell 
him; but the fact is, I don’t think I’ve 
the pluck to do it.” 

“Never mind, then. 


Tell me, if you 
can; though I think I know, and it’s 
all right.” 

“No, it isn’t all right. I suppose you 
know he was pretty well off his head 


about—that cousin of mine? I rather 
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think he owed me one for being be- 
fore him, as he thought. At any rate, 
he cut me ever since—before I took 
to the flowing bowl, too. You might 
tell him, if you think it would be any 
satisfaction to him to know it, that she 
cared rather less for me than she did 
for him; in fact, I believe there was 
some unhappy devil that she preferred 
to either of us. At least, a third man 
came into it somewhere... There may 
be a fourth now, for anything I know.” 

There was a brutality about his 
calmness which surprised Katherine; 
she could not realize the effect of the 
means he used for blunting his sensi- 
bilities. 

“You're quite mistaken. Ted hasn’t 
any feeling of the sort. He simply kept 
out of your way because he was afraid 
you’d think he had behaved dishonor- 
ably; and of course he couldn’t explain 
because of—Audrey. But it wasn’t his 
fault. He knew nothing.” 

“T never thought he did know. Do 
you suppose I blamed him, poor beg- 
gar?’ 

All the same, Hardy slunk away soon 
after Ted came in. When Mrs. Rog- 
ers came up with supper, she informed 
them that it was fine now—if you could 
but trust it. And “Mr. ’Ardy ’ad gorn 
orf like a mad thing. Temptin’ Provi- 
dence, I call it, without an umbrella.” 

Ted remarked, as they sat down to 
supper, that he thought “Providence 
would have sufficient strength of mind 
to resist temptation; but he was not so 
sure about Hardy.” 

And indeed Katherine had to own 
that her first experiment with Vincent 
was a failure. But she struggled on, 
experience having taught her that it 
is easier to do good original work of 
your own than to patch up what other 
people have spoiled. One week, drawn 
by some yearning for human sympathy, 
Hardy would come nearly every eve- 
ning to the studio; then they would see 
no more of him for ten days or so. At 
times she felt that the strain of it was 
greater than she could bear. She had 
learned to manage Vincent in his vari- 
ous moods, varying from humorous 
irascibility to hysterical penitence; but 
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when he was out of her sight her influ- 
ence was powerless. Now, indeed, she 
asked herself : 

“Why am I wasting my precious time 
and making myself miserable in this 
way? I’ve no sense of religion, and I 
don’t love Vincent—he’s simply a 
nuisance. It must be sheer obstinacy.” 

It was with a feeling little short of 
despair that she sat down to the pages 
of the pioneer book. She had deter- 
mined at any cost to read the manu- 
script through; but she soon became 
fascinated in spite of herself. 3e ten- 
der to it, sis, it’s a part of myself,” he 
had said when he handed it over to 
her. She thought she had detected a 
gleam of interest in his face, and felt 
that she was on the right track. But 
Vincent’s book was more than a part of 
himself; it was a fair transcript of the 
whole. His weakness and his strength 
were in it. She saw his vanity, his ex- 
aggeration; but also his sincerity, his 
manliness, his simple delight in simple 
things. Scenery on a large scale stirred 
a strain of rude poetry in him that was 
akin to the first rhythmice utterances of 
man. To be sure, the thing-had its 
faults; for poor Vincent had been anx- 
ious that his book should be recognized 
as the work of a scholar and a gentle- 
man. At times a spirit of unbridled 
quotation would seize him, and you 
came upon familiar gems from the 
classics imbedded in the text. At times, 
after some coarse but graphic touch, his 
style became suddenly refined, almost 
to sickliness. When he was not point- 
ing his moral with a hatchet, he was 
adorning his tale with verbiage gath- 
ered from the worst authors. But if 
Hardy the literary artist made her 
laugh till she cried again, Hardy the 
unconscious child of nature won her 
heart. If only she could make him fin- 
ish what he had begun! 


She determined to the 


illustrate 
book—that might inflame Vincent’s am- 
bition, and would certainly require his 


cooperation. So now, every evening, 
in the spare time after supper, she set 
to work on the drawings, aided by some 
photographs and rough sketches made 
by Hardy. After a little stratagem 
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she got him to come up and help her 
with suggestions, or to sit for her while 
she sketched him in all the attitudes of 
the sportsman. 

He was enthusiastic over the first few 
drawings. Perhaps his simple remarks: 
“H’m, that’s clever!” or, “By Jove, 
that’s not half bad!” gave her a purer 
pleasure than she could have derived 
from the most discriminating criticism. 
When his interest showed signs of flag- 
ging, she hit on a new means of rousing 
it. She began to find out that so long 
as she drew correctly, he looked on with 
a melancholy indifference, but that 
when she made any mistake he was 
always delighted to put her right. So 
she went on making mistakes, and then 
Vincent got impatient. 

“Look here, sis, that’s all wrong. 
You don’t carry a rifle with the muzzle 
pointing toward your left ear. Here, 
give the thing to me!” 

Katherine gravely handed him anoth- 
er sketch. 

“How’s that?” 

“That’s worse. Why, you little 
duffer, you don’t suppose I’m going to 
send a bullet into that bear taking aim 
at that angle? I should blow my boots 
off. I thought you could draw?” 

She smiled in secret. ‘So I can, if 
you'll show me which way up the things 
go.” 

Then they put their heads together 
over it, and between them they turned 
out some work worthy of the pioneer 
book. Ted joined in, too, and began a 
black-and-white series of his own, 
parodying the acts of the distinguished 
sportsman: Vincent attacked by a 
skunk; Vincent swarming up a pine- 
tree with a bear hanging onto his 
trousers’ legs; Vincent shooting the 
rapids in his canoe—canoe uppermost ; 
and so on. Ted was so much enter- 
tained with his own performances that 
he was actually heard to laugh. And 
when the boy laughed, the man 
laughed, too. As for Katherine, she 
could have cried, knowing that a re- 
turning sense of humor is often the 
surest sign of hope in these cases. 

Laughter, flattery, and feminine wiles 
may not be the methods most com- 


mended by moralists and divines for 
the conversion of poor sinners; but 
Katherine seldom consulted authorities 
—she had the courage of her convic- 
tions. 

One fine morning in February she 
appeared in her hat and jacket at the 
door of the ground-floor sitting-room. 

“Vincent, will you come with me to 
the Zoo? I’m going to do some griz- 
zlies and wapiti—from the life—for the 
pioneer book, and I want you to help 
me. 

He agreed, and they started almost 
gaily, with Mrs. Rogers peering up at 
them from the front area-window, put- 
ting that and that together with the in- 
genuity of her kind. It was the first of 
many walks they had together. Ted 
generally went with them, but now and 
again he was left behind. At these 
times Katherine was touched by Vin- 
cent’s pride in being allowed to take her 
about alone. He was grateful for it; 
he knew it was her way of showing that 
she trusted him. 

At last the series of illustrations came 
to an end. The two artists had raced 
each other—Katherine, having had the 
start, came in first at the finish with a 
magnificent design for the cover. She 
brought the drawings to Vincent, to- 
gether with his manuscript, and showed 
them to him triumphantly. He re- 
marked: 

“Well, they ought to print the thing, 
if only as a foot-note to your draw- 
ings, sis.” 

“Will you sit down and finish it, if I 
undertake to find a publisher?” 

He promised, and he kept his word. 
In the mornings now he might be 
found working slowly and painfully at 
his last chapter, she helping him. 

So the winter wore on into spring; 
and Katherine, burdened with arrears 
of work, said to herself: “I perceive 
that this is going to be an expensive 
undertaking.” But she looked back 
gladly on the time lost. At last, after 
many failures, they had succeeded in 
wakening Vincent to a sense of distant 
kinship with the life of boys and maid- 
ens. Down at the bottom of his nature 
there had always been an intense cra- 
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ving for affection, and his heart went 
out to Ted and Katherine. Not that 
he considered himself fit for their 
blameless society. Together with the 
vices he had acquired there had sprung 
up humility, that strange virtue, which 
has its deepest roots in the soil of 
shame. But all his old yearning after 
goodness revived in their presence. 
When he was with them he felt that 
the cloud of foul experience was lifted 
for a moment from his mind; they 
gave him sweet thoughts instead of bit- 
ter for a day, perhaps, or a night. 

And what of the days and the nights 
when he was not with them? Then, 
as a rule, he fell, nine times, it may be, 
out of every ten—who knows? And 
who knows whether Perfect Justice, 
measuring our forces with the force of 
our temptations, may not Count as vic- 
tory what the world calls defeat? 


CHAPTER APA. 

In her appeal to Wyndham, Audrey 
had played a bold stroke, and it seemed 
that she had won it. She had amply 
revenged herself on Hardy, and more 
than assured herself of Wyndham’s 
friendship. All the same, ever since 
she had left him at the doors of the 
Hotel Metropole, a certain constraint 
had crept into their intercourse. Wynd- 
ham was not easily deceived, and he 
rightly interpreted her abrupt dismissal 
of him as a final effort to assert herself 
before the onset of the inevitable. Even 
if he at times suspected her of playing 
a part, she had chosen the right part 
to play, and he respected her for it. He 
himself was leading a curious double 
life. He was working hard at his 


novel, which promised to surpass every- 


thing that he had yet done. He was so 
much absorbed in observing, studying, 
shaping, and touching up, that it never 
occurred to him to ask himself if he 
were indeed creating. The thing had 
been growing under his hands through 
the autumn; in the winter it seemed to 
advance by bounds; but in the spring 
his work came to a sudden standstill. 
He did not know what Laura, his hero- 
ine, was going to do next. He had 
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drawn her as the creature of impulse, 
but dragging the dead weight of all the 
conventions at her back—a woman va- 
riously dramatic when stirred by influ- 
ences from without, but incapable of 
decisive action from within. How 
would such a woman behave under 
stress of conflicting circumstances ?—if 
it came, say, to a fight for possession 
between the force of traditional inertia 
and the feeling of the moment? On the 
one hand the problem was as old as the 
hills, on the other it was new with 
every man and woman born into the 
world. What he called his literary con- 
science told him that it had to be 
solved; another conscience in him 
shrank from the solution. At this 
point Wyndham did what, as a con- 
scientious artist, he had never done be- 
fore; he put his work away for a sea- 
son, and tried not to think about it, 
devoting* himself to Audrey Craven in- 
stead. Even he was not always able 
to preserve the critical attitude with re- 
gard to her. As he had told her, criti- 
cism comes first, sympathy last of all. 
And with him—last of all—it had come. 
He could not go on from *day to day, 
seeing, hearing, and understanding 
more and more, without acquiring a 
curious sympathy with the thing he 
studied. And when the artist tired of 
her art, the man felt all the influence 
of her natural magic. He was pre- 
pared for that, and had no illusions on 
the subject. 

He tested his present feelings by 
comparing them with those he had had 
for Alison Fraser. He had not the 
least intention of setting up Audrey 
Craven anywhere near his idol’s an- 
cient place—he would have shuddered 
at the bare idea of it. This, though he 
expressed it differently, was what he 
meant when he resolved once for all 
that he would never marry, never put 
himself in any woman’s power again. 
And in the plenitude of his self-knowl- 
edge he knew exactly how far he could 
let himself go without either of these 
evil results following. 

Unfortunately, in these cases the 
woman is seldom so well equipped for 
self-defense as the man. Owing to her 
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invincible ignorance of her own nature, 
she must be more or less at a disadvan- 
tage. And if this is true of women in 
general, it was doubly true of any one 
so specially prone to illusion as Audrey 
Craven, who would have had difficulty 
in recognizing any part of her true self 
under its numerous disguises. She 
was therefore unaware of the action 
and reaction which had been going on 
within her during the last year. What- 
ever its precise quality may have been, 
her love for Ted Haviland was of a dif- 
ferent quality from her feeling for 
Langley Wyndham. Under that earlier 
influence, whatever intelligence she 
possessed had been roused from its 
torpor by the tumult of her senses; her 
mind had been opened and made ready 
for the attack of a finer intellectual 
.- passion, which again in its turn brought 
her under the tyranny of the senses. 
For, though her worst enemies could 
not call Audrey clever, it was Wynd- 
ham’s intellectual eminence which had 
fascinated her from the first. Herein 
She 


lay her danger and her excuse. 
was aware—hence her late access of re- 
serve—that She was being carried away 
by her feelings; but how, when, and 
whither, she neither knew nor appar- 


ently cared to know. In the mean- 
while, in Wyndham’s friendship she not 
only triumphed over Vincent’s scorn, 
but she felt secure against his infatua- 
tion. For she imagined the scorn and 
the infatuation as still existing togeth- 
er. She knew that he was still in Lon- 
don, presumably unable to tear himself 
away from her neighborhood; and the 
sense of his presence, of his power over 
her, had been so long a habit of her 
mind that she could not lose it now. 
Otherwise she hardly gave him a 
thought; and, having cut herself off 
from all communication with Devon 
Street, she did not know certainly what 
had become of him. 

She had yet to learn. 

Toward the end of February she re- 
ceived: a letter from Vincent’s mother 
which left no doubt on the subject. 
The news of his downfall had reached 
his home at last. Mrs. Hardy knew 
of her son’s attachment to his cousin, 


and had always had fixed ideas on that 
point. On being told that he had 
“gone” irretrievably “to the bad,” she 
jumped to a conclusion: it was the right 
one, as it happened, though she had 
managed to cover a great deal of 
ground in that jump. She at once 
wrote off a long and violent letter to 
her niece, taxing her with cruelty, 
fickleness, and ingratitude, laying Vin- 
cent’s misdeeds on her shoulders, and 
ending thus: “They tell me you are 
engaged. I pray God you may not 
have to go through what you have made 
my darling boy suffer.” 

Now, either the poor hysterical lady 
was an unconscious instrument in the 
hands of Destiny, or her prayer may 
have been meant as a modified and lady- 
like curse; at any rate, if it had not en- 
tered into her head to write that letter, 
it would have saved the writing of one 
chapter in her niece’s history. But, in 
the first place, the communication had 
the effect of making Audrey cry a great 
deal, for her; in the second, it came by 
an afternoon post, so that Langley 
Wyndham, calling at his usual hour, 
found her crying. 

He was a little taken aback by the 
sight, as indeed any man would have 
been, for most women of his ac- 
quaintance arranged things so as not 
to do their crying in calling hours. 

However, he judged it the truest 
kindness to sit down and talk as if 
nothing had happened. But it requires 
considerable self-possession and com- 
mand of language to sit still and talk 
about the weather with a woman’s tears 
falling before you like rain; and even 
Langley Wyndhan, that studious culti- 
vator of phrases, found it hard. Au- 
drey herself relieved him from his em- 
barrassment by frankly drying her eyes 
and saving: 

“T beg your pardon. 
that to happen; but——’”’ 

He glanced at the letter open in her 
lap. 
“Not bad news, I hope?” 

“N-no,” she answered, with a sob 
verging on the hysterical. 

Wyndham looked frightened at that, 
and she checked herself in time. 


I didn’t mean 
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“No, it’s nothing. At least I can’t 
speak about it. And yet—if I did, I 
believe I should feel better. I am so 
miserable.” 

“I’m truly sorry. I wish I could be 
of some use. If you thought you could 
speak about it to me, you know you can 
trust me.” . 

“I know I can. Oh, if I could only 
tell you! But I can’t.” 

“Why not? Would it be so very 
hard? I might be able to help you.” 

“You might. I do want somebody’s 
advice—so much.” 

“You are always welcome to mine. 
You needn’t take it, you know.” 

She smiled through her tears, for she 
had acquired a faint sense of humor un- 
der Ted’s influence, and had not yet 
lost it. 

“Well, it’s about Vinc—my cousin, 
Mr. Hardy. You remember meeting 


him here once?” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“You may remember something I 
told you about him then. 
ought not to have told you.” 


Perhaps I 


Yes, I remember 
Has he been persecuting you 


“Never mind that. 
perfectly. 
again?” 

“Ye-yes. Well, no. I haven’t seen 
him for ages, but I live in dread of 
seeing him every day. I know, sooner 
or later, he will come.” 

She paused. “I wonder if I really 
could tell you everything.” 

“Please do, or tell me as much as 
you care to. I’d like to help you if you 
would let me.” 

She went on in a low voice, rather 
suggestive, Wyndham thought, of the 
confessional: “I was engaged to him 
once—long ago—he forced me into it. 
It began when we were children. He 
always made me do everything he 
wanted. Then—he went away imme- 
diately after—for a year. When he 
came back—I don’t know how it was 
—I suppose it was because he had been 
away so long—but I was stronger. He 
seemed to have lost his hold over me, 
and I—TI broke it off.” 

She looked away from Wyndham as 
she spoke. 


He wondered, “Is she acting all the 
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time? If so, how admirably she does 
it! She must be a cleverer woman than 
I thought. But she isn’t a clever 
woman. Therefore——” But Audrey 
went on before he could draw a con- 
clusion. 

“But I know some day he will come 
back and make it begin all over again, 
and I shall have no power. And the 
thought of it is horrible!” 

There was no mistaking the passion 
in her voice this time. He said to him- 
self: “This is nature,” and he felt the 
same cold shiver of sympathy that 
sometimes ran through him at the per- 
formance of some splendid actress. But 
before he could presume to sympathize 
he must judge. 

“Do you mind telling me one thing? 
Had you any graver reasons for breai:- 
ing it off than what you have told me?” 

“Yes. He drinks.” 

“Brute! That’s enough. 
posing he didn’t drink ?” 

“It would make no difference. I 
never cared for him. He thought I did. 
I couldn’t help that, could I? And 
then afterward so many things hap- 
pened—TI was not the same person. If 
he had not begun to—do that, still it 
would have been impossible. But he 
won't believe it, or else he doesn’t care. 
He’ll persecute me again, and perhaps 
make me marry him.” 

“My dear Miss Craven, he won’t do 
that. People don’t do those things in 
the nineteenth century. You’ve only 
got to state clearly that you won't 
have anything .to say to him, and he 
can’t do anything. If he tries to, there 
are measures that can be taken.” 

She shook her head dismally. 

“Now comes the advice. Shall I tell 
you the truth? You’ve been worrying 
your brain over that wretched animal 
till your nerves are all upset. You're 
ill practically, or you couldn’t take this 
morbid view of it. You ought to leave 
town and go away for a change.” 

“Where could I go to?” 

“The south coast for choice. 
bracing.” 

“Tf I only could! 
London.” 


But—sup- 


It’s 


No, I can’t leave 
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“Why not? There’s an excellent 


service of trains 

“Because—because I love London.” 

“So do I, for many reasons. There’s 
no place like it, to my mind. But if 
I’d overworked myself in it, I should 
tear myself away. You can have too 
much of a good thing.” ~ 

“No, not of the only place on earth 
you care to be in.” 

“Well, I’ve given my valuable ad- 
vice. You’re not going to take it—l 
never thought you would. Personally, 
I hate the people who give me advice. 
What I should like to give you would 
be help. But the question is, Am I able 
to give it? Have I even the right to 
offer it?” 

She looked up at him. Some lyric 
voice, whether of hope or joy, or both, 
had called the soul for an instant to her 
face—a poor little fluttering soul, that 
gazed out through her gray eyes at 
Wyndham—for an instant only, and 
was seen no more. When he spoke, he 
spoke not to it, but to the woman he 
had known. 

“You don’t answer.” (She had an- 
swered, and he knew it.) “It all comes 
back to what I said long ago. The 
most elementary knowledge of life 
would have saved you all this—if you’d 
had it, you could not have let these 
fatuities worry you to this extent. Do 
you remember my telling you that you 
ought to love life for its own sake?” 

The moment he had said the words 
he would have given anything to recall 
them, but it was too late; she remem- 
bered only too well. However she had 
disguised the truth, Wyndham’s pas- 
sionate defense of realism was not al- 
together an appeal to her intellect. He 
ought not to have reminded her of that 
now. 

“Yes,” she answered; “how could I 
forget ?” 

“T said at the time that you must 
know life in order to love it, and I say 
so now. But, Audrey’—she started 
and flushed—”if I were another man 
I should not say that.” 

“What would you say?” 

“That you must love in order to 
know.” 


“Is there any need to tell me that 
now?” 

“Perhaps not. It’s what I would 
have told you then—if I had been an- 
other man.” 

Her lip quivered slightly, and she 
held one hand with the other to give 
herself the feeling of a human touch, 
He went on without the least idea 
whether he were talking sense or non- 
sense, interrupted sometimes by his 
own conscience, sometimes by Audrey’s 
changes of expression. 

“Bear with my egoism a moment— 
several moments, for I’m going to be 
tediously autobiographical. Once, when 
I was a young man, I was offered some 
journalistic work. It was at the very 
start; I had barely tasted print. Re- 
member, I was ambitious, and it meant 
the beginning of a career; I was poor, 
and it meant a good salary. But it 
meant the production of a column of 
‘copy’ a day, whether I was in the vein 
for it or no. I wanted it badly, and— 
I refused it. I could not be tied down, 
Since then I have never bound myself 
to any publisher or editor. This anec- 
dote is not in the least interesting, but ~ 
it is characteristic of my whole nature, 
which is my reason for inflicting it on 
you. That nature may be an unfortu- 
nate one, but I didn’t invent it myself. 
Anyhow, knowing it as thoroughly as 
I do, I’ve made up my mind never to 
do certain things—never, for instance, 
to ask any woman to be my wife. Mar- 
riage is the one impossible thing. It 
involves duty, or, worse still, duties. 
Now, as it happens, I consider duty 
to be the very lowest of moral motives. 
In fact—don’t be shocked—it isn’t 
moral at all. It is to conduct what 
authority is to belief—that is, it has 
nothing whatever to do with it. No. 
Goodness no more depends on duty than 
truth depends on authority. Forgive 
me; I know you are a metaphysician 
and a moral philosopher, and you'll ap- 
preciate this. You’re going to make a 
quotation; please don’t. It’s perfectly 
useless to tell me that Wordsworth calls 
duty ‘stern daughter of the voice of 
God.’ It may be; I don’t know. I only 
know that if I believed it was my duty 
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to live, I’d commit suicide to-morrow. 
I don’t like stern daughters. But 
granted that Wordsworth had the facts 
at his finger-ends, God’s voice is free- 
dom, whatever its daughters may be. 
That’s not a doctrine I’d preach to 
every one; but for me, and those like 
me, freedom, absolute freedom, is the 
condition of all sane thinking and feel- 
ing. Fancy loving any one because it 
was vour duty! Take a case. Suppos- 
ing | married—the more I loved my 
wife, the less a free agent I should be; 
and when I once realized that I wasn’t 
free, there would be an end of my love. 
I deplore this state of things, but I can’t 
alter it. So you see, when I most want 
to give you love and protection, I can 
only offer you friendship, which you 
don’t want, perhaps, and—er—good ad- 
vice, which you won't take.” 

But she was looking beyond him, far 
away. 

“As I can't possibly ask you to—ac- 
cept my conditions, perhaps. the clever- 
est thing I could do would be to go 
away and never see you again. There’s 
no other alternative.” 

Her lips parted as if she would have 
spoken, but no words came. They 
searched each other’s faces, the woman 
thirsting for life, for love; the man 
thirsting, too—for knowledge. And he 
knew. 

It was his turn to look away from 
her; and as he fixed his eyes absently 
on the corner where the Psyche stood 
motionless on her pedestal, he noticed, 
as people will notice at these moments, 
the ironical suggestions of the torso, 
with the Malay creese hanging 
over its Psyche and—the sword 


nasty 


l want 
said, at last. 
“LT am going, all 


you to go away,” she 
the same. For a 
little while—a fortnight, perhaps. I 
want you to have time to think.” He 
was not by any means sure what he 
meant by that. He had solved his prob- 
lem, though not quite as he had in- 
tended to, and that was enough for him. 
And yet his conscience (not the literary 
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one, but the other) would not altogeth- 
er acquit him of treachery to Audrey. 
Instead of going away, as he ought to 
have done, he sat on talking, in the 
hope of silencing the reproachful voice 
inside him, of setting things on their 
ordinary footing again. But this was 
impossible at the moment. They were 
talking now across some thin barrier 
woven of trivialities, as it were some 
half-transparent Japanese screen, with 
all sorts of frivolous figures painted on 
it in an absurd perspective. And be- 
hind this flimsy partition their human 
life went on, each soul playing its part 
more or less earnestly in a little trag- 
edy of temptation. Which of them 
would first have the courage to pull 
down the screen and face the solid, im- 
penetrable truth? 

Neither of them attempted it—they 
dared not. After half an hour’s com- 
monplaces Wyndham left her to think. 
He, too, had some matter for reflection. 
He.was not inhuman, and if at times 
he seemed so, he had ways of recon- 
ciling his inhumanity to his conscience. 
He told himself that his strictly impar- 
tial attitude as the student of human 
nature enabled him to do these things. 
He was as a higher intelligence, look- 
ing down on the crowd of struggling, 
suffering men and women beneath him, 
forgiving, tolerating all, because he un- 
derstood all. He who saw life so 
whole, who knew the hidden motives 
and far-off causes of human action, 
could make allowances for everything. 
There was something divine in his lit- 
erary charity. What matter, then, if 
he now and then looked into some 
girl’s expressive face, and found out 
the secret she thought she was hiding 
so cleverly from everybody—if he knew 
the sources of So-and-So’s mysterious 
illness, which had puzzled the doctors 
so long? And what if he had obtained 
something more than a passing glimpse 
into the nature of the woman who had 
trusted him? It would have been base, 
impossible, in any other man, of course 
—the impersonal point of view, you 
see, made all the difference. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Bence) HERE are two trains 
ees fo) Which daily leave 
White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. One 
goes early in the morn- 
ing; the other goes late 
DBomeaes at night. 

as It is a common say- 
ing that he who arrives there for the 
first ‘time wishes to return home at 
once, but is too exhausted to catch the 
early morning train and too infatuated 
to leave on the night train. This, in a 
nutshell, gives an idea of the peculiar 
fascination of this famous resort. 

The Southern people have enshrined 
the place in their hearts. They liken it 
to no other resort on this continent or 
in Europe. To them Newport is a 
mockery, and Bar Harbor of interest, 
but not of supreme importance. They 
tell you that Bath and Brighton in the 
days of their glory were akin to White 
Sulphur. 

The Northerners look upon the place 
with curious interest because of its tra- 
ditions, its age, and its aroma of aris- 
tocracy, past and present. They ap- 
preciate the intense affection given it 
by the Southerners, but they do not 
quite share in that sentiment, probably 
because they cannot, as outsiders. 

To the Southerners it has always been 
the Alpha and Omega of social distinc- 
tion. They care little whether their 
daughters are introduced to society in 
their own homes or not, but all good 
Southerners add a postscript to their 
prayers to the effect that the girls may 
be brought out with success at White 
Sulphur. In these corridors and piazzas 
have been introduced the belles and 
beauties of a century. 

Such is the hallmark of social dis- 


or 


tinction that gray-haired women who 
have seen the life of European drawing- 
rooms and royal halls have sighed over 
the thought that circumstance did not 
give their daughters the chance they 
had—that of being presented for a 
summer at old White Sulphur. 

Each generation thinks its is the best. 
And wherever the women of each gen- 
eration go in after life, in whatever set 
they are thrown, they compare every- 
thing unfavorably to those halcyon days 
of their youth in the mountains of this 
beautiful part of the world. 

It is said that when King Edward 
was Prince of Wales he remarked to a 
duchess who was born near the Gulf 
of Mexico, that he had learned the 
surest way to please a Southerner, 
which was to turn instantly the con- 
versation on his two idols—General 
Robert E. Lee and White Sulphur 
Springs. 

He might have added, had he known 
more of White Sulphur, that the two 
names are indissolubly linked. As soon 
as a stranger enters the dining-room of 
the one hotel the waiter shows him 
General Lee’s table, and as soon as he 
enters Virginia Row he is shown Gen- 
eral Lee’s cottage, after the one of 
Thomas Jefferson. All the Lee family 
have been a vital part of the traditions 
and social history of the place. General 
Lee never omitted a season there, from 
his boyhood to his death, except during 
the four years in which he led the Lost 
Cause. 

Even without its really great social 
traditions, the place is an ideal summer 
resort because of its wondrous beauty, 
the plan on which it is built, the spa- 
cious comfort of its cottages, and the 
glory of its jungle-topped hills and the 
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wildness of its thick foliage and flow- 
ers. 

Tuxedo Park was modeled after it, 
and it is strange that more places have 
not been. It is built in a reservation, 
magnificently wooded, enclosing the me- 
dicinal springs. There is only the one 
hotel, which was originally built as a 
gathering-place at meal hours. In the 
old days it was not considered elegant 
to live in the hotel, but now the demand 
for rooms is so much greater than for- 
merly that wing after wing has been 
added to the original house, and dozens 
of people are accommodated each sum- 
mer. The Southerner of distinction 
tries to live in one of the cottages. For 
him it is the well-bred thing to do. 

As a resort the place was a hundred 
years old a few years ago. During that 
time it has been closed only once to so- 
cial life, when it was used as a hospital 
during the second year of the Civil 
War. 

The Indians, knowing the medicinal 
value of the White Sulphur waters, 
traveled for miles to get them. They 
gave the information finally to a few 
white people whom they cared for, and 
these came in coaches and four and 
camped at the side of the Springs. 
These were not such camps as the Adi- 
rondacks know. There was nothing 
luxurious about them. To the South- 
erner, however, who was always an out- 
of-door human, such a life was a great 
pleasure for a few weeks in the mid- 
summer, 7 

The first comers were Virginians, 
families and intimate friends, and these 
set the pace and the fashion for tenting 
at the Springs. Then a cottage was 
built in pure Colonial style, one story, 
with white columns in front, broad piaz- 
zas and wide, shallow steps. 

This luxury was instantly appreci- 
ated and imitated. House after house 
went up after the same plan, all built 
in a straight line. The little street 
was called Virginia Row, and in it was 
Thomas Jefferson’s cottage, which is 
still called “President’s Cottage.” James 
Madison also always spent his sum- 
mers here. 

Whenever a 


stranger arrives at 


White Sulphur some darky, as self-con- 
stituted guide, points out with pride this 
cottage. “The President always lived 
here, sir,” he says. “So this is the 
house of Jefferson Davis?” is the 
stranger’s remark. “Mr. Davis, sir? 
No, indeed, sir. He was here just a few 
years ago. This cottage was where 
Thomas Jefferson lived.” 

If the stranger has a sense of humor 
and wants to be amused, he will say to 
the old darky: “You remember Presi- 
dent Jefferson very well, don’t you?” 
The result will be most gratifying. The 
old darky will instantly assume an im- 
portant air and tell in detail all his per- 
sonal memories of “Marse Thomas.” 
He will dilate on his generosity, his 
superior elegance, his preferred dishes, 
and he will usually wind up with some 
quaint proverb of his own race which 
he will tell you was made by “Marse 
Thomas” to him one hot afternoon when 
he brought him something to drink. 

If you are lucky you will hear this 
ending: “And Marse Thomas, he said 
to me, looking at me straight in the 
eye: ‘Jim,’ he says, ‘the longest pole 
knocks down the largest persimmon.’ ’ 

After Virginia Row was built the 
other Southern States followed, and 
each colony gave its State name to the 
street. The only departure from these 
titles is the part of the park where the 
cottages for bachelors are built. For 
an unexplained reason this quarter is 
called Paradise. 

In the elegant days, each family 
owned its cottage and the cabin at the 
side for the negroes it brought from the 
plantation. No cooking was done in 
either house. Every one contributed so 
much to the running of the central club- 
house where the best darky cooks in 
the South prepared the meals. The fea- 
ture of this general restaurant was its 
colossal dining-room, which still exists 
as the largest of any resort in the 
world. - It holds fifteen hundred people, 
all comfortably seated. 

The first. year of the war ended this 
social exclusiveness. People had no 
money to go to White Sulphur in such 
style, so the place was bought by the 
Dulaney estate, and has since been run 
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as a financial investment. Colonel Ec- 
hols, who was in charge of the hotel, 
and that meant of the whole reserva- 
tion, saw to it, however, that even in 
lessened splendor, the people who came 
there belonged to the aristocracy. This 
kept up for the Springs a necessary ex- 
clusiveness. It would be impossible for 
a place built on this peculiar plan and 
run in this unique way to allow all 
manner of uncongenial people to be 
huddled together intimately. The life 
there is too familiar; the people are too 
closely interwoven in their affairs and 
experiences to be gracious when se- 
verely intruded upon. 

Another characteristic of Colonel 
Echols was to avoid scandal about any 
of the people who stopped there. This 
was well established after a certain epi- 
sode which every habitué remembers. 
A Northern man, unmarried, and a 
woman, married, came there, and, ig- 
noring the other people, carried on a 
flirtation that caused unpleasant com- 
ment and created an ugly cleft in the in- 
The two 


timate social life of the place. 
cottages which they had taken were 
prominent, and for the first time in the 
social history of White Sulphur there 
was an alien and unfriendly element. 


So Colonel Echols, with promptness, 
put an end to the affair by requesting 
each of the parties to leave, although 
their social distinction was great in their 
own homes. There was nothing else 
for them to do but to go, and so en- 
tirely free has White Sulphur been from 
scandal that this incident has always 
been commented upon as though it were 
atragedy. It ranks next in importance 
to the compulsory closing of the place 
for the one year during the war. 

It was impossible, however, to keep 
the social life there narrowed down to 
the descendants of those who had owned 
it before the war. Some of these were 
too poor to continue their summers at 
such a place, which, though most inex- 
pensive to the Northern mind used to 
such high prices at even its most com- 
monplace summer resorts, was far be- 
yond the price of the Southerner, to 
whom fifty dollars had assumed the 
proportions of one thousand. Yet, it 


is astonishing how many of the poorest 
families in the South will deprive them- 
selves all winter in order to give their 
children the prestige of a summer at 
White Sulphur. 

It was necessary, therefore, after the 
war, to rent all the cottages in suites of 
rooms because few families were able to 
take a whole cottage. Gradually the 
club-house began to assume the propor- 
tions of a hotel. The architectural plans 
were of the simplest, consisting of the 
addition of a group of rooms placed at 
any convenient angle from the main 
building and connected to it by a porch. 
Therefore, no matter where you want 
to go in the hotel, you must go out- 
doors to get there. 

Beyond this, few changes have been 
made since the old days. Here and 
there bathrooms have been added, eas- 
ily done because every large room in 
the old days had its smaller room for 
a maid or a gentleman’s body-servant. 
To go without these accessories of com- 
fort was quite beyond the pale for the 
Southerner of other days. The at- 
tendant darky was as indispensable as 
the Englishman’s bath tub. General 
Grant used to illustrate this condition in 
his whimsical way by telling how a re- 
port was made to him of a reenforce- 
ment to the ranks of the thinning Con- 
federates. “They come,” said~ the 
adjutant, “from the University of Vir- 
ginia. Ninety privates, sir, with ninety 
body-servgnts.” 

These rooms for the attendant darky 
to each person in the old hotel have 
been changed to bathrooms; and elec- 
tric lights have been installed. Elec- 
tric bells have also been put in this sum- 
mer, in spite of the fact that the darkies 
who are so dominant a part of White 
Sulphur opposed such a thing. One 
of them explained to the management 
that it would be waste of money. “This 
passel of darkies down here,” he said, 
“will have to be dead before them 
things are of any use, ’cause there ain’t 
one of us, no matter how good his in: 
tentions, who would answer such a ring. 
He’d run the other way, scared to death, 
for he’d think it was an act of the 
devil.” 
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It will take a new generation of 
darkies to get out of the old ways, and, 
after all, the old ways suit perfectly 
well. They may arouse amusement and 
even intolerance in the Northerner, but 
they are quite adapted to the ways and 
the needs of the Southerner. 

Crude! quite. Yet they are a part of 
the interesting atmosphere of the place. 
Whenever you want a darky, you put 
your head out of the window and call 
for him. Between every two or three 
cottages is a small cabin, where live a 
few darkies dedicated to your service 
through the summer months. No mat- 
ter what the need—a gown to be fas- 
tened, a pitcher of cold water, a tub of 
hot water, a note to be taken—a head 
goes out of the window, and a long, 
lazy call floats over the air for “J-e-n- 
n-i-e,” to which floats back the answer 
from the cabin or any part of the 
grounds, “Yas’m!” 

It matters little at what time the call 
is made, and it is always answered with 
perfect good nature, whether it is at 
three o’clock in the morning’ or the af- 
ternoon. 

“Do you ever sleep?” was the ques- 
tion put to a darky down there. “In 
the winter-time,”’ was his laconic an- 
swer. Really, they never seem to sleep 
in summer, and are perfectly happy 
without doing so, All night long you 
see them moving to and fro, and hear 
the tinkle of a banjo or a hypnotic re- 
frain from a low-voiced quartet, sing- 
ing a pulse-stirring folk-song which de- 
fies imitation by the white throat. 

The latest innovation has been a res- 
taurant. This has never been allowed 
before. In the old days whenever a 
man wanted to treat his friends, he or- 
dered champagne on the lawn, for 
drinking as well as love-making has 
always been done in the open. 

The routine of life remains the same 
as it has for the last hundred years. A 
rather early breakfast, or a cup of cof- 


fee in one’s room in order to be ready 
for the morning German, which is fol- 
lowed by strolls in the leafy walks, a 
substantial two o’clock dinner, an after- 
noon nap, and then driving and riding 
after five o'clock, with late supper at 


eight, and the evening German until af- 
ter midnight. 

So much dancing is made possible 
and enjoyable because of the abundance 
of men who are always there. None of 
the comic jokes made about the soli- 
tary man to three dozen women in Au- 
gust can apply to White Sulphur. 

There is an unwritten social law that 
couples may drive in runabouts daily, 
if they choose, without comment; but if 
they go out after tea it must be on 
horseback. There is another custom 
which no one dares to break, that of not 
walking with a man outside the piazzas 
at night except to and from the cot- 
tages. You can have all the attention 
you want as a young girl or married 
woman in the ballroom or on the piaz- 
zas, but step off them for it, even on a 
moonlit night, and a chaperon will fol- 
low to bring you back. 

The plea that “it is done in other 
places” is futile. It is not done in 
White Sulphur, and you are judged by 
the conventions that exist there. 

Neither of these prohibitions indi- 
cates any social strictness regarding the 
lightest or the most serious dallying 
with love. <A girl without a beau—and 
men are still beaux in the South—is as 
hopeless as a man without a sweetheart. 
If you are not going to frivol with sen- 
timent and the opposite sex, stay away 
from White Sulphur! There is so lit- 
tle else to do, unless you are past fifty 
and have settled down to whist. 

To hear the confessions of Southern 
matrons, it would seem that all the mar- 
riages were made at White Sulphur. 
The girls have all been Southern, but 
many of the men have been Northern. 
The man from the North is quite car- 
ried away with the novelty of the life 
there, and he is apt to fall in love with 
about six girls in the first week. He is 
used to the prevailing athletic type at 
every other popular resort. The short 
duck skirt, tennis shoes, and a white 
sweater is the costume he is accustomed 
to see on all the young women he meets. 
Down there he sees only the frills and 
furbelows of muslins and chiffons. The 
sweater is unknown, and the picture- 


hat is universal. Tennis shoes are rel- 
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egated to the men, for the women wear 
high-heeled slippers, and are vain of the 
size and the arch of their feet. 

A Northern man, taken there by a 
Southern friend, saw an extremely pret- 
ty girl whom he wished to meet, and he 
said to his friend: “I'd like to ask her 
to take a walk, but, you see, old fellow, 
I don’t want to get stuck for the whole 
morning. Is there any way in which I 
am at liberty to leave her when I’ve had 
enough of a walk, for I want to see 
something of the other girls to-day?” 

“Go and ask her,” said the friend. “TI 
think you needn’t be afraid of a weary 
day.” To his request for a walk, the 
very popular girl, a noted belle who is 
now in the forefront of interest be- 
cause of her marriage to a multi-mil- 
lionaire, said to him: “I shall be very 
glad to walk with you—as far as the ice 
cooler! This takes just ten minutes, 
and I am so sorry, but I divided all 
my engagements into ten minutes this 
morning.” : 

It is a great pity that The Treadmill 
has vanished. 


It was the quaintest and 
most important feature of the social life, 
and had not its like anywhere in the 


world. Some wit of Colonial days gave 
the great room that name. Here all 
the girls and their mothers met after 
supper, preceding the dancing of the 
evening German. In the center of the 
room was a huge circular divan, and 
around this the girls paraded either with 
their mothers, their chaperons, or in 
pairs. The object was to be chosen for 
the German. Woe to the girl who was 
left! 

If this happened the first two nights, 
tears and agony were followed by re- 
treat. It was a cruel test for any 
woman’s nerves, yet it continued as the 
foremost custom of the place for near- 
ly a century. The real belles were 
snatched by partners before they had 
advanced many steps in the parade, but 
many a girl had her heart almost 
broken because she was too young and 
too intense to know that failure ‘to 
“catch a beau” for the dance did not 
write one down a failure elsewhere. 

Round and round the parade circled 
until the dance was well on in the ball- 


room. For this hour girls and matrons 
wore their proudest array of clothes. 

It was this steady tramp—tramp over 
the same worn way that suggested the 
name of The Treadmill. 

It must have been a rarely lovely 
sight, despite its strain, in Colonial days 
when the belle with patch and powder, 
in satin and brocade, met the gay cava- 
lier with silk knee-breeches, jeweled 
laces, and silver buckles. 

Miss Mary Lee, the eldest daughter 
of General Lee, was anxious to restore 
the custom, but, as Mrs. Roger Pryor 
said: ‘‘Not under the glare of electric 
lights. It needs candles to put it in 
keeping.” 

The dining-room in the hotel has the 
most pungent aroma of aristocratic dis- 
tinctions, past and present. For some 
unknown reason one end is given over 
to the elect and the other end to those 
who are not so particular, or who can- 
not wedge their way yet beyond the 
ribbons, or who did not know the im- 
portance of securing a place for meals 
before they arrived. 

No one remains in ignorance more 
than a week. Those who really give 
the place its charm have had the same 
tables through successive generations. 
If they should forget, the colored wait- 
ers will remind them. 

Dozens of names may be called at 
the dining-room door and silver pass 
freely, but there is no stir or effort to 
place the newcomers at the elect end. 
Then comes the mere whisper of a name 
to the head waiter, and in a twinkling 
the place is charged with eager polite- 
ness and service. “Well, ma’am, you 
surely sits at this very table; one of the 
best. Your grandmother sat there for 
fifty years, and my grandfather waited 
on your great-grandfather at every meal 
he ate.” 

No better social register is needed 
than the memories of these colored 
waiters. They know who belongs to 
the quality and who doesn’t. The in- 
formation has been handed down for 
a hundred years, and they ask no more 
of life than the privilege of waiting on 
the children of the family their fathers 
waited on. 
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Possibly the negroes of White Sul- 
phur have changed less than anywhere 
else in the South. “They give you such 
poor service,” complained a newcomer. 
“But they have such good manners,” 
said a Carolinian. 

They have a powerful sense of pride 
in belonging to White Sulphur. There 
is a peculiar friendship between them 
and the white people which is quite im- 
possible to define by the printed or 
spoken word. They share troubles in 
a manner that dumfounds the out- 
sider; and the old ones, who have 
served there nearly three-quarters of a 
century, are not backward in showing 
a guiding hand to the young fledglings 
in society whose grandfathers’ swords 
they polished. 

Nothing so antagonizes them as 
criticisms, made by a newcomer of the 
place or any of its customs. 

One rather ornate visitor remarked 
to the chambermaid that she was as- 
tonished at such rickety old furniture 
being used in her rooms; that she was 
used to handsome maple furniture. 

“Well, ma’am, down here we feel 
more comfortable with our great-grand- 
mothers’ things!’ And she added, with 
a chuckle, when telling the story to one 
of the first families of Virginia: “I 
sure laid mark on that word ‘great- 
grandmothers,’ for I knew by the looks 
of her she ain’t never had one.” 

There is no use pretending that the 
rooms are lavishly furnished. Such a 
thing as a key to the doors is unknown, 
and a tallow candle in a china stick was 
as much light as many of the belles had 


for their toilet for many years. To il- 
lustrate the entire intimacy in which the 
habitués live, the doors are left open 
night as well as day, with a colored 
calico curtain swinging in the breeze. 

An old darky, who is called upon by 
everybody to do anything, and who is 
a character of the place, was taken to 
task by a frequent guest for not giving 
her a curtain for her door on the first 
night she arrived. “Miss Mary,” he 
said, “you ain’t asked me for one, and 
the philosophy of White Sulphur is that 
him what asks, gets.” 

The noted gaiety which is never lack- 
ing in this haunt of pleasure is given 
color and tone by the sad memories of 
the use the place was put to for that 
one year during the war. It was an 
ideal spot for a hospital, a godsend to 
the parched, fever-stricken, wounded 
soldiers. Utter quiet, the green of tree 
and whistle of bird, the spacious rooms 
and halls seemed paradise. And here, 
in those days when souls were being 
ground in the mills of God, came the 
gay belles who had _ sparkled and 
prinked only two years ago, now wear- 
ing the garb of the nurse. 

Sentiment gave place to heroism, and 
it was said that those who had danced 
the lightest and laughed the blithest, 
now died the bravest and nursed with 
great courage. 

Whatever White Sulphur may be in 
the future, no one can escape its memo- 
ries. Its unvarying respect for the best 
that has been, and its tenacious desire 
to retain the best that is, give it the 
world-wide definition of aristocratic. 
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AUTUMN SONG 


WEET, from the Summer’s heart 
What have we won? 
Wealth in the hoard of health 
Drawn from the sun! 


Sweet, from the Summer’s heart 


What have we more? 


Best of all else confessed, 
Love’s precious store! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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pe pot the long years 

,ot apprenticeship which 

"Jacques Saunay passed, 

first in old Monsieur 

Dossan’s office and 

later at the Bourse, he 

had often vowed to 

himself that should he 

ever find himself a millionaire, he would 

celebrate the event by a week’s solitary 

fishing at Poissy. His fortune had now 

long since passed the million mark, and 

had doubled and quadrupled itself with 

an unflagging persistence which formed 

the talk of Paris. But, year after year, 

the last week of July still witnessed the 

modest return of the famous financier, 

rod and basket in hand, to the same 

little vine-covered inn on the same little 
island of the Seine. 

Yet Saunay was neither a cynic nor 
a recluse. Though the ladies turned to 
look after him in the Bois, and though 
there was hardly a young girl of family 
in Paris whose friends had not ap- 
proached him with overtures of mar- 
riage, he still preserved the unaffected 
modesty of boyhood. For the rest, he 
was called by his ‘first name by more 
than two thousand persons; he walked 
down the boulevards with his arms ex- 
tended, in order to shake all the hands 
stretched out to him; and when Figaro 
printed its famous series on “Twelve 
Parisians of the Parisians,” Jacques 
Saunay occupied a place by no means 
the least conspicuous in the list. 

A frank-spirited, energetic man, he 
devoted himself with passion to his 
business and the genial seclusion of his 
clubs. If his mind held any conscious- 
ness of his present brilliant position, at 





least there was no such feeling reflected 
upon his high-boned, ruddy Norman 
face, or in the frank heartiness of his 
smile. And the happiest period of his 
year, to which during the rush of the 
Paris winter and the bright gaiety of 
spring he looked forward as to a home- 
coming, was this week at Poissy with 
his rod and his canoe. Whether (as 
some sentimental ladies loved to hint) 
there were memories hidden for him in 
this placid stream, with its grassy banks 
and rows of pale overhanging willows, 
he never divulged. His catch was every 
day, however, as phenomenal as_his 
gains in the world of finance; and every 
evening Monsieur Léon fried his gou- 
jons to a nicety, and served them with a 
sauce that was famed through the length 
and breadth of France. 

“Ah, Sapristi!” sighed this worthy 
host one summer evening, on his piazza, 
as, removing from the table the platter 
bare of all save bones and tiny curling 
tails, he placed the bowl of pale-green 
chicory before his guest—“ah, monsieur, 
if monsieur could but know the satis- 
faction that it gives to an artist like 
myself to cook for a connoisseur like 
monsieur, who when he eats his dinner 
eats his dinner—instead of picking at 
his plate, and gazing into some lady’s 
eyes! Not but that monsieur,” he ha- 
stened to add, with an agreeable smile, 
“could have Liane de Pougy herself 
sitting opposite to him, if he but said 
the word! But, then, what difference 
could that make, if she did sit there? 
For monsieur, with his exalted mind, 
would not even perceive her presence! 
As I said this afternoon to the lady who 
insisted upon hiring my other empty 
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chamber: ‘It is true, madame, I have 
agreed with monsieur to take no other 
lodgers during the week of his stay; 
but, then, monsieur, with his opinions 
of your sex and with his exalted mind, 
will not even notice the fact, madame, 
that vou are here!’ And so, monsieur” 
—he waved his olive-wood spoon and 
cast a quick, ingratiating glance at the 
clouded face of his guest. “She may 
stay, monsieur?” breathed the artful 


\onsieur Léon, with his sweetest smile. 
Recovering himself, the guest shrugged 
his shoulders and began his attack upon 
the pale-green and fragrant delicacy be- 


fore him. “You are an old rascal, 
Léon, to go back upon your bargain. 
But if the lady will agree not to play 
the piano, or to drag the furniture 
around at midnight—very well, she may 
stay.” 

“A thousand thanks, monsieur!’’ and 
Léon bent his white head in a bow of 
courtly gratitude. The little maid, fly- 
ing out from the kitchen, brought fruit 
and coffee, which the host himself 
poured for this important and obliging 
guest. The delicate fumes of the coffee, 
the flowerlike bouquet of the char- 
treuse, rose up and blended with the 
moist perfume of green springing leaves 
and of winding river. The sun, poised 
like a departing angel upon the rim of 
the world, dipped suddenly behind the 
black and poplar-fringed horizon; and 
for that instant of hectic and fleeting 
radiance the rustling branches, the 
trumpeting bullfrogs, even the chatter- 
ing groups upon the veranda, seemed 
hushed for an instant’s stillness. Mon- 
sieur Léon, noticing the preoccupation 
of his guest, paused with the silver pot 
tilted in his hand and turned his fierce 
military face toward the rosy western 
waters of the river. 

Suddenly the silence was shivered by 
the hissing and defiant shriek of steam, 
and a black motor-boat cut out from 
the island into the middle of the stream. 
In the stern, beside the engineer, sat 
a white-clad, rotund figure, which in 
that brief and flashing instant sprang 
up and waved its hat. ‘Hi, there, Sau- 
nay!” cried a voice husky above the 
clatter of machinery. “Hello, there, 


my little Au 
brave!” 

Saunay started and stared, then slow- 
ly, with a mechanical gesture, he waved 
his hand in response to the vanishing 
craft. “Ah,” cried the host, with the 
pride of the well-informed, “Monsieur 
Gourbe, was it not?” 

Saunay shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“Really,” he said, “I do not know.” But 
the fact was that he knew perfectly well, 
though his dignity would not allow him 
to acknowledge that the gentleman who 
had just greeted him so effusively was 
indeed the famous Gourbe, the little 
scandalmonger of the bouvelards, whose 
brain was a fermenting bottle of slan- 
derous facts and imaginings; Gourbe, 
the drinker of other men’s bocks and 
the smoker of other men’s cigars, who 
paid for his entertainment at one café 
table by a juicy story and quaint damn- 
ing surmise concerning the occupants 
of the table that he had just left. He 
piqued himself, it was said, upon his 
reputation as the destroyer of more 
characters and the fomenter of more di- 
vorce-suits than any one else in Paris. 
And by these powers of amusement and 
by the fear thus inspired he managed 
(it was declared by those who knew) 
to board and lodge luxuriously from 
one year’s end to another at the expense 
of his friends and of those who had un- 
warily committed themselves to his sus- 
picion. The hidden passions of his 
neighbors, their weaknesses and their 
unlawful longings, were the stock-in- 
trade from which this robust and affable 
gentleman drew his means of life. And 
with a sudden flash of acute perception 
Saunay smiled to himself as he figured 
the disappointed rage and resentful in- 
dignation with which Gourbe must have 
stumbled upon him, the famous and 
highly respectable millionaire, dining 
in this secluded spot, not with some 
glittering beauty of the half world, not 
with the pretty wife of some bosom 
friend, but alone; disgustingly, hope- 
lessly, respectably alone! 

“Monsieur Gourbe—ah, yes!” ob- 
served the respectful tones of Monsieur 
Léon, as he applied a freshly lit match 
to the slim black cigar of his distin- 


Jacques! revoir, my 
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guished guest. “Last summer, I re- 
member, he used to come here with his 
friend the baron, to call upon the lady 
from the Opéra Comique, that the baron 
admired so much. My faith, he is an 
inquisitiveness, that Monsieur Gourbe! 
With his smiles and his questions, he 
turns you inside out like an old glove! 
Well, however that may be, now that 
the baron is legally married to a widow 
from Chicago—with millions, mon- 
sieur!—this Monsieur Gourbe spends 
his summer with them at their chateau 
at Médun here, and rides up and down 
from the station in the baron’s motor- 
boat.” With a sudden thought this ex- 
perienced observer paused and shook his 
knowing head. “If Monsieur Gourbe 
had known,” he observed smilingly, 
“that we had a lady here to-night, of 
an elegance and chic far surpassing her 
of last season, he would not have 
dashed*so quickly by, I will swear it to 
monsieur upon my oath!” But Saunay, 


lost in pitying reflections upon the un- 
happy baron and upon the fate of all 


those unfortunates who heedlessly let 
themselves fall into the power of this 
fat little social freebooter—Saunay paid 
no attention to his host’s bland attempts 
to draw the conversation into more se- 
ductive channels. 

An hour’s floating upon the dim 
bosom of the Seine finished the evening 
—a fragrant and solitary hour spent 
alone with musings upon this week’s 
movements of American Lard, Com- 
mon, and with the vague sweetness of 
longings and dead memories quickened 
by the twilight’s plaintive peace. Not 
till the shining out of the stars drove 
him to the early couch of the fisherman 
did his mind revert to the fair intruder 
upon his island solitude; for there in 
the narrow twisted corridor, outside the 
door next his own—there by the light 
of his candle was disclosed to his star- 
tled eyes a pair of little white canvas 
shoes. 

Saunay stood still for a moment, 
looking down upon them. The sight 
was indeed neither surprising nor un- 
usual; yet somehow, in the romantic se- 
clusion of this ancient inn, after an eve- 
ning spent in dreams upon the river, 


these sudden tokens of an unknown fem- 
inine presence stirred his heart with a 
new and mysterious vibration. All the 
philosophy of forty successful years did 
not suffice to stifle the sudden convic- 
tion that it would be a very agreeable 
thing if, instead of entering his own 
dark and barren room, he had the right 
to open this other door and find behind 
it a charming face, lifted to greet him 
with a smile. With an uncontrollable 
whim of interest, he stooped down for 
a nearer inspection of the shoes. High 
heels, curved insteps, slim toes pointed 
daintily outward, with their smart 
white satin bows—from such a pedestal, 
surely, could arise nothing that was not 
gracious and alluring! 

With a laugh at the belated boyish- 
ness of his imaginings, Saunay turned 
toward his own door; suddenly the mo- 
tion of the candle struck from the shoe 
nearest him a glint of gold. With a 
flutter of the heart, quickened this time 
not by twilight solitude, but by a very 
real throb of memory, Saunay stooped 
again. In each shoe the bow was held 
secure by a tiny blue enameled clasp, 
made in the shape of the letter A. 

After Saunay had closed the door of 
his room behind him, he stood for a 
long time in the window, looking out 
upon the pale transparency of waters 
below him. In that poignant mingling 
of pain and joy with which the resur- 
gent past breaks in upon the security of 
the present, he remembered a day fif- 
teen—no, sixteen years ago, when he 
had rowed a barge lighter than a cloud 
over endless reaches of shimmering gold- 
en waves, his bashful eyes fixed upon a 
pair of feet daintily crossed in front of 
his—a pair of feet which, he told him- 
self, seemed destined of right to walk 
over no other pavement than adoring 
hearts. And in the ribbon bow de- 
murely tied over each delicate instep 
had been a little blue-enameled pin in 
the form of the letter A. 

It was strange, he told himself, that 
the face and voice of that child should 
have taken such an invincible hold upon 
the seats of his imagination—a_ hold 
which even now tingled into life again 
with a terrifying and delightful vivid- 
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ness, after half a generation of strenu- 
ous, prosperous, rather self-centered 
life. Her name, which in those far-off 
days, he remembered, he had nightly re- 
peated to himself by way of orisons— 
her adorable name had been Adrienne. 
How many times had fate allowed him 
to lay eves on this fair and unapproach- 
able young schoolfellow of his employ- 
ers daughter when, in the old days, 
Monsieur Dossan had condescended to 
take his young clerk home with him for 
Sunday? Once, twice, a_ half-dozen 
times. And the last time, when a whim 
had seized the party to go fishing upon 
this very river, and he had been per- 
mitted to row the boat from which 
trailed the line of this pure-eyed young 
goddess, and they had been for a few 
brief moments lost in one of the cool 
green waterways that run between the 
islands——-__ Well, what had it mat- 
tered, after all—the audacious dreams 
that he had dared for a moment to en- 
tertain? It was not till a half-dozen 
years later that the beginnings of his 
fortune were laid, and by that time the 
noble papa of Mademoiselle d’Arques 
had bestowed her slim brown hand upon 
one of the richest and most “notorious 
old dandies of Paris. 

So for what, after all, had they 
served in the economy of his life, these 
frantic hopes of the old days, the bit- 
ter disillusionment, the pain that even 
now woke into life with a perceptible 
twinge of his middle-aged heart? At 
least, they had bequeathed to him a re- 
spect for his own powers of fidelity, an 
exquisite apparition to bear him com- 
pany in the inner chamber of his own 
secret consciousness, a perpetual guar- 
antee that his own powers of romance 
were not swallowed up by the rising 
flood of his millions—and, above all, a 
most advantageous place for his fish- 
ing. For the willow-rimmed pool be- 
tween the islands was not only filled 
for him with delicious memories of 
hazel eyes and of pink dimples that 
came and went like the shadows on the 
water, but it was also the richest little 
fishing-hole on the river. 

But, after all, what nonsense! Jacques 


jeered to himself as he flung into bed. 


All these poetic dreams and memories, 
a@ propos de bottes!—on account of a 
pair of shoes, which, after all, probably 
were not the property of the lady in 
question. Because, if she were so care- 
less in trusting them outside her door, 
was it likely that she had kept the iden- 
tifying buckles in her possession for 
nearly sixteen years? 


Through the cool pink shadows of the 
early dawn Jacques Saunay stole down 
the narrow staircase. The little white 
shoes were gone from before his neigh- 
bor’s door—so much he noticed before 
the fragrance of the early coffee pre 
pared by his host recalled him to the 
material business of the hour. There 
by the little pier waited his servant, 
with boat, rod, and _ lunch-basket. 
“Ah-h-h!” cried Monsieur Saunay, with 
a long breath of satisfaction, as he 
sprang into the boat and took the sculls 
from the attendant’s hand. “It is not 
disgusting, our little Seine this morn- 
ing, I give you my word! And now— 
the wine in the stern, the sandwiches, 
the bait—yes, that will do! And now 
push me off, my brave!” 

The slow oars, dipping in the water, 
sent broken aureoles of silver traveling 
over the river’s rosy breast. Through 
the faint luminous mist that hung over 
stream and shore cut the first clear rays 
of the rising sun. The overhanging 
alder shrubs twinkled with a thousand 
glancing dewdrops, and from bank to 
bank echoed a sudden fervent chorus of 
coos, chirrups, and sweet shrill cries. 
Monsieur Saunay rowed slowly, tasting 
the freshness of the dawn and the 
haunting pleasures of solitude; for, ex- 
cepting him and the birds, no life stirred 
either upon the river or in the little 
sleeping town that slowly disappeared 
behind the green acacias of the island. 
It was with a sense of intrusion, almost 
of sacrilege, that Saunay turned from 
the main channel and rowed like a thief 
down the narrow green waterway that 
led to his favorite pool. Between low- 
growing branches that brushed his neck, 
and lily stems that clung twisting 
around his oars, the boat moved placid- 
ly along; till at last, turning slowly to 
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steer his small craft into her destined 
haven, the oarsman drew in his breath 
with a quick gasp of amazement. For 
the first time in all these years there 
was some one in his favorite fishing- 
hole before him! 

The pool, with its overhanging forest 
of pale-green willows, was still in the 
shadow, but beneath the ancient wall 
whose moist black stones enclosed the 
water on two sides there was moored 
a boat, and in the boat—Saunay stared, 
rubbed his eyes, questioned the reality 
of the morning’s waking. The white 
dress with its black ribbons, the little 
blue scarf, the large straw hat that con- 
cealed the averted face—was it some 
trick of the senses that thus projected 
before him these small properties of his 
inmost imagination? Then as the in- 
truder, turning suddenly from her plun- 
ging, dancing line, met his startled gaze 
with a pair of wide-open dark eyes, in 
which shrinking amazement grew into a 
kind of recognizing wonder, “Why,” 
she said slowly, in tones whose remem- 


bered sweetness was shaken by a little 
fluttering laugh, “if it isn’t—yes, it is 
Monsieur—Monsieur—how perfectly ri- 


diculous! I- remember you perfectly 
well, you see—yes, Monsieur Saunay. 
Do you remember me, I wonder!” 
With self-composure regained by her 
own triumphant feat of memory, she 
held out a slender, cream-colored hand 
to him. A few strokes of Saunay’s oar 
set his boat beside hers, and in a curious 
medley of feeling he bent across the 
bumping gunwales in respectful salute 
of the offered hand. There is no sen- 
sation more delightful indeed than that 
of receiving the greeting of an old 
friend to whom years have not brought 
forgetfulness, yet there was in Sau- 
nays mind a curious reflex shade of 
incredulity, almost of annoyance, at this 
suddenly incarnated vision of all that 
lay most secret in his heart. The 
woman before him preserved indeed to 
a marvelous degree the fresh charms of 
the young girl, rounded and developed 
to a new perfection of elegance; yet the 
very closeness of her identity with this 
hidden ideal served to present her not 
so much as its realization as its intru- 


sive rival. The very perfection of de- 
tail struck.him like a note tinkling faint- 
ly out of tune: the unchanged back- 
ground of wall and willow-tree, the 
white frock, the parted hair—they 
seemed the mere setting of a comedy 
whose harmony was too obvious to be 
real. “Remember you?” he said, smi- 
ling. “Beyond a doubt, I remember 
you, madame—though I am at a loss, 
as you see, for the name by which I 
may at present have the honor of ad- 
dressing you.” 

“Ah,” she cried, with a little laugh 
which struck like a melting echo of the 
past upon Monsieur Saunay’s doubt and 
reserve, “you think, perhaps, monsieur, 
that I have changed that little acces- 
sory half a dozen times since my last 
meeting? But, you see, my home has 
been far from Paris; and so the name 
left me by my poor husband, the Baron 
de Saint-Aubin, has been my only ven- 
ture in that line.” 

Even in the cool and guarded depths 
of Saunay’s consciousness this little 
piece of self-revelation stirred with 
some effect. So she was a widow, the 
brown-eyed, desirable lady before him! 
In spite of himself, his own position 
as the most eligible match in Paris 
forced itself side by side with the same 
realization. And through his groping 
disappointment that the golden wings of 
youth’s idyl refused to reenter the cage 
thus delicately prepared by chance—in 
the midst of his half-realized disillu- 
sionment came a whispering, practical 
suggestion that, even so, there were still 
possibilities. 

“Madame de Saint-Aubin!’—he re- 
peated the name with as gallant a bow 
as his uncertain flooring would allow. 
“It is indeed a surprise, a delightful 
surprise, to see you again—and here, 
of all places in the world!” 

In her dark eyes there was a faint 
touch of self-consciousness at the allu- 
sion to the past. “An amazement, is it 
not?” she responded. “For, naturally, 
I had no more idea of your being here 
at Poissy than you had of mine! In- 
deed, I had no more idea than the un- 
born whether you were alive or dead or 
gone to America! Pardon my igno- 
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rance—you see, my poor husband’s in- 
firmities, after he had lost his fortune, 
kept me for the last ten years of his 
life a close prisoner at our chateau in 
the Pyrenees. So fancy, monsieur, if 
it has been delightful for me, this return 
to Paris! My friends, the dear angels, 
have overwhelmed me with their kind- 
nesses. So that is the reason, you see, 
that I have been forced to retire to my 
dear old Poissy for a few days’ solitary 
rest. I figured to myself, naturally, 
that, now the Dossans were dead, the 
old friends of years ago were all gone. 
Fancy my amazement and _ pleasure, 
monsieur, at my meeting you!” 

Her voice, filled with caressing in- 
tonations like the purling of an August 
stream, warmed Jacques’ laggard mind 
to a growing sense of the situation and 
the various agreeable features which it 
presented. Yes, the fact must be 
granted, it was not the slender, ox-eyed 
young goddess of former days that he 
saw before him, but a lady radiant, richly 
colored, whose self-contained elegancies 
and finished graces were all the more al- 
luring by the contrast of the q:.aintly 
simple garb she wore. Certainly a be- 
ing more in harmony with his prescnt 
self than any visible projection of the 
childlike beauty cherished in his heart! 
And if her dimples, still shaded deli- 
cately carmine in her curving olive 
cheek—if the undimmed luster of her 
eyes no longer served to overwhelm 
him in waves of painful bliss, the fault 
was not in them, but in him, who after 
so many years of worldly prosperity 
and material success had flattered him- 
self as still fit to recapture the glamours 
of inexperienced youth. But, after all, 
even for forty-one years there were 
still possibilities. 

“See!” cried the baronne, with a lit- 
tle laugh whose friendliness flung a 
sudden filmy bridge over the gap of 
the vears. “See my fish! Are you still 
as kind and skilful as in the old days, 
monsieur? Help me, please, or I shall 
lose him!” 

With a curious sense of retracing for 
the second time a path already trav- 
ersed, Saunay leaned over the gunwale 
of the lady’s boat and plucked the wri- 


thing streak of silver from her line. “It 
is fortunate, is it not,” he observed, 
“that I am just in time to be of service 
to you, madame? May I bait your hook 
again? But see, you use flies; do you 
find them best?” 

She turned her large eyes, filled with 
laughter, upon him. “Heaven! what 
do you know about it? But that day 
we fished together you used flies, and I 
regarded you as a model sportsman. 
Did I do wrong in following your ex- 
ample ?” 

“What?” he cried, in delighted be- 
wilderment. “Then you remember? 
Since then, as you see, | have grown 
older, and gone back to nature—and 
worms! But then I was young and 
vain, and an American friend had just 
made me a present of some very mag- 
nificent flies. I lost my finest one, I 
remember, that very day!” 

As he examined the tiny white tuft 
of wet feathers in his hand he cast a 
sidelong glance at the face before him. 
Did she remember also, he wondered, 
how he had lost the fly in question? He 
had lent his treasure to her, she had 
bungled m removing her fish—and then 
the point buried in the tender finger, 
the broken hook, his trembling, bliss- 
ful attempts at surgery, the fee which 
he had claimed! Yes, he had saluted 
the fair wrist extended to him, and 
then, emboldened, had dared to kiss the 
dimpled cheek which the wide straw 
hat had not succeeded in concealing. 
He said to himself, he would give a 
thousand frances to know if her mem- 
ory were as good as his. 

“As I remember,” he mused, “the fly 
which we broke that day was nearly the 
twin of Let me see—a Silver 
Doctor. ‘Vhat was what it was called, 
I believe—a Cilver Doctor.” 

In the bright olive outlines of her face 
there fluttered no answering signal of 
crimson. He laughed at his own lack of 
proportion, as he reflected suddenly: 
since youth’s thrilling delicacy of sensa- 
tion refused to return to himself, was 
it reasonable that he should expect the 
woman of thirty to blush for the indis- 
cretions of fifteen? So, after all, why 
should: he reproach his own heart for 


this. 
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having become reasonable and unre- 
sponsive, when here, in her patent for- 
getfulness, he could read plainly that 
the object of its ancient adoration had 
become no less so? 

“A Silver Doctor?” she responded 
hurriedly, as she took the offered rod 
from his outstretched hand. “Yes, of 
course, I remember now. A _ charm- 
ing coincidence, is it not, that I should 
have chanced to select the same flies for 
our second meeting here? My fish? 
Thank you, monsieur.” She paused to 
survey the fruit of her own sportsman- 
like prowess, and suddenly into her 
beautiful eyes there crept a little plain- 
tive» shade. “Only fancy, Monsieur 
Saunay,” she murmured, “if one could 
but cook and eat him on the spot!” 

From the absorbing ‘task of dissect- 
ing his own sensations, Jacques was re- 
called with a _ self-reproachful shock. 
“What!” he cried, in a sudden warmth 
of sympathy at the betrayal of his every 
human need by the perplexing abstrac- 
tion before him. “What, you are hun- 
gry? 


So soon,” he added, smiling, “af- 
ter your coffee?” 


, 


“My coffee?” she responded, with 
some asperity. “Where should I find 
coffee at this hour of the morning? It 
was four o’clock when I slipped out of 
the inn; and the little man in the village 
from whom I hired my boat did not, I 
assure you, offer me any breakfast!” 

3ut Saunay was already rummaging 
among the packages in the stern. “See, 
madame! Now, at least, I own to my- 
self that I was born under a lucky star!” 
With animation suddenly kindled by this 
unexpected pleasure of playing the host, 
he regained his seat and began eagerly 
to unpack the neat straw hamper placed 
in his boat by his attendant at the pier. 
With a smile the lady watched him as 
he unwrapped damp white napkins and 
green vine leaves, and disposed the va- 
rious delicacies upon the backboard 
which he had skilfully adjusted between 
the two boats. “This,” he observed, “‘is 
my lunch. My coffee, I own you, I 
drank barely an hour ago. I do not 
know, madame, if you are like me— 
but a cup of coffee and two large rolls, 


that’s something, hein?” z 


“If J had had it,” cried the baronne, 
her eye yearning toward the sand- 
wiches, “I should have thought it 
something, indeed !” 

“But, just the same,” responded 
Jacques, with a laugh, “I am hungry 
again! But, luckily, you see, our friend 
Léon has liberal notions in the matter 
of a lunch.” 

Her glance followed his skilful fin- 
gers as he rapidly carved the cold 
pheasant, and tore the parchment cover 
from the jelly glass. If the smooth 
brown curves of her shoulders, visible 
through the white muslin of her dress, 
overlaid a heart touched with any other 
emotion than that of primeval delight 
at starvation satisfied, at least her bril- 
liant, black-browed face betrayed no 
sign. Jacques as well, engrossed by the 
delightful duties of hospitality, lost sud- 
denly sight of the emotional possibilities 
of the situation. ‘There, madame!” 

The baronne’s face relaxed in a smile 
of delight as across the infinitesimal and 
motionless strip of water which sepa- 
rated them she accepted the small sil- 
ver plate, piled high with red and white 
and green. “Try those sandwiches, ma- 
dame,” urged Jacques, with friendly so- 
licitude—‘“‘a mixture of anchovies, 
green peppers, and a dash of lemon—an 
invention of my own.” 

Madame de Saint-Aubin smiled at 
him between bites, like a schoolgirl. 
“Excellent!” she pronounced. “My 
faith, but it is inspired, this invention 
of yours! Until this moment, I had 
hardly realized, I own it, how far 
chance had been my friend this morn- 
ing !” 

In the expansion of good fellowship 
arising from nourishment absorbed in 
common, Monsieur Saunay surrounded 
his charming guest with attentions and 
with green-pepper sandwiches.  Be- 
stowing upon her the solitary silver cup, 
he provoked her admiration by the skill 
with which he constructed a temporary 
drinking vessel from the plaintain 
leaves which lined the hamper. The 
good Burgundy ran through his veins 
with a new tingling warmth, and even 
the baronne’s rather artificial sweetness 
seemed to expand with a new and ex- 
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quisite candor. After all, was it really 
sixteen years? ‘The dimples in Ma- 
dame de Saint-Aubin’s glowing cheek 
came and went deliciously as she ate her 
sandwiches, flickering like the airy 
shadows which the early sun cast over 
the transparent pool. She turned with 
a graceful twist of her supple limbs to 
take a more convenient position in the 
boat; amid a whirling mystery of Va- 
lenciennes flounces there was displayed 
the delicate outline of a white silk stock- 
ing, a small white shoe, a buckle of blue 
and gold. Yes, those dreams of last 
night had not been for nothing, after 
all, Jacques said to himself. How ab- 
surd had been his fears that the years 
from twenty-five to forty were the years 
in which a man grows old! He groped 
again in the recesses of the hamper. 

“See, madame!” he cried. “Ah, that 
good Léon! Raspberry puffs—what di- 
vine fortune! You like them, ma- 
dame ?” 

The baronne stretched out her plate 
for the offered confection. “I adore 
them!” she cried, then added, with a 
smile: ‘Ah, monsieur, it is many 
years since the day we last were here, 
but we are still young—young and hun- 
gry! And, strangely enough’—she let 
the plate with its whipped cream and 
meandering red juice sink slowly upon 
her lap—“do you know, Monsieur Sau- 
nay, I can truthfully say this is the first 
day since that morning in the pool, so 
long ago, that I have felt life to be 
something to be enjoyed, not struggled 
with and existed through? The very 
next day after our fishing-party I was 
called home by the illness of my mother. 
Then my father had losses; then I mar- 
ried——_” 

In the large eyes which she turned 
upon him there was a new and touch- 
ing sweetness which fluttered his heart 
with a sudden delight so exquisite that 
he forgot to compare it with that of the 
day which for sixteen years had formed 
his standard of happiness. “Permit 
me,” he cried, in an exuberance of feel- 
ing—"“permit me, madame, to fill your 
glass again!” ; 

Madame de Saint-Aubin shook her 
head, with a smile; then, with a sud- 


den girlish gesture, she raised her two 
hands and flung from her head the wide 
straw hat which till then had concealed 
half its beauty. The waves and rip- 
ples of her shadowy hair threw into re- 
lief the gipsy bloom of her face and the 
creamy softness of her round throat as 
she tilted back her head with a sudden 
sigh of delight. 

“So-still, so quiet, so early!” she said 
softly, as she drew a long breath of the 
thin and tranquil air. “In all Poissy, 
in all France, monsieur, we are the only 
ones awake!” 

Jacques roused himself from the 
glamour which, like a shy angel weary 
of coaxing, had just begun to enfold 
him with its returning wings. “Ah, ma- 
dame,” he rejoined, with a smile, “for 
my misfortune, your charming idea has 
its limitations. Perhaps, of course, it 
is only a dream—but listen!” 

Through the faint harmony of leaves, 
water, and birds’ wings broke the mo- 
notonously throbbing wheeze ofasteam- 
engine. The baronne sighed as she be- 
gan on her raspberry puff. “But at 
least,” she observed, “they will not come 
to disturb us here, these night-owls of 
early risers!” 

Jacques shook his head as he lis- 
tened, with his fish poised half-way be- 
tween plate and lips. “I am not so 
sure,” he said slowly, “of that.” For 
the laboring pulsations of steam, like 
the gasps of a flagging runner, grew 
every moment sharper and_hoarser, 
while beneath grew and_ swelled a 
clanking undercurrent of jarring ma- 
chinery. “I have it!” cried Jacques. 
“The motor-boat of last evening— 
Gourbe’s motor-boat!” 

“Gourbe?” Madame de Saint-Aubin 
brought her level brows together in a 
little frown. “Gourbe? A little fat 
man? Yes, I think I have some recol- 
lection. He used to torment my poor 
husband.” 

“That’s the man!” cried Saunay, with 
a gesture of disgust. “And you did not 
know that he was here in Poissy ?” 

She turned to him with a* little won- 
dering smile. “You forget, monsieur, 
that I came here for rest and quiet. 
Yes, I own to you, it is a surprise to 
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_me to find Gourbe in this place. But 
listen !” 

She raised her hand. From behind 
the trees came the sudden long hiss of 
water cut in swishing furrows, the slap 
of bending branches, the whirring of 
frightened birds. “The sacred mon- 
key!” cried Saunay impatiently. ‘“Par- 
don, madame! But I declare to you, he 
is pushing his ridiculous motor-boat 
through our canal!” 

The baronne turned away her face 
and listened with bent head. Her 
trouble was evident, and Jacques, no- 
ticing her confusion, whispered curses 
upon the destroyer of this delicious in- 
terview. 

A long black nose shot out like an 
intruding demon through the pale- 
green cloister of weeping-willow; there 
was a jar'of reversing engines, and the 
two skiffs rocked and bumped in the 
sudden eddy of waters. “Aha!” cried 


a husky voice, merry with chuckles, “so 
this is where you are, madame! Good 
morning, my little Saunay!” 


With a barely perceptible movement 
of his head Jacques returned the new- 
comer’s salute, but in the bow with 
which the lady returned his greeting 
there was something troubled, some- 
thing appealing. The motor-boat lay 
placid, like a tired race-horse, rocking 
lazily upon the waves of her own ma- 
king, while her skipper lounged out 
over the rail with eyes of smiling im- 
pertinence. 

“T thought, madame,” he observed, 
“that I was to have the pleasure of fish- 
ing with you here this morning. How- 
ever, of course I yield to the prior rights 
of monsieur. You are staying at the 
Café Léon, you also, madame ?” 

In the faintly leering drawl of his 
words there breathed a conscious hint, 
an unspoken innuendo, which, like a ray 
of garish light, woke Saunay to a sud- 
den appalling realization. To eyes less 
suspicious than those of Gourbe, what 
would be the appearance of this téte-a- 
téte in this deserted corner of the river, 
at this ungodly hour of the dawn? 
And to this vulgar little busybody of the 
boulevards- Gourbe’s jolly tones 
cut across the horror of his musings. 


“I saw you last night eating your 
dinner at Léon’s—all alone, my rabbit, 
ha! ha! But breakfast, you eat it to- 
gether—well done! And early, too!” 
—he examined his watch with a pleas- 
ant smile. “Just past five o’clock. 
Well done, my children!” 

Jacques’ eyes glared at the speaker. 
“T had the unexpected honor,” he re- 
torted slowly, “a few moments ago, of 
coming upon Madame de Saint-Aubin, 
here in this fishing-pool before me. As 
she had had no breakfast, she did me 
the honor to partake of mine. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes,” interposed the baronne hur- 
riedly ; “Monsieur Saunay was so kind, 
he gave me half his sandwiches. Won’t 
you have one, Monsieur Gourbe? A 
mixture of green peppers, anchovies, 
and a dash of lemon—an invention of 
monsieur’s. Try one, I beg you!” 

The flutter of her laughing tones, the 
beseeching terror in the eyes which she 
raised to the corrupt old Rhadamanthus 
before her—these signs of distress 
kindled a rebellious and helpless rage 
in Saunay’s consciousness. But even in 
the rush of his distress his practical 
spirit kept alive in him the realization 
that any display of chivalrous indigna- 
tion would serve no other purpose than 
an admission that the situation required 
defense. 

“Excellent!” pronounced the intruder, 
his fat eyes winking with delight as he 
surveyed the troubled pair before him 
and gobbled their sandwiches. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur, in every way your taste is of an 
enviable excellence—better, you are 
probably saying to yourself at this mo- 
ment, than mine in interrupting this de- 
licious occasion for so long. But, you 
see, | had expected—however, I will not 
mention that. Madame”—with the 
flicker of a spiteful and triumphant 
grin—“I do not blame you. I with- 
draw in favor of monsieur—with my 
felicitations !” 

Hastily stuffing the remnant of sand- 
wiches into his mouth, he applied him- 
self to the task of starting his ma- 
chinery. His head was bent, his voice 
was wheezy, but his spirit seemed at- 
tuned to nielody. 
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“Pauv’ p’tite Mamnv’selle Zizi,” 
he hummed to himself, with a good- 
humored, half-breathed edge of inso- 
lence. 
“Pauv’ p'tite Mam’selle Zizi, 
C’est l'amour, l'amour qui tourne la téte 
a li!” 

He wrenched the lever. “Ah, turn, 
will you, sacred head of a pig! Turn! 
“Poor little Mademoiselle Zizi, 

‘Tis love, ’tis love, has turned her head, 
you see!” 

He caroled again huskily. 
of blue flame roared up, 
clanked, the wheels turned. With eye 
balls rigid and glittering with fury, 
Jacques Saunay rose in his boat. “Mon- 
sieur!” he breathed tensely, when a sud- 
den light touch upon his hand recalled 
him to himself. With all her alarmed 
and pleading soul in her eyes, Adrienne 
de Saint-Aubin was gazing at him. 
“Please,” begged her eyes with horror, 
“please do not make him angry, please 
do not make me ridiculous! Your 
voice is charming, Monsieur Gourbe,” 
she added aloud, with admirable com- 
posure. “When I return to Paris this 
afternoon I shall remember the pleasure 
I owe to your music, I assure you—as 
well,” she added, with a bow—‘as well 
as to my happy chance of meeting Mon- 
sieur Saunay this morning.” 

Gourbe winked the creases of one 
ruddy eyelid. “Au revoir, my chil 
dren!” His boat, like the hippopota- 
mus in the tank at the Garden of 
Plants, wallowed for a moment in the 
tiny pool; then, roaring, clanking, spit- 
ting sparks and steam, its black nose 
charged down the green-walled aisle of 
the canal. And hardly had the skiffs 
he left behind him done laboring in the 
swell he created, than noise and smell 
had vanished together behind the mur- 
muring fragrance of the moist embow- 
ering forest. 

Saunay glanced at the baronne. She 
was busily adjusting a new fly to her 
line, but he observed that from beneath 
her lustrous brunette beauty the man- 
tling blood had ebbed away, and the thin 
catgut quivered and knotted in her 
hand. “Madame de Saint-Aubin,” he 
cried quickly, “I ask you to withdraw 


The gust 
the lever 


your prohibition, and to allow me to go 
in instant pursuit of that little reptile 
who has just insulted you. I'll twist 
his neck, I promise you, like one of 
these goujons! You will permit me, 
madame ?” 

He seized his oars. Again the bar- 
onne stretched out a swift detaining 
hand. “Ah, monsieur, you see for your- 
self, any violence, any  publicity—it 
could only make matters worse! Ah!” 
she added, her soft tones exploding with 
sudden emotion, “isn’t it enough for you 
that the story will be talked of in every 
café on the boulevards to-morrow, with- 
out having it in the papers, with pic- 
tures, as well!” 

From the suffocating heat of his in- 
dignation, Monsieur Saunay was chilled 
with these words to a sudden realiza- 
tion of the situation. He might, indeed, 
as he threatened, wring the neck of the 
little wretch who had insulted Madame 
de Saint-Aubin with his odious suspi- 
cions;,he_ might constitute himself the 
lady’s ch¥mpion, and on the fair field 
defend her honor and his own; but 
could he fight the whole city of Paris, 
could he challenge all the boulevards? 

“You will own,” said the lady, in a 
voice whose effort at steadiness be- 
trayed itself in a little uncertain laugh, 
“this has fallen out rather unfortunate 
for my returning to Paris, a widow and 
alone, after an absence of more than 
ten years—with my position, as it were, 
to create all over again! To be sure, 
there is no one to whom I am especial- 
ly accountable for my conduct, but, 
nevertheless, as you know, it is rather 
hard—it is hard for a woman to know 
that people think——” 

Her voice trailed away in a little flut- 
tering sigh, and with a gesture of help- 
lessness she began to reel in her line. 
“T suppose,” she said, “that the only 
thing left for me to do now is to go 
straight home.” 

“No, no!” cried Saunay, finding his 
voice. “‘Madame, one moment, listen 
to me! You know with what energy 
of delight, if you would but permit it, 
I would send my challenge to this mis- 
erable person, but”—as she raised her 
hand appealingly—‘“yes, you fear the 
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added publicity, and I obey you. But, 
madame, if there were any other way 
to——” He paused for a moment, as 
there flashed into his mind the picture 
of the unknown, unhappy baron of last 
night’s conversation, the latest and most 
prosperous (save one) of Gourbe’s re- 
spectable and trembling victims. Here, 
then, in visible embodiment was the re- 
sult of having in one’s life an unnamed 
secret into which this little gossip of the 
boulevards had stuck his unholy and 
greedy fingers. In a sudden flash of 
clairvoyant fancy, Saunay beheld him- 
self, through the long vista of years be- 
fore him, Gourbe’s tool and hand-gun, 
purchasing silence by all the inconve- 
nient and mortifying methods to which 
the unknown baron had been compelled 
to resort. Jacques writhed as he beheld 
Gourbe’s fat, jolly face seated on indefi- 
nite leave at his table, borrowing his 
shirts, making free with his motor- 
boats. Nevertheless, if the situation— 


which, as society is constituted, offered 
him but a feather in his cap¥ while it 


threatened social death for the lady— 
if the situation could be saved at all, it 
might well be done at the expense of 
any sacrifice that he could offer. In- 
nocent as he was, blameless as was the 
baronne, he must pay for their thought- 
less disregard of appearances and for 
the ungracious caprice of fate. “Ma- 
dame,” he cried cheerfully, “do not dis- 
tress yourself. I have the solution. 
From a creature like Gourbe silence is 
to be bought like any other service, 
and I assure you 

Her dark eyes shot indignant beams 
at him. “Monsieur,” she cried, in re- 
turn, “do you not see that to offer the 
creature money for this silence would 
be to admit that we have something to 
hide? We have done nothing to re- 
proach ourselves” with; if the conse- 
quénces are coming, let them come! If 
everybody cuts me, at least I can leave 
Paris.” 

The brightness of her beauty, the un- 
flinching courage of her words, warmed 
Jacques to a sudden heat of admiration. 
A new thought flashed over him, dizzy- 
ing, blinding; there was, to be sure, one 
way in which, without trafficking with 


the powers of evil, they might regu- 
larize the situation. After all, was not 
this moment of opportunity that of 
which he had dreamed for sixteen 
years? And when all was said and 
done, was it possible for him as a gen- 
tleman to offer any lesser reparation? 
To be sure, the edge was taken from the 
business by the consciousness that what 
should be ,a delicious opportunity, long 
sought and eagerly snatched, had now 
become his duty as a man of honor. He 
snapped off the thread of his musings 
with an impatient jerk; was it, then, so 
unselfish a duty to offer marriage to the 
woman whom one has loved—or flat- 
tered oneself as loving—for sixteen 
years? 

“Madame de Saint-Aubin,” he said 
gravely—‘‘madame, in the existing sit- 
uation, and considering our experienced 
years—that is, my experienced years— 
I think we may venture to dispense with 
the intermediaries and formalities usual- 
ly employed in such a case”—the eyes 
which she suddenly turned upon him 
were large and black against the dusky 
whiteness of her cheek, and her lips 
quivered wuncertainly—“and, for the 
rest, my position in life is open to your 
inquiry and that of your friends. Ma- 
dame, I offer you my esteem and the 
best affection of my heart; and if you 
will permit my presumption, I have the 
honor to ask your hand in marriage.” 

He paused, noticing with wonder the 
changing tints of her complexion, the 
strange trouble of her eyes. ‘“Mon- 
sieur,’ she cried desperately, “I per- 
ceive the motion of your thought; I 
appreciate, I assure you, the chivalry 
of your offer.” She paused, twisting 
the braided catgut in her hand. ‘What 
shall I say?” she burst out, with a curi- 
ous thread of wildness in her voice. “If 
I could but believe No, no, I own 
it to you, I am too great a coward to 
face the slanders and averted faces of 
my world. Monsieur, I say to you as 
you say to me, my situation in life is 
open to your inquiry. And, meanwhile, 
so far as so serious a matter may be 
determined in a moment, I reply to your 
loyal and honorable offer. Monsieur, I 
accept.” 
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In the stiffened muscles of her face, 
in the notes of her voice, fluttering up 
and down the octave with painful vi- 
bration, there were the tokens of a 
mental suffering which Saunay, even 
in the gravity of the situation, could 
not but regard as excessive. He took 
her hand and bent over it with a re- 
spectful kiss. “Adrienne, I thank you,” 
he breathed discreetly. And for his life, 
with that tragic face before him, he 
could say no more. 

In spite of himself, his thoughts flew 
back to the evening before, and to his 
wistful dreams in the lonely twilight. 
Well, the sun had barely risen in the 
new day, and here he sat in sudden 
amazing accomplishment of all his: de- 
sires. Here beside him, no less beauti- 
ful than in the years of his first adora- 
tion, sat the beloved creature, her soft 
hand, breathing violets, clasped in his 
—the hand which, in transcendence of 
all expection, had just been promised 
to him. Only a few moments before 
his heart had quivered to the sweet in- 
fluences of her presence, but now—what 
was the subtle change, where the im- 
palpable but piercing lack? Was it 
the leering eyes of that passing sinner, 
looking in upon them, that had brushed 
the bloom from their exquisite moment ? 
Was it the creeping and self-evident 
pain with which Adrienne had promised 
herself to him, that had robbed the 
promise of all significance and of all 
joy? He shook his head with a stifled 
sigh. The vague pity which pressed 
upon him was doubtless nothing but the 
disenchantment of fruition, which is the 
penalty of all human success. A ray 
of waxing sunlight, traveling through 
the trees, struck in sudden keen radi- 
ance upon the handsome face before 
him. Those faint lines about the eyes, 
the drawn, almost haggard stiffness of 
her mouth—were they mere figments of 
this disillusioned fancy? He checked 
himself short in those disloyal imagin- 
ings. If in the life of a financier and 
up-to-date Parisian there was need of 
dreams, he had always his undisturbed 
idol, the fair Mademoiselle d’Arques 
of early days; and for the rest, he 
would have for his wife one of the best- 


born and most exquisite women in 
Paris. Yes, this was his betrothed wife 
who sat beside him! And in sudden 
realization of this startling change in 
his lot, he realized with equal vivid- 
ness how inadequately he was playing 
his part of the newly affianced lover. 

“Sixteen years ago,” he said, “when 
we fished together in this very pool, 
dear Adrienne, how little I dared to 
hope for the happiness which this mo- 
ment has brought me! And last night, 
when I sat alone at the Café Léon, how 
little I dreamed of this morning’s joy!” 
He stopped to take a long breath, and 
Adrienne, with a little twitching smile, 
turned her black eyes upon him. De- 
cidedly, he was doing better! “Though 
I own,” he added, with an answering 
smile, “I was not altogether without a 
suspicion that you might be in the 
neighborhood! Those little blue 
buckles you wear in your shoes”—with 
a little laugh the baronne shot out a 
slender foot—“yes,” Jacques went on, 
with growing security in his own per- 
formance, “those same enameled A’s— 
yes, you wore them on our last day here 
together, many years ago. And last 
night, when I went to bed, I recog- 
nized them in the shoes outside your 
door.” 

With a smile, half troubled, half co- 
quettish, Adrienne leaned over the rail 
of her boat. “That,” she replied hur- 
riedly, “was where you had the advan- 
tage of me, Monsieur Jacques. For 
when I saw your shoes outside your 
door, on my way down-stairs this morn- 
ing—those chic American shoes with 
the heavy, thick soles, so different from 
what you used to wear—I was afraid it 
couldn't Be you, after all!” 

Jacques stared at her. 
cried, in perplexity. “You were afraid 
it couldn’t be 1? But I thought you 
said just now that you had no idea I 
was in the neighborhood at all!” 

At these slight words the distress of 
the baronne was as obvious as it was 
amazing. Her face went crimson, her 
hand beat a devil’s tattoo upon the gun- 
wale beside her. “Did I say I had no 
idea you were here at Poissy?” she 
cried, with a careful effort at archness. 


“What?” he 
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“Certainly—you_see, yesterday, on the 
train, that horrid little Monsieur Gourbe 
told me you were here, and as I make 
a rule never to believe anything he says, 
naturally I concluded you weren’t here 
at all! But still, naturally, when I saw 
the shoes, I could not help wonder- 
ing: ” her voice died away in a little 
eddying gust of laughter, while Sau- 
nay, his spirit chilled by a deeper won- 
der, regarded her in silence. 

“But I thought,” he said slowly, “that 
you didn’t know that Gourbe was here, 
either. But, of course—-—”’ and in the 
weighty significance of the moment 
certain words came back which in the 
light-hearted indifference of a half-hour 
before had glanced off unheeded from 
his consciousness. In the shock of that 
recollection the little rift of doubt 
opened in his soul by Adrienne’s care- 
less words wrenched itself painfully 
wider and more threatening. “Of 
course,” he added slowly, “you must 
have seen Gourbe yesterday, my dear 
Adrienne, in order to make that en- 
gagement to fish with him this morn- 
ing, of which he spoke.” 

Gently, quietly, as the words were 
spoken, their effect upon Madame de 
Saint-Aubin was instantaneous and dis- 
tressing. Among the mesh of fish-line 
in her lap, her pale olive hands con- 
torted themselves, and in her averted 
cheek a betraying muscle twitched. 
Saunay, contemplating her, was struck 
with sudden remorse. Of what ungen- 
tlemanly harshness had he been guilty 
to produce this painful embarrassment 
so out of proportion to the slight sub- 
jects touched upon by his inquiries? 
And yet what secret meaning, of which 
he stood in ignorance, lay concealed. be- 
neath those harmless and commonplace 
words? Upon the edge of what mysteri- 
ous crater of darkness and double-deal- 
ing had his careless footsteps wandered ? 
The faint iciness of doubt gathered 
about his heart; and in spite of all his 
loyal striving he was conscious of a 
faint voice somewhere within him, whis- 
pering to him how rash, how danger- 
ous, had been his course in pledging 
himself to a woman of whom, after 
all, he knew nothing! With disgust 


at his own falterings, he struck the 
notion violently from him. 

“Gourbe!” he cried, with a laugh. 
“Our business at present, I think, is to 
forget Gourbe.” His voice trailed 
away in forced and uncertain merri- 
ment. Suddenly the baronne flung the 
tangled fishing-gear from her, and 
turned toward him with a violence that 
set her skiff rocking sharply against 
his. Her face was that peculiar saffron 
white which marks the pallor of south- 
ern tints, and the purple shadows about 
her eyes added sudden years to her 
age. But in her changed aspect there 
was a force, a dignity, far more im- 
pressive than the vanished smiles and 
bloom of her beauty. “Listen!” she 
said slowly. ‘Yes, it’s no use; you see 
for yourself that it’s no use!” 

In the quick repulsion caused by the 
sudden contact with the unknown, 
Saunay gazed at her. “No use, ma- 


dame?” and in spite of himself his tone 
was edged with coldness and irrepressi- 
“Upon my faith, I do not 


ble distrust. 
understand you!” 

She threw up her dark head reckless- 
ly. “You see for yourself, monsieur, 
it is no use for one doomed by nature 
and training to a hopeless honesty to 
attempt to gain her ends by what is 
called feminine finesse! If I own the 
whole truth to you, monsieur, you can- 
not scorn me more than you do now, as 
I sit here convicted of trickery and de- 
ceit. And, at least, I shall win back 
the respect of my own soul!” She 
leaned toward him. “Listen, Monsieur 
Saunay, I knew you were here at Pois- 
sy—that is why I came here yesterday. 
I even dared to make inquiries about 
your private haunts on the river—that 
is why you found me here before dawn 
in this old pool of ours, dressed ex- 
actly as I was on that last day; with 
the same rod, the same flies, even, as 
long ago! My wretched vanity whis- 
pered to me, you would find me still 
unchanged. But no, monsieur”—as 
Saunay drew in his breath to speak— 
“listen. I must make full confession, 
and that is not the worst. I saw Gourbe 
yesterday, I own it, and I told him— 
I told him that I would fish with him 
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here this morning at five o’clock—be- 
cause I hoped—I hoped he would find 
us here together, I hoped that every- 
thing would fall out—as it has fallen 
out! I did not count in vain, monsieur, 
upon your chivalry and honor! But 
where I miscalculated, as you see, was 
upon myself, to imagine that my soul 
and heart would be content to accept in 
silence a success won by tricks like those 
of a demi-mondaine! Monsieur, I give 
you back your word, which you so loy- 
ally gave me. And now blame me, 
scorn me, pity me—I deserve it all! 
Good-by !” 

On the last word she sprang scram- 
bling to her knees and seized her oar, 
but Saunay, wide-eyed in amazement, 
grasped the gunwale of her boat. In 
spite of the respect compelled by the 
woman’s pitiless and _ self-accusing 
frankness, he was conscious of a fine 
and arid dust of disenchantment set- 
tling through the purity of the morning 
air. As to most very rich men, the side 
of human nature, particularly of femi- 
nine nature, which the world turned 
toward him was not invariably of the 
highest; but here, in this reincarna- 
tion of his soul’s secret divinity—even 
here to find selfish design and sordid 
scheming ! 

“Ah, madame,” he said gently, “do 
you think me capable of blaming you? 
Rather, I blame myself and my misera- 
ble millions! And as for pity—do you 
not think, madame, that a share of pity 
is due to me—to me, who have wasted 
the best years of a man’s life in cover- 
ing myself with gold—for what result? 
To find in the end that for the glitter 
of the outside people have lost all sight 
of the man beneath. So why should I 
presume to blame you, madame, for 
following the way of the world?” 

A sudden inarticulate noise from 
Madame de Saint-Aubin drew back 
Saunay’s wandering and unhappy gaze. 
The blood rushing back into the pure 
pale oval of her face transformed her 
into a sudden glow of beauty which 
transcended her aspect of an hour be- 
fore as far as it did that of the lank 
and blooming schoolgirl of Jacques’ 
recollection. Her eyes shone brighter 


than the dewdrops sparkling on the 
leaves about her; in her whole face and 
aspect there was something ineffably 
changed, something raised and kind- 
ling and transfigured. “What!” she 
breathed, in a little voice which by its 
keen tensity of tone seemed to rever- 
berate against the encircling wall like a 
cry. “What! You thought it was the 
money—you thought it was the money 
I was thinking of ?” 

Jacques stared. Was it possible, had 
this most bewildering interview left 
anything untouched which might still 
bewilder him? “Madame,” he answered 
helplessly, “surely you do not believe 
me sufficiently vain to fancy it was of 
me that you were thinking?” 

For a moment there was a pause, 
then Madame de Saint-Aubin turned 
with a gentle gravity. “Monsieur,” she 
said, “I have no right to resent the 
opinion you have formed of me. But 
when [ teil you—it is true, my father 
and my husband both lost their for- 
tunes, but, at the same time, my old 
friend Monsieur Dossan had the mis- 
fortune to lose his daughter—poor 
Lucie! So when he died he left his 
entire property to me—so money, you 
understand, has little temptation for me. 
No, don’t you see’”—her hands, pressed 
against the muslin folds of her blouse, 
opened and doubled themselves convul- 
sively—“don’t you see, monsieur, I was 
foolish—I couldn’t forget—I couldn’t 
forget ; 

Her voice, dying away like a lark’s 
song in the west, thrilled with strange 
echoes in Jacques Saunay’s troubled 
consciousness. With every muscle stiff- 
ened, he sat suddenly erect.- “Madame, 
you mean—no, you don’t mean that!” 

She flung out her hand with a ges- 
ture of abandon. “You think so badly 
of me now, my only way to save some 
shreds of dignity is to admit the truth. 
Monsieur, my methods were unworthy, 
but my motive, at least, was pure. That 
day here in the pool together, when I 
was a girl, you seemed so wonderful 
to me—so kind, so beautiful, so full of 
power! You kissed me—do you re- 
member?—and something seemed to 
wake in me at that touch which all my 
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prayers and all the absolutions of the 
church would not suffice to lay again! 
I never saw you again after that day 
—I was forced to marry my poor hus- 
band. Was it by any choice of his, mon- 
Sieur, our ten years’ retirement among 
the desolate Pyrenees? I was afraid of 
Paris, monsieur, I was afraid of you, I 
was afraid of my own poor feeble heart! 
When my year’s widowhood was up I 
came flying back to Paris, and I made 
guarded inquiries about you among my 
friends. Then I found myself afraid 
to leave things to chance; you see, all 
this meant so much, so horribly much, 
to me! So I thought if I arranged 
everything—as I did arrange it—and 
you found me here—yes, you see, mon- 
sieur, he spoke more truth than he knew, 
this unpleasant little Gourbe, just now. 


“Poor little Mademoiselle Zizi, 
’Tis love, ’tis love, has turned her head, 
you see!” 


She stopped with a little faltering 


laugh. “So you must pardon Adrienne, 
monsieur, and Zizi, and all the other 
poor foolish heads in the world, that let 
themselves be turned around and around 
till they are guilty of they know not 
what! At least, this poor little fool is 
paid out properly. Let go of my boat, 
monsieur, I beg of you! I must go!” 


But Saunay, disobedient of her de- , 


mand, sat gazing for the first time, not 
on his long-cherished inner vision, but 
on the shape of palpitating flesh and 
blood before him. The moment which 
had revealed Adrienne to him had also, 
it seemed, revealed him to himself. 
Where, beside the deep necessity of 
yearning which stirred suddenly in his 
heart, was the flimsy fantasy which for 
so many years had flattered him as love? 
What, beside this woman’s heart of pas- 
sion suddenly revealed to him, were the 
virginal enchantments of his early 
dream? The capacity for bliss newly 
opened in his soul filled him with ter- 
ror; he hardly dared to stretch out his 
hand toward this embodied joy before 
him, shimmering in the morning dew. 


“Adrienne,” he said slowly, noticing 
with a curious, detached wonder that 
his voice trembled as in half-forgotten 
pleas of childhood, ‘‘no, you don’t mean 
it—it’s impossible that you should care 
like that for plain old Jacques Sau- 
nay! Do you really mean it, dear?” 

Her large eyes met his with a smile 
of piercing sweetness, while her search- 
ing hands groped among the sheer white 
folds that concealed her bosom. A 
slender gold chain, a gold locket in the 
shape of a heart—what new mystery 
was she about to draw from this deli- 
cate sanctuary? “Look!” she said, with 
a little laugh that broke in her throat 
like a sob, as she snapped the clasp of 
the locket and held it out for inspection, 
To Saunay’s baffled gaze nothing ap- 
peared of great importance—merely a 
tuft of pale-gray feathers, neatly twisted 
into place. Puzzling at the obtrusion 
at such a moment of so insignificant a 
trifle, he lifted the feathery fragment in 
closer inspection. A rusty fish-hook, a 
whiff of dissolving down. “What!” he 
cried, “a Silver Doctor!” 

The baronne nodded with sudden 
shyness. “Your Silver Doctor,” she 
said softly, “that you cut from my hand, 
in this very pool. Your little Silver 
Doctor that you lost, and that I have 
worn here about my neck ever since 
that day. Now, at least, monsieur, I 
stand acquitted of design! It is time 
for me to go. Good-by!” 

With:a jerk she pulled the gold chain 
from his uncertain hand; then, seizing 


“her oars with sudden desperate energy, 


she sent her skiff whirling away over 
the pool, flying around the angle of the 
canal. Jacques roused himself from 
the cloud of joy which clung hazily 
about him. « “Adrienne!” he cried, seiz- 
ing his oars. “Adrienne!” he shouted 
above his straining strokes. “Wait for 
me, dear, dearest Adrienne!” 

However, it was not necessary for her 
to wait; for with a half-dozen strokes 
down the shadowy waterway, among 
the pale hanging streamers of the mar- 
ginal willows, he overtook her. 





WILL, if you please, 
begin my story at the 
point where it begins 
—as the French say— 
4 “to march,” or, rather, 
Fs fy at the moment just be- 
yo eS fore it, when my dear 

Edith Van Buskirk and 
I sat in silence, Edith frowning a little 
and sighing a little as she tried to 
spear a fallen leaf of my Virginia 
creeper with her charming beruffled 
parasol, which at a distance so fantas- 
tically resembled some huge exotic 
flower. Beside her slept the sleep of 
innocence, Gum-drops. He is a new 
acquisition, and is a prize-taking bull- 
dog, brindled, bow-legged, undershot— 
a fearsome monster. 

This moment, when apparently the 
capturing of that leaf was the most im- 
portant thing on earth, was, although I 
then didn’t know it, the calm before the 
storm. The leaf once captured, she 
spoke, and, though I didn’t realize it, 
either, with her speaking the storm that 
was to whirl me along with it in such 
a remarkable way broke. 

What she said was this: 

“T haven't the slightest patience with 
American mothers!” 

“No?” T inquired politely. 

“No,” she asserted defiantly. “They 
act like hens—precisely like hens: fuss 
over their babies, and cluck and cackle, 
and as soon as their children grow up 
they take not the slightest interest in 
their affairs sf 

“Oh, come!” I protested. 
you exaggerating a bit?” 


“Aren’t 


“No, I’m not,’ she maintained. 
“When did you ever see a mother ar- 
range a suitable marriage for her 
daughter? It’s revolting to me, posi- 


tively revolting, the way mothers let 
their daughters marry anybody or no- 
body, or not marry at all—revolting!” 

“ T ” 4 4 “ 

What,” I inquired, “would you have 
daughters’ 


them do—arrange their 
marriages ?” 

“Arrange their daughters’ marriage, 
of course,” she snapped. ‘The way the 
mothers of every other nation on the 
face of the earth do.” 

“Oho!” thought I. ‘That’s what 
comes of living so long away from 
home”—for Edith has lived abroad 
the last five years. But I said in a 
light, facetious tone: “My dear Edith, 
do you realize that you are proposing 
to interfere with the liberty of the in- 
dividual, that you are assailing the prin- 
ciples of our great nation 

“Liberty of the fiddlestick,” was the 
convincing argument that Edith Van 
Buskirk put forth. 

“T suppose,” I answered, with a note 
of fine sarcasm, “that you are preparing 
to arrange for Dolly’s marriage.” 

“I’m preparing to do exactly that,” 
replied Edith; “and I wanted to tell 
you I intended to do it. And that I’m 
going to do it as far as you’re con- 
cerned openly and aboveboard; not the 
way the few women who have common 
sense enough to do it act—as if it were 
something to be ashamed of. I’m not 
ashamed. I feel it’s my duty. I’m 
thankful I’m not a_ shiftless, shilly- 
shallying thing!” 
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“There, there,’ I soothingly put in; 
“nobody’s blaming you.” 

Edith laughed, but seriousness lay 
under her laugh. 

‘Don’t you think I’m right?” she 
persisted. 

“T can tell you better when I see how 
it comes out,” I answered cautiously. 
“Myself, I think it’s a pretty large or- 
der. How are you going to make her 
do it?” 

“Tt will require tact,” my friend ad- 
mitted. 

And the thought of how much tact it 
would need kept us silent a moment. 
Some way, when Edith tells her troub- 
les to me, I feel as I used to when 
she brought me her broken toys to 
mend. I'll swear she did it only week 
before last. It’s always hard to be- 
lieve that she’s grown up—so grown 
up that her daughter is already old 
enough to be married. But when I tell 
you that I might have been Edith’s 
father but for the fact that Edith’s 
mother married some one else, and 
that I have arrived at that time of life 
when the forties seem to me the heyday 
of youth, you will better understand 
how things are between us; and the idea 
of a married Dorothy, and Edith a 
grandmother, perhaps, took my breath 
away. While I was adjusting myself 
to this preposterous thought, Edith 
prepared to deal me another blow. 

“It’s perfectly hateful,” she said, “be- 
ing poor. I will not be a poor relation; 
nor shall Dorothy!” 

“You certainly shall not,” I thought 
wise to answer her. 

“Well, that’s what she'll be if she 
doesn’t marry within five years, and 
marry some one with—with a decent 
competency.” [Edith brought it out 
quite naked, and handed it to me for 
inspection. 

“What do you mean?” I asked quite 
sharply, for, since her husband’s death, 
five years before, Edith has always 
lived as all of us live—comfortably and 
without apparent thought of money. 

Edith crossed her little feet and 
leaned over toward me. 

“T mean that I’ve invested in Dolly 
herself,” she said complacently. “I’ve 


turned her out a perfectly lovely child 
among all those golfing, slangy girls; 
and you don’t imagine I’ve done it 
without trouble—or money ?” 

“You don’t mean,” I almost shouted, 
“you've been living on your capital ?” 

Edith smiled at me tolerantly. 

“T just naturally have,” she admitted. 
“What else could I live on?” That’s 
what she asked me—what else could she 
live on? Here Gum-drops, overcome, 
apparently, even as I, emitted a low, 
rumbling growl. “Did I step on his 
tail, poor darling?” said Edith. ‘Poor 
angel, I didn’t mean to. He will not 
have his tail trifled with. No,” she re- 
sumed; “I simply couldn’t bring up 
Dolly to a refrain of ‘We can’t afford 
this, we can’t afford that.’ And keep- 
ing up my connections here, and going 
back and forth across the water while 
she was in the convent—and she can 
have anything in the world she wants, 
and entertain, and dress, for five years 
more, and then I gathered from 
Edith’s gesture that “then” meant the 
poorhouse. “So you can quite see,” she 
concluded calmly, “how important it is 
that Dolly should marry properly.” 

At this I lost my temper—it wasn’t 
the first time, either, that Edith had 
made me lose my temper—and I gave 
her a proper lecture about economy, 
common sense, and the absurd financial 
ideas of women. She listened while a 
little ghost of a dimple winked impu- 
dently at me. 

“Why didn’t you come to 
ended by bellowing at her. 

She came then and kissed me. There 
are two mean advantages a woman can 
take of you—one is to kiss you, the 
other to cry. 

I calmed down at once. 
nothing else for me to do. 

“Does Dolly know ?” I asked. 

“Do you think I’m an idiot?” cried 
Edith. “Do you think I’m utterly lack- 
ing in intelligence?” 

“Sometimes,” I answered; and it did 
me good to say it. 

“Do you think I’d bring her up as 
I have, free from all worry about 
money, and then spring it on her that 
she’d got, poor darling, to consider— 


me?” I 


There was 
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well, money when she marries? I’ve 
brought her up to be a flower. Now, 
you can imagine if I’m going to undo 
my work.” 

We both were quiet a moment, and I 
imagine that there came to the minds 
of both of us the vision of a slender slip 
of a girl—tender, obedient, sweet, full 
of the graces that another generation 
decreed for its daughters, and which 
our generation has so disregarded. A 
perfectly charming child, indeed; a 
child who walked straight as a dart, and 
whose lovable manners put to shame 
the dashing tomboys of her generation. 

Of course she would “take” by her 
difference from the others, and I won- 
dered what ambitious match Edith had 
been revolving in her shrewd, far-see- 
ing mind. 

“What are 
Edith sternly. 

“I’ve got them all arranged,” she as- 
serted. “Naturally, I wouldn’t have 
come to you without plans.” She spoke 
as though she would have said: “Natu- 


your plans?” I asked 


rally, I wouldn’t come to you without 


clothes.” “I’ve 
out.” 

I gave Edith 
an awful look. 

“Don’t look so _ frightened,” she 
begged. “I’m not looking for a bad, 
rich old man for a husband for Dolly; 
and for titles, when we were 
abroad- ” Her gesture conveyed 
eloquently how many titles had been 
piled at Dolly’s feet. “I’m not mer- 
cenary, dear Uncle Geoff,” Edith as- 
sured me. “Who in all the world would 
you prefer to have Dolly marry? Now, 
think !” 

“You don’t mean— 

“T do mean,” she said. 
could I mean ?” 

“They’ve barely 
grew up.” ; 

“All the better,” said Edith. 

“But they don’t love each other,” I 
objected. 

“They will asserted. 

“Why do you think so?” 

“T'll make ’em.” She shut her mouth 
firmly. 

“How?” 


my man, even, picked 


what I intended to be 


as 


” T cried. 
“Whom else 


met since Dolly 


‘g she 


I doubted. 
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“Oh, isn’t this lovely; isn’t it as it 
should be?” cried Edith. “Here we 
two, the natural guardians of our chil- 
dren, discussing their marriage and ma- 
king all the necessary arrangements. I 
feel like a real mother.” 

I was quite carried away myself. I 
glowed with enthusiasm. The idea of 
my heir and nephew married to my all 
but grandchild would be all I could 
wish. Geoffrey is the finest fellow I 
know, and if he were my own son—- 
still 

“He’s a good bit older than Dolly,” 
I reminded her. 

“T’ll have a house-party for them at 
once.” 

“Propinquity is a great factor,” I 
conceded. It was a splendid match, de- 
sirable from every point of view. Its 
only fault was that it was too good to 
be true. 

“T’ve been warning her against him 
for some time past,’’ Edith went on se- 
renely. 

“Warning her?” I said. “What 
about, for Heaven’s sake?” (Geoffrey, 
you know, is one of the steadiest of 
young men now living.) 

“I wanted,” said Edith proudly, “to 
rouse her interest and pique her curios- 
ity.” And the surprising woman laid 
before me all the plans of her little 
campaign: how they were to be thrown 
together here, and kept apart there; 
how Dolly’s sense of romance, and her 
youth, and her desire to please—‘She’s 
been brought up, thank Heaven! to feel 
that the chief end of woman is to 
please,” said Edith. By the time she 
got through, I felt that there was no 
more chance for Dolly to escape Geof- 
frey than the little sacrificial lamb al- 
ready before the altar and the priest’s 
knife. Even how I could be of use in 
influencing Geoffrey was put before me. 

3ut before I could protest that I, 
at least, was no Macchiavelli, my other 
nephew, Dicky Wren, appeared on the 
piazza. 

“Why, Dicky!” cried Edith, 

“T thought you were at work in the 
city,” I said as severely as I could. 

“T was,” he replied shamelessly. 


“ce 


“_ 
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was, but I got broke. Supportin’ one- 
self’s awfully expensive.” 

3y which you may see that Dicky is 
not the exemplary individual that Geof- 
frey is. 

“Tt must have been pikin’ dull for you 
here all alone with old Geoff,” he re- 
marked to Edith. 

Now, I have always taken shame to 
myself that I get more diversion from 
the company of Dicky than of Geoffrey ; 
and I was about to rebuke Dicky in a 
becoming manner when Edith had the 
bad sense and bad taste to giggle. 

“I’m having a house-party next week. 
Come over and make us gay, Dicky,” 
she said. 

That night, as they met at dinner, 
Geoffrey greeted Dicky with commend- 
able cordiality. 

Dicky hadn’t been losing time. 

“Say,” he began, with that chastened 
elegance of diction which so distin- 


guishes the youth of the present mo- 
ment, “have you seen Dolly Van Bus- 


kirk? That girl’s a winner! Rippin’! 
And I came near as anything you ever 
saw to getting engaged before I came 
down! But Dolly for me every time!” 

“Her mother certainly has brought 
her up charmingly,” Geoffrey agreed, in 
that superior tone which always serves 
to unchain Dicky’s impudence. 

But at that moment a loud “chuff- 
chuff’”’ resounded outside. 

“What’s that?” asked Geoffrey sharp- 
ly. 

“That? Why, that’s a motor-car,” 
replied Dicky. He had the air of one 
identifying a rare bird. 

“T didn’t suppose it was a sea-going 
schooner,” said Geoffrey dryly. “What’s 
it doing out there, I mean?” 

“It’s probably come looking for me,” 
said Dicky. “Faithful beast, that car! 
Devotion to me’s touchin’! It'll wait 
for hours for me outside a house—’pon 
my word. Eats out of my hand 

“Shut up,” Geoffrey briefly com- 
manded. “You know well enough what 
I want to know. When I saw you 
here, I thought you’d just been playing 
one of your jokes on sdmebody. I 
didn’t think you’d have the nerve to 
turn up at Uncle Geoff’s ‘i 


“Well, I had;” and Dicky smiled a 
beneficent smile at his cousin. 

“Has Dicky been buying a motor- 
car?” I asked,.with some uneasiness. 

“It’s worse than that,’ said Dicky, 
with a grin. 

Then it was that Geoffrey lost his 
temper. 

“It’s disgusting!” he cried. “If you 
want to be an ass, you might at least - 
be an ass in such a way that you’d not 
make us the laughing-stock of the whole 
community.” 

“It goes against me to hide my light 
under a bushel,” murmured Dicky, with 
deferential humility. 

“What’s this all about?” (I may 
have been a shade testy myself.) 

“Tt’s that Dicky’s thought it fitting 
to engage himself as the Griffiths’ 
chauffeur!” Geoffrey brought it out 
with the air of one who regretfully de- 
livers the blow which will bring his 
relative’s old gray head to the dust. 

The minute I had said it I was sorry 
I replied in a relieved tone: “Oh, is 
that all?” I may even have smiled. I 
hope not, however. 

But, “All!” echoed Geoffrey. “All!” 
He washed his hands of us both, that 
was certain. 

“You can’t feaze Uncle 
crowed Dicky. “He’s game!” 

“How did it happen?” natural curi- 
osity led me to ask. 

“T lost my job,” Dicky explained, 
with all simplicity. “So I got another. 
You didn’t think I was going to come 
howling ‘Veal!’ every time I lost a 
job, did you?” 

“He lost his job through some of his 
sickening funny business,” said the dis- 
gusted Geoffrey. 

“IT like this job better, anyway; it 
suits me down to the ground—good 
pay, exercise, short hours, walk with 
the Lord and eat with the servants.” 

Geoffrey shivered. 

I may here explain that the Griffiths 
are two very rich and “exclusive” 
maiden ladies of very good family. 
They are pious and humane, and have 
recently taken to a motor-car through 
extreme regard for their aged horses. 


Geoff,” 
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“The old girls don’t know who I am. 
Gee, won’t it jolt °em when they do!” 

Geoffrey arose from the table. Dis- 
gust oozed from him, The way he 
said: “If you'll excuse me, I’m going 
to call on the Van Buskirks,” subtly 
conveyed reproach to me for taking so 
light-mindedly the family disgrace. 

“Break it gently to Mrs. Van Bus- 
kirk,” Dicky called after: his outraged 
cousin. But Geoffrey had vanished with 
a snort. 


From all I could judge at my end of 
the line, the little drama of Dolly’s 
betrothal and marriage seemed dis- 
posed to march as Edith had planned. 
And the more I thought of it, the less 
I liked it. All that there was of in- 
dependence in me revolted. Let the 
girls, thought I, choose their own hus- 
bands, even if they don’t choose good 
ones. Or let the mothers confer with 
their daughters. If I’m going to marry 
to please my mother, I want to know 
it. I want to walk with eyes open. I 


don’t want to be managed into any 
marriage, however suitable, and I im- 


agined Dolly felt as I did. 
morbid over it. 


I got quite 
Every time I saw 
Dolly I wanted to warn her: “Run, 
my dear, run for your life. They’re 
trying to marry you off. They’re ma- 
king you think you want to. But it’s 
not you at all, it’s themselves you’re 
pleasing. Don’t do it.. Don’t let them 
move you like a pawn in a chess-game.” 
I found myself watching Geoffrey with 
a critical eye. Would he, I wondered, 
make such a good husband, after all? 
Wasn’t twelve vears too great a dis- 
tance between them? And it was in 
this dissatisfied frame of mind that I 
waited upon Edith one day when her 
house-party was in full swing. 

“How is your plan prospering ?” 
what I wanted to know. 

“He’s immensely taken with her,” 
Edith confided. “He’ll sit with me an 
hour at a time talking about her.” 

“And Dolly ?” 

“Oh! Dolly’ll be easy enough to man- 
age. I told you before, I’m counting on 
the fact that a girl almost always falls 
in love, or thinks she does, with the 


was 
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first man who makes love to her,” said 
Edith lightly. 

“You’re very sure of yourself,” I 
suggested. 

“I’m very sure of Geoffrey,” 
rected. 

“It seems to me a little like kidnap- 
ing,” I went on. 

“He'll make an excellent husband.” 

“He’s cut out for it,” I agreed. “He’d 
make any woman an excellent hus- 
band.” 

“What more do you want, then?” she 
demanded. 

“A little more romance, a trifle more 
glamour,” I was foolish enough to say. 

“Yes, and get her heart broken in 
the scramble.” 

“There are more ways than one of 
breaking a heart,’ I reminded Edith. 
“He may never even touch it.” 

“T want Dolly to have a happy life,” 
cried her mother. 

“By all means,” I said. “But, come, 
would you care to have any man, even 
Geoffrey, foisted off on you as a hus- 
band ?” 

My shot told. 

“She’s not got to marry him if she 
don’t want to,” she cried, flushing. “I’m 
not forcing her into it, but I believe in 
girls getting married early——~” 

“And often?” I asked politely. 
now Edith turned on me. 

“IT believe you don’t think Dolly’s 
good enough for your precious Geof- 
frey!”’ she cried, and I was about to 
answer with some temper, for the more 
I thought of it the less I liked Edith’s 
acting the role of the hand of fate, and 
Geoffrey certainly seemed ready to play 
the part she had designed for him in 
the little drama; but my attention was 
taken up by Dolly, who approached ac- 
companied by Dicky. 

They were talking, it seemed to me, 
earnestly. There was about them the 
atmosphere of those who understand 
one another perfectly and who are per- 
fectly happy in each other’s company. 

And I had a moment of unreasoning 
pity. They both looked so fresh, so 
young. Youth and Spring they seemed 
to me—Dicky and Dolly—Dolly and 


she cor- 


But 
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Dicky. I’d never thought of the two 
together before. 

I shot a glance at Edith which she 
was quick to interpret. At sight of 
our young people, her irritation had 
vanished, too. 

“Oh, I’ve thought of it, naturally, 
since I’ve seen them together. But, 


dear friend, it’s husbands we’re talking. 


about, and what kind of a husband 
would Dicky make?” 

“An absurd one, no doubt,” 
plied. “But still——” 

“Dear Uncle Geoff, you’re a sweet, 
sentimental old thing, and I dare say 
I seem calculating and horrid.” When 
Edith takes me that way it’s all up 
with me. “Besides,” she went on gaily, 
“T’ve warned Dicky. He knows how 
I’m fixed.” 

“He knows?” I echoed. 

“T thought it was fairer to tell him.” 
Edith had a virtuous air. ‘“Dolly’s so 
attractive, and young men are so im- 
pulsive. And since he’s such a hero 
and all——” 

“A hero!’ I wondered. 

“About the automobile, you know. 
All the girls are wild about him. It’s 
so fine and independent of him.” 

I burst out laughing. Did you ever 
hear of anything like that? I longed to 
get at Geoffrey with this story, just for 
the sake of seeing his chops fall. 

Instead of making a fool of himself, 
here was our Dicky something of a 
hero. 

“He’s made the whole town roar,” 
Edith went on. “And every one’s con- 
spiring to keep it from the Griffiths— 
who he is, you know. And so I thought 
it might work on Dolly’s imagination— 
he’s such a way with him—so I just 
had a little talk with him.” 

“Do you think it was wise,” I asked 
Edith, “to give Dicky a dare—to set 
him on, so to speak?” 

“Oh, he didn’t take it that way at 
all! He took it beautifully,” Edith ha- 
stened to assure me. 

“Oh! he took it beautifully, did he?” 
I mused. “Well, let me urge you to 
bring Geoffrey to the scratch as soon 
as you can.” 

She pouted at this. 


I re- 


“You put it so 


hatefully,” she protested. “No need of 
being a brute because I’m doing my 
duty. And we had such a lovely time 
the other day, when we just talked it 
up.” 

But I was asking myself if, after all, 
Dicky would take a dare. 

The next two weeks brought me no 
answer, except that which I could gath- 
er from Geoffrey, who ever since the 
house-party seemed distrait and dreamy. 
He made flimsy excuses about errands 
in the village when he transparently 
was on his way to the Van Buskirks’. 
So I inferred that he at least was 
marching in the way Edith had marked 
out for him. 

One afternoon I called at 
and found her radiant. 

“Has he?” I naturally asked her. 

“No, not yet,” she answered, “but 
he’s here now. He asked last night in 
the most pointed way to see Dolly.” 

“Oho!” thought I. “I’m in at the 
death, it seems.” 

“T’ve been expecting it,” Edith went 
on. “He’s spent more and more time 
at the house, and has tried in every 
way to propitiate me. There’ve been 
times when I’ve wanted to say: “Goose, 
you don’t need to spend so much time 
on me. I’m on your side, anyway.’ ” 

I looked out of the window. Geof- 
frey and Dolly were walking across the 
lawn; at their heels was Gum-drops, 
lately returned from winning ribbons 
at some polite dog show. 

“Come,” Edith suggested, “let us play 
chess on the little piazza.” 

Chess is my weakness, so 1 readily 
consented, though I well knew that 
Edith wanted to get both of us out of 
the way. 

Now, see what happened. 
the guile of innocence. We 
sooner at play than I heard 
voice at the other side of the 
Edith looked at me sharpl 
my eyebrows. For Dolly 


Edith’s 


Listen to 
were no 
Dolly’s 
piazza. 
[ raised 


seen us 


Vv. 
had 


as we made our way to the 


secluded 
little piazza, and she had led Geoffrey 
to a spot where every word they said 
would be distinctly audible to us. 

“What does it mean?’ Edith 
graphed me. 


tele- 
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“T can’t imagine,” I telegraphed back. 

Meantime, before any retreat was 
possible, I heard Geoffrey’s voice: “I’ve 
come to speak to you about something 
very important * and then came: 

“Gr-r-r-r-r’’ — the long - drawn - out 
growl of a bulldog who has been irri- 
tated to the last point of endurance. 

“Be quiet, Gums,” said Dolly’s sweet, 
innocent little voice. 

“Ts he ill-tempered?” asked Geoffrey. 

“Took at him,” said Dolly. 

“Gr-r-r-r-r,” Gums _ resumed, 
warning emphasized. 

[ looked at Edith; she was winding 
her little handkerchief into bits and 
frowning. 

“Dogs generally like me,” 
went on. “I must make 
the famous Gum-drops. 
old man!” 

“Gr-r-r-r-r,” Gums replied, and his 
growl was like the rumbling of distant 
thunder. 

“Oh! don’t touch him,” came Dolly’s 
voice, in real alarm. “I wouldn’t have 
him bite you for the world.” 

“Would he really bite?” asked Geof- 
frey, and there was a wee bit of nerv- 
ousness in his voice. 

“Bulldogs never let go,” 
Doll 


Then 


the 


Geoffrey 
friends with 
Here, Gums, 


answered 


Geoffrey made anothe: des- 
perate try for the goal. 
“What I wanted to say was—— 
But “Gr-r-r-r!”’ rumbled Gum-drops. 


“Come here, Gummy! I'll hold him 
by the collar,” cried Dolly, and again 
came the low, fearsome growl of 
Gummy. 

“T’ll stand no more of this,” Edith 
whispered to me, and, sailing forward, 
she broke into the uncomfortable téte- 
a-téte. 

Other 
stayed to 


callers arrived, but yet I 
learn the answer to it all. 
When they had gone, Geoffrey with 
the rest, and Dolly, in the sweetest and 
most affectionate way, had asked our 
permission to £O to the garden, “Well?” 
| asked. 

“Well!” returned Edith. 
ever see anything like it? 
as she’s been, too!” 

“Like a flower,” I 


“Did you 
Brought up 


“T 


agreed. 
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thought you said Gum-drops was a dog 
of an engaging temper.” 

“He’s a spring lamb!” cried Edith. 
“He never growls except some one steps 
on his tail.” 

“And Dolly, then sad 

“Did it on purpose, the bad little 
thing. Stepped on the poor angel’s 
tail, simply to head off Geoffrey. Did 
it where she knew we'd both hear it. 
Put her defiance of my wishes plainly 
before me, and in a way that I can’t 
take any notice of without showing too 
plainly where I stand.” 

And then I ran the risk of forfeiting 
Edith’s favor forever, for I burst out 
into uncontrollable laughter. 

But can’t you imagine it? Can’t you 
see Geoffrey dressed in his proposal 
dress, full as he would be of the loftiest 
sentiments suitable to the occasion, sit- 
ting opposite that grinning bulldog? 
Can't you see him nerved up to the 
point, only to be greeted by Gum-drops’ 
rumbling thunder? Can’t you _ hear 
Dolly—“I’d hate to have him set his 
teeth in you?” Fancy having teeth set 
in you while you were asking the girl 
of your choice to marry you. 

Humor is a brutal thing, so I laughed 
at the tragic aspect of Geoffrey. 

“She'll have to meet him at the dance 

night. She’s afraid of him—of what 
she'll answer if he asks her. He can be 
persuasive, you know.” Edith ignored 
my untimely mirth. 

But I didn’t answer, for I was occu- 
pied with the thought of how Dicky 
would have muzzled Gum-drops had he 
been in Geoffrey’s place. 

I spent the evening in my library, re- 
volving the afternoon’s scene in my 
mind. It grew late. I was thinking of 
bed wlien the chuff-chuff-chuff of a 
motor-car greeted my ears, and Dicky 
in evening dress appeared before me. 
His face was strained and white. 

“You’ve got to come with me, Uncle 
Geoff,” said he. 

“Ts there something wrong?” 
apprehensively. 

“The worst ever,” 
cinctly. 

“What ?” 


He cut me short. 


I asked 


he replied suc- 
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he urged. “I'll tell you as we go along. 
Here’s your hat. Hold onto it.” With 
small ceremony he hustled me into the 
tonneau before I knew where I was. 
There, muffled in a shawl, was Dolly. 
She also was in evening clothes, and I 
remembered the ball that Edith had 
spoken about. 

“Ts your mother——” I asked. 
automobile was already under way. 

“Mrs. Van Buskirk is about to have 
an awful fit,’ remarked Dicky, and at 
that moment the machine seemed to 
leap from under us like a living thing, 
and I could barely hear Dolly’s pro- 
testing, shocked “Oh, Dicky!” Again 
the car leaped, and the wind hit me in 
the face like something solid, and we 
plunged into the velvet darkness of 
the ‘night, shoving before us the in- 
solent, blinding light of our lanterns. 
Going at high speed, we ran _ into 


The 


swarms of night-flying insects, which 
pelted us like gravel. . 

But at the moment I was occupied 
solely with the object of this wild flight 


into the night. 

The wind blew the words from my 
mouth as I cried in Dolly’s ear: 

“What’s the matter?” 

But she ducked her head on my arm. 
I felt that in another minute there woula 
be tears. 

“Tell me!” I shouted, as tender as a 
calliope may be. 

She raised her little, flowerlike face, 
and gave me her preposterous answer 
to the riddle: 

“We're going to be married, Dicky 
and I.” 

Then she 
arm again. 

We struck some unevenness in the 
road, and the heavy car bounded bodily 
in the air, like some ponderous, fright- 
ened beast. We shook around in the 
tonneau like peas in a pod. The shock 
of it seemed like the judgment of God 
following on the girl’s words. 

Again came Dolly’s little voice, re- 
mote, far-off, as though one heard it 
above the storm of the elements. 

“T couldn’t help it, Uncle Geoffrey. 
I—I was afraid. I’ve always done 


ducked her head on my 


things to please people—I was afraid 
I’d please mama—I know what she 
wants—I couldn’t—Geoffrey—he was 
going—to talk to me to-night again. 
Oh, oh, oh!” and she fell to weeping in 
my arms, and the car soothed her grief 
in the fierce lullaby of its rocking. 
Dicky never turned his head, never took 
his eyes off the triangle of light ahead 
of us. And I—you’ve heard me called 
a sentimental old thing—what could I 
do but comfort the distressed child in 
my arms, but shout in her ear that, bless 
her! she should marry whoever she 
liked; that I would stand by her; that 
her mother—I went so far as to say it 
—wouldn’t care, and that if she did, I 
would make it all right, and while I 
comforted her I longed to get my hands 
on the reprobate Dicky, who had kid- 
naped me out of my comfortable house 
to go eloping with him and Dolly. 

Then deep down in me a voice began 
to speak: “Didn’t you want Dolly to 
choose for herself, and hasn’t she chosen 
in spite of difficulties?’ and my first 
impulse of anger died within me. 

Then my mind began to work, and 
the outcome of it was this: ‘What if 
Geoffrey is my heir? Is that any rea- 
son why I shouldn’t give to some one 
else what I wanted to? After all,” 
thought I, “there’s no real reason why 
Dicky should remain so impossibly in- 
e1igible.” Thus ran my thoughts, dis- 
connected, disjointed, as we leaped 
through the night. 

Far ahead of us shone two little wan 
streaks of light, and as the light of our 
coming ate up the darkness, a buggy 
developed itself out of the shadows. 
Our horn brayed aggressive warnings, 
and we flashed past the vision of a 
frightened horse. I got to know those 
two streaks of light—our own lights 
reflected in the.backs of such vehicles 
as went in our direction—and still the 
rain of hard-shelled insects in our 
faces, the visions of horses and car- 
riages, of women agape by the road- 
side, phantasmal dogs barking in futile 
rage, and, before me, Dicky, tense, alert, 
speeding through the blackness of the 
night—Dicky eloping with Dolly. 
Dicky, who had kidnaped me—Dicky, 
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who avas absconding into the night with 
the * Griffiths’ motor-car. And mean- 
time Dolly clung to me as we surged 
along, leaving behind us a wake of fear 
and curses, of dust and evil smells, 

Presently Dolly screamed at me: 
“Dicky thought mama would bear it 
better if you came along.” 

The lights of a town were upon us. 
We slowed up as we glided through its 
almost deserted streets, and again Dolly 
spoke: 

“We’re going to be back at the dance 
before it’s over, and if you'll tell moth- 
er——” 

We paused before a house; the lights 
were lit. 

“A clergyman,” explained Dicky— 
“a friend of mine.” 

“Your license?” I questioned. 

“T got the town clerk out of bed.” 

“He’s a friend of Dicky’s,” supple- 
mented Dolly. 

“Won’t you be missed,” I inquired, 
“at the party?” 

Dicky grinned. 
card; she’s dancing——— 

“With friends of yours, I suppose. 
So,” I went on, for I was determined 
to do the thing handsomely, “will the 
bride permit herself to be given away 
by—another friend of yours?” 


“TI fixed 


” 


Dolly’s 


So the story was finished, and Dolly 
married, married in the good Ameri- 
can fashion, to the man she happened 
to fall in love with, and who was also 
the least eligible, the most good-for- 
nothing, the most lovable lad I know— 
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bless hint! Bless ’em both, foolish ba- 
bies that they are! 

And if Geoffrey hadn’t more good 
old-fashioned “spunk” than to let his 
sweetheart be snatched away from un- 
der his eves, serves him right, say I. 

Thus [ was ruminating when I was 
aware that Edith Van Buskirk was 
mounting my piazza steps. She looked 
very young and very lovely. A look of 
discontent sat not unbecomingly on her 
face; she puckered her smooth fore- 
head. 

“Thank vour kind Heaven,” she said, 
“that you have no daughters to marry 
off.” 

“Well, you haven’t, either, this 
week,” I said, “whatever you may have 
had last. I mistrusted your plans 
weren't built to succeed in America.” 

“Oh, you don’t know how badly I 
failed!” she moaned. 

“Geoffrey didn’t even get a chance to 
propose, I understand,” I grinned. 

“Oh, that’s the worst of it!” cried 
Edith. 

“T should think you’d be glad his 
feelings were spared.” 

“But they weren’t, they weren’t!” 
cried Edith, and disgust and anger were 
written large on her face. ‘He did pro- 
pose.” 

“But when? I thought Gummy——” 

Edith speared a leaf vindictively. 

“Tt’s all too disgusting,” she said, 
“after all I’d done for him, and at my 
time of life.” 

She paused. I waited. 

“Tt was to me he proposed!” she said 
at last. 





CHANGELING 
babe By 
WA. Fraser 


MITH a last petulant 
bump, the car settled 
to rest against the 
freight-shed platform 
at Hillsbury, and 
Dutchy Straus, who 
had traveled in it with 
Ben Ali from Belmont, 

scuttled across to the little depot. 

The night-operator, finger and thumb 
on key, raised his head impatiently at 
Dutchy’s: “Say, where’s dot Mister 
Raeburn—I got a hoss for him ?’’—an- 
swering curtly—“I guess he’s in bed.” 


Dutchy looked ruefully at the laconic 
operator, listening to the irritating burr 
of the vibrated key, and reiterated: “I 
got a hoss for dot Mister Raeburn.” 
The operator shoved the key over, 


and said crossly: ‘“Raeburn’s comin’ 
in the mornin’ for your damn’ horse; 
you don’t think he’s goin’ to sit up all 
night waitin’ for this way-freight, do 
you? It gits here any old hour; she’s 
early to-night—one o'clock.” 

“Ts dot a saloon?” Dutchy asked am- 
biguously, his eye trained on a light 
that gleamed faintly on a nebulous hori- 
zon. 

“Yes; ought to be shut up, though,” 
jerked from the operator’s lips. 

Dutchy went back to the car, looked 
3en Ali over, put a bunch of clean tim- 
othy-hay under his nose, and said: 
“Just chew dot, Ben, and stay by your 
lonely for a leetle while I go git me a 
glass of beer.” He turned the lantern 
low, slid the heavy door closed, and 
took his way across the yard and down 
the road to the beacon-light that prom- 
ised bibulous cheer. 

As he disappeared in the night two 
men came forward from the deeper 


shadow of the freight-shed, and one of 
them, in a guarded voice, said: “He’s 
heading for a drink, Cusick—get after 
him and keep at the saloon while we 
get the horse. Are you sure he won't 
be staying here with Raeburn?” 

“The Dutchman works in the stable 
of the Braund girl, and goes back as 
soon as he delivers Ben Ali. Burke has 
kept me advised. Perhaps they’ll wish 
they had taken my offer of two thou- 
sand, eh, Finkle? When a woman gets 
sweet on a horse——” 

“Never mind—get next the Dutch- 
man, guick!”’ 

When Cusick had gone _ Finkle 
whistled, and as a negro rose up from 
somewhere, a bulky shadow, he said: 
“Come on, Johnston—we'll get Ben Ali 
out first. Got the bags ?—that’s right.” 

The two men slipped into the car, 
Finkle rubbing the horse’s nose and 
quieting him with his voice while the 
darky muffled each hoof in a _ bag. 
Then Ben Ali was led to the platform, 
that was on a level with the car floor, 
down its inclined approach, and behind 
the shed Finkle held him, while John- 
ston stripped the horse’s clothing. The 
negro worked with silent celerity, the 
evident result of a careful plan. 

“T’'ll hold this one to keep him quiet,” 
Finkle whispered. “You can do the job 
alone. Put this fellow’s halter on the 
other.” 

With the hood and blanket under his 
arm, Johnston skirted the shed wall 
till he came to a horse quietly munch- 
ing oats out of a pail. The legs of this 
animal were swathed in cotton bandages 
from hoof to above his knees and hocks, 
and his feet were also muffled with 
bags. The negro adjusted the hood and 
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blanket, exchanged the halters, and led 
the horse into the car, his wrapped 
hoofs calling but a faint remonstrance 
from the platform. In five minutes he 
was back at Finkie’s side. 

“Boss,” he whispered, “there won't 
nobody never know but what dey got 
de same hoss.” 

“Shut your mouth!” the white man 
growled. “Get that pail of oats while 
I blanket this fellow—I don’t want him 
to catch cold.” 

When the darky returned, Finkle 
said: “I'll walk on ahead—you follow. 
If I meet anybody, I'll stop them with 
a bluff talk, and you get back—take the 
horse around some other way, see!” 

Five hundred yards down the coun- 
try road they turned across a grassed 
field, plodding on like voiceless shad- 
ows till they came to a small group of 
low trees... Here a horse and buggy 
waited as part of this midnight enter- 
prise. Finkle untied the buggy horse 
while the negro removed the bags from 
the stolen ‘animal’s hoofs,” Then they 
drove on, passing through a gate to a 
hard gravel road. As they turned along 
this the darky said: “Golly, I’m mos’ 
glad ter git shut ob dat debble at las’. 
Dat North Light hoss, he’s just hoo- 
dooed—needn't tell me, boss—der ain’t 
no hoss could go as far an’ as fas’ as 
he could some davs, and den go out and 
run like a sick cow anudder day. Some- 
body put a hoodoo on him, dat’s what 
dey did.” 

“Oh, go on!” Finkle growled; “he 
just was a bad-tempered horse—it cost 
me thousands to find that out.” 

Growling about the horse they had 
left in the box-car, and building castles 
over the great killings they would make 
with the one they had stolen if he was 
as good as Cusick had been told at Bel- 
mont, the two thieves with their loot 
traveled all.the remaining hours of the 
night. 

[t was half an hour before Dutchy 
Straus tore himself away from the lib- 
eral entertainment Cusick provided at 
the hotel and trudged back to his car, 
very beery, congratulating himself upon 
his great luck in having met by chance 
such a generous stranger. Straus sur- 


veyed his charge with sleepy sctisfac- 
tion. It was really a matter of cloth- 
ing more than of horse, just the velvet 
nose, and the black blotches in the hood 
that were eyes showing in the way of 
horse-flesh; even the braided tail was 
hidden under the overreaching blue 
blanket. Beneath this the four legs 
gleamed grotesquely white, like the 
pudgy, sawdust limbs of a doll, wound 
interminably in cotton bandages to pro- 
tect them during the journey. 

Dutchy curled himself up on his straw 
bed, and it was after daylight when he 
was roused by a knock on the door. 
Banfield Leigh, with a stable-hand, had 
driven over from Raeburn’s place, 
Clover Bar, for the horse Kathleen 
Braund had sent him with which to 
win the International Steeplechase. 

Then the changeling, North Light, 
that was now Ben Ali, was brought 
forth and led away behind Leigh’s 
buggy, still clad as he was. Straus, 
complimented for having delivered the 
horse in such good shape, knowing 
notHing of the exchange, took the first 
train back to Belmont. 

Raeburn was at the 
Leigh arrived. 

“Ah!” he cried, “this is the wonder- 
ful world-beater of our friend Kath- 
leen’s finding, eh? He’s a big up- 
standing brute. Let’s have a look at 
him; strip him, Dick.” 

And presently the morning sun 
painted a shimmer of bronze, and pea- 
cock-blue, and burnt-gold, on the silken, 
red-bay coat of the thoroughbred. Rae- 
burn put his chin to the horse’s wither. 

“Gad! he’s a big one,” he said; “six- 
teen-two, almost. That’s the kind for 
getting over the timber—they walk 
over their jumps.” 

He ran his hand down the tendons 
of the forelegs, pinching them with fin- 
ger and thumb; then he stood up, say- 
ing: “No soreness there—he never 
flinched. Hello! he’s been fired for 
splint, though.” He examined a hair- 
less spot just below the horse’s knee. 
“Tt won't matter—it was on the bone. 
Devilish strange, though! Didn’t Kath- 
leen say that he’d never been raced till 
she got him—bought him for a hunter ?” 
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Raeburn looked lovingly at the big, 
broad quarters, the strong, clean, 
smooth hocks, far let-down like a grey- 
hound’s; the deep chest, and the wide 
saucer hoofs. ’ 

“Yes, he’s a well-made one. And as 
he won so easy at Belmont, a green 
horse, he may turn out to be a cracker- 
jack. What do you think, Dick?” Rae- 
burn asked, a smile on his lips, turning 
to the little Irishman, who, all-silent, 
stood holding Ben Ali. 

“Faith, he’s big enough, and he’s 
built like the leppers in ould Ireland; 
an’ they’re the best in the world, sor, 
but I don’t like him.” 

“Why, Dick?” 

“Well, sor, if a woman wid an eye 
in her head like that chap’s got wanted 
to marry me, I wouldn't have her if 
she was rich as Brian Boru. He's 
shifty ; he have notions; an’ I'll take me 
oath he has the divil’s own timper.” 

“Put him in the stall, Dick; give him 
a bran-mash; let him loaf for a couple 
of days, and then we'll give yaqu a 
chance to find out over the jumps 
whether you’re right or not.” 

Raeburn and Leigh returned to the 
house. Alone in his room, Raeburn 
drew two letters from a drawer in his 
desk, saying in thought: “Let’s see 
just what Kathleen writes.” 

“Pretty good performance that,’ he 
muttered, after perusing one letter; 
“won the qualified hunters’ Mile-on-the 
Flat in a canter—his first start in a race, 
too. Won the Belmont Stake; then the 
Open Steeplechase, beating Silvermist, 
that had been brought there as a good 
thing. No wonder Kathleen thinks he’s 
worth trying among the cracks; he is, 
now that I’ve seen him, Dick’s talk 
about his restless eye notwithstanding. 
I wonder who Mr. Bender is that of- 
fered two thousand for the horse at 
Belmont.” 

Raeburn sat turning the letter over 
in his fingers, as though its mute pages, 
agitated, might answer his query. The 
letter did not know that Bender was the 
slick villain, Cusick, so it answered 
nothing. 

“T guess ten thousand wouldn’t have 
taken Ben Ali—under the circum- 
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stances,” Raeburn mused; “and so Ben- 
der did not get him.” 

Raeburn ran through the four close- 
ly written pages of the second letter. 
“What a sublime ass the gentle Leigh 
is, to be sure. He can’t see, or he 
doesn’t want to see—he’s poverty blind. 
Just because Kathleen’s rich, and he’s 
poor, he runs out as soon as he’s shown 
a hurdle. Gad! she’s clever, though; 
and determined—which is better still.” 

Within the letter lay a pink check for 
a thousand dollars. “My rosy little 
friend,” Raeburn said, “yours is a labor 
of love. You ought to net the obsti- 
nate Leigh twenty thousand if he cap- 
tures the International, and I believe 
he will. And I’m to play the fairy god- 
father with the girl’s money. What’s 
the use of swearing a fellow to secrecy, 
though,” he muttered querulously, as he 
put the letter back in the drawer. 

Kathleen had written that the thou- 
sand dollars was to be bet on Ben Ali 
to recompense Leigh for his training 
and riding of the horse, but Leigh must 
think that it was Raeburn’s money. 

For a week the quondam Ben Ali 
was treated like a convalescent, his 
supposed journey in the train from Bel- 
mont earning him a rest. He was can- 
tered about the half-mile training 
course with Dick in the saddle. Per- 
haps it was the let-up that had exor- 
cised the hoodoo Johnston had stated 
was over the horse, for his easy, swing- 
ing stride and gentle mouth on the bit 
were winning over Dick’s prejudice. 

“We'll try Ben Ali at the real thing 
to-day,” Raeburn said one morning, as 
Dick sat perched on the horse waiting 
for orders. “Take him around once, 
then put him at the rails. Let him ne- 
gotiate the mud walls, too.” 

After the circuit of the course, Dick 
checked Ben Ali, walked him up to the 
brush-topped, white-paneled jump, say- 
ing: “There, ye spalpeen, smell of 
that. Sure, in Ireland it wouldn’t be 
thought big enough fer a goat.” 

Then he took Ben Ali back a hun- 
dred yards and drove him at the jump 
with a chirrup. Once the horse lunged 
viciously at the bit. Dick let the reins 
slip through his fingers, saying: “Try 
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it yer own way—ye’ve notions, ye devil. 
Up-p-p!” 

The bay answered to the lifting call 
with never a tickle from his hoofs on 
the feathered cedar that plumed the 
jump. “Well done, ye darlint!’ Dick 
grunted, as the broad, clean leap thrilled 
hin to forgetfulness of his distrust. 
The wind shrieked Dick’s voice into a 
wail as the horse, breasting to the bit, 
raced over the sward till it blurred 
smooth, and up from its beaten breast 
came, like the hoarse laugh of a viking, 
the sonorous echo of the pounding 
héofs. 

“He can gallop a bit!” Raeburn cried 
exultingly to Leigh, as he watched. 
“Now he’s at the mud wall. Gad, what 
a pace! Well done! Heavens, such a 
jumper! I guess Kathleen is right. 
That fellow’ll put you on your feet 
Raeburn checked his speech, a smile 
dying quickly from his lips as Leigh 
asked: ‘“‘Put me on my feet—what do 
you mean?” 

“Why, you'll make a big reputation 
winning on his back,’ Raeburn lied, 
with ready ingenuity. 

That gallop was the beginning of Ben 
Ali’s preparation for the International. 
It was also the commencement of a 
season of troublous uncertainty at 
Clover Bar. Ben Ali developed curi- 
ous streaks of unreliability; irritating 
acts of unconventionality, such as lift- 
ing the back out of Dick’s shirt with 
his teeth, as the little Irishman dug 
the hard clay from the horse’s hoofs. 
Once he stopped with stiff-propped 
forefeet at the post-and-rails, and stared 
with wide-eyed surprise at the parabol- 
ical flight of Jockey Richard. The first 
day he was galloped through the field 
with reliable Drummer as a trial horse, 
Ben Ali won with the greatest ease, 
fencing perfectly. A week later, tried 
again with Drummer, he sulked, hung 
heavy on the bit—tried to savage the 
other horse, and refused the mud wall. 

There were many repetitions of just 
such days of trial. Of course this led 
to pessimistic letters to Kathleen 
Braund; Raeburn telling her candidly 
that she needn’t come up to see Ben 
Ali win the great steeplechase, as no de- 
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pendence was to be placed upon the 
horse. Denton, who still thought that 
if Leigh were discredited, he might yet 
have a chance with Kathleen, got to 
know of this adverse report about Ben 
Ali, and casuistically insinuated that 
Raeburn was giving the horse a bad 
reputation, so that he might acquire 
him as a good vehicle for his plunges 
on the turf. Denton still harbored re- 
sentment against both Raeburn - and 
Leigh over the race for the Glove Stakes 
at Belmont, and also he had tried to 
buy Ben Ali from Kathleen. 

A week before the International, 
Raeburn took Ben Ali and Drummer 
to Sheepshead. He expressed his lack 
of faith in the animal to Leigh. 

“Tf he’ll only try, I believe he’ll win,” 
Leigh said, when Raeburn expressed 
his determination not to bet on the 
horse. 

“The ‘if’ shuts me out,” Raeburn 
rejoined. “Dick was right about the 
brute; he is too capricious for me. His 
kind always chuck it just when you're 
down on them to win a fortune. I won’t 
bet Kathleen’s—I won’t advise Kath- 
leen to back him,” he continued, with a 
lame attempt to put his slip right. 

“Kathleen doesn’t bet, does she? I 
thought you said that she’d sent Ben 
Ali up just for the pleasure of having 
a horse out of the Belmont Hunt win 
the International.” 

“Well, he won’t win, anyway,” Rae- 
burn answered dejectedly ; “he galloped 
like a pig this morning again.” 

“T haven’t lost all confidence in him. 
He won’t try a yard for Dick; he seems 
to know the Irishman doesn’t like him, 
but he does better for me. If I get off 
in front with him he may stick there, 
out of sheer cussedness.” 

“Well, I hope he does. Kathleen is 
coming up to see the race in spite of 
my advice. By Jove! that will be the 
worst part of it, to see her disappoint- 
ment will be worse than losing the race. 
There’s a little party of Belmont Hunt 
people coming, too; that bounder Den- 
ton is one of them.” 

Half an hour before the great steeple- 
chase Denton was in the paddock. He 
had a sinister idea that he should find 
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Kathleen’s horse purposely out of con- 
dition; that Raeburn would have the 
horse short of work, too high in flesh, 
or else gaunted up, thin—too finely 
drawn. Presently the real Ben Ali 
caught his searching eye. 

To Denton’s surprise, the horse had 
developed—was a picture of condition. 
Between the muscles of his mighty 
quarters lay little ravines, where the 
useless flesh had been eroded by sweat- 
ing gallops; his full, placid eyes were 
clear and bright—polished mirrors of 
courage that reflected no nervous fear 
of the coming battle; his satin coat 
shimmered the sun’s rays like watered- 
silk. 

“All a damn lie about that horse de- 
veloping temper!” Denton muttered. 
“He’s got the self-reliant content of a 
bulldog. They’re playing a risky game, 
for Leigh will have to pull his head off 
if they don’t mean to win—and they 
don't.” 

Denton looked cautiously about, but 
neither Raeburn nor Leigh was near; 
he stepped close to the negro, who was 
superintending the saddling of the 
horse, nodded pleasantly, and, with a 
casual smile on his lips, said: “Ben Ali 
looks good enough to win, You've 
taken good care of him.” 

The darky shot a quick, frightened 
look at Denton, turned away  surlily 
without answering, and hastily threw a 
blanket over the horse, and ordered the 
boy to lead him around. 

“That nigger knows what his mas- 
ter’s up to,’ Denton muttered; “he 
thinks I’m trying to find out some- 
thing.” 

As Denton walked moodily past the 
row of stalls he saw Raeburn and 
Leigh standing in front of No. 3. Leigh 
wore Kathleen’s blue racing-jacket, and 
in the stall a horse was being saddled. 

Denton approached Raeburn and 
asked carelessly: “What horse is this, 
Raeburn—one of your own?” 

“No, this is the flyer you people sent 
up from Belmont—the great’ Ben Ali.” 

Denton stared, speechless; he was 
looking into the face of a big bay horse 
that carried a small white star in the 
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forehead, while Ben Ali had no such 
mark. 

“That isn’t Denton checked 
himself awkwardly, a sudden animal 
cunning stilling his tongue. 

“You ought to know him, Denton,” 
Raeburn added; “you wanted to buy 
him when he beat all the plow-horses 
down there. You were lucky, though, 
for he’s a beastly counterfeit.” 

“Ben Ali was a good horse at Bel- 
mont, and he ought to be a better one 
in your hands, Raeburn,” Denton said, 
his small eyes staring into the other’s, 
sparkling with covert meaning. : 

Both the look ‘and the inflection in 
Denton’s voice were lost on Raeburn 
as he answered simply: “We've worked 
hard enough over him, God knows, but 
he won’t do—he won't try, only when 
it suits him.” 

“Then you’re not going to back him 
for this, Raeburn?” 

Perhaps Raeburn did not hear this 
question; he did not answer, and Den- 
ton, suspicious, placed an evil con- 
struction upon his silence. He followed 
up the query with another, seconding it 
with a keen scrutiny of the trainer’s 
face, hoping to detect a convicting look 
of confusion. 

“What’s that other big bay—number 
eight? He looks a good horse—is he 
worth a bet ?” 

With satisfaction Denton saw Rae- 
burn meet his eyes with a quick turn of 
the head as he answered: ‘Why—have 
you heard anything about him? That’s 
North Light.” 

Denton parried the question as to 
knowledge by asking: “Do you know 
anything about him—is he going to 
win this?” 

“T don’t know anything about him,” 
Raeburn answered; “I don’t even know 
who owns him. I saw him work like 
a good horse, and to tell you the truth, 
if I hadn’t Ben Ali in the race—well, | 
won’t bet at all; it’s too complicated for 
me.” 

As Denton turned away he muttered: 
“By heavens! I see it all—I’ve got 
Leigh just where I want him! Mr. 
Plunger Raeburn has given the real 

sen Ali to that nigger to run as North 
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Light; he’s going to win this race, and 
Raeburn makes a killing. It’s one way 
of stealing the horse from Kathleen.” 

The intertsity of his discovery suf- 
fused Denton’s mean spirit with a hot 
glow that caused beads of perspiration 
to stand out on his forehead as he re- 
joined Kathleen in the stand. 

“Did you see* Ben Ali?” she asked. 
“How does he look? Raeburn thinks 
he has developed a bad temper—and is 
not to be depended upon.” 

“T think Ben Ali will win,’ Denton 
answered; “though Raeburn’s backing 
a horse that is entered as North Light 

not very reassuring for you, Kath- 
leen, to have your trainer backing some- 
thing else in the same race.” 

“It won’t make any difference to me. 
You ought to take his tip.” 

“No, thanks; I shall have interest 
enough in this race in watching devel- 
opments.” 

The peculiar inflection of Denton’s 
voice caused Kathleen to search his 
face inquiringly. She remembered how 
Denton had insinuated that Leigh and 
Raeburn were acting dishonestly over 
the training of Ben Ali; evidently, 
judging from his tone, Denton expected 
to discover something unsavory in the 
race itself. This cast the restraint of 
silence over the girl as she watched the 
horses pass down the course, through a 
gap in the rails, and over to the start. 
Her eyes, engrossed by Leigh and the 
horse, had not noticed the number on 
the saddle-cloth; she had not thought 
of it; Leigh’s face, the healthy glint of 
the horse’s satin skin, had been engross- 
ing everything. She watched them 
troop across the green inner-field, and 
saw them bunch up at the start. Once 
she turned to Denton, and asked: 
“There’s another blue jacket there in 
addition to my colors—what horse is 
that ?” 

“That’s North Light—blue jacket, 
red sash,” Denton read from his pro- 
gram—‘the sash is little good when 
they’re galloping; you can’t see it. 
they’re off! One of 
the blues is in front, going like a steam- 
engine.” 

“Ts it Ben Ali?” 


There they go 
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“Can't tell from here.” 

It was Leigh’s mount out in front, 
galloping like a crazy horse, and his 
rider, sitting tight, was muttering: “If 
this is only your day—you act like it!” 
He would have given worlds to have 
steadied the mad, racing brute, but he 
dared not; he knew his horse too well. 
He must just sit like an automaton and 
humor with gentle hand and cool brain 
his erratic mount. Perhaps the horse 
off in front might stick there to the 
very end. He was jumping faultlessly, 
going at each obstacle as though the 
devil that was in him drove, and lifting 
with a mighty surge that left his hoof- 
prints twenty feet clear of the jump. 
Once Leigh looked over his shoulder 
and saw the nearest horse six lengths 
away. 

“Tt won’t do!” he muttered; “he'll 
crack up at this pace—he can’t live it.” 
He drew at the bit, set against the 
horse’s teeth as though it were cemented 
in rock, but the bay jerked his head 
warningly, stiffened his neck, and Leigh 
fancied he heard him squeal. 

“You devil!’ he panted. 

“That’s Ben Ali!” Kathleen cried ex- 
ultingly. “I knew he would race just 
the same here as he did at Belmont, and 
Leigh’s doing just the wisest thing— 
he’s letting him have his own way.” 

Denton said nothing. He knew it 
was not the real Ben Ali. Through his 
glasses he saw that the blue jacket 
carried no red sash. 

On for a mile, a mile and a half, for 
two miles, Leigh’s horse galloped in the 
lead; behind, trying to live the fierce 
pace, weak jumpers had come to grief. 
Three were down; and one, Lodestar, 
galloping riderless, clear of his jockey’s 
weight, stirrups slashing saddle-flap 
and belly, had crept up until he raced 
beside Leigh’s mount. Unguided, Lode- 
star hugged the bay, bumping him into 
an evil temper, and, just behind, North 
Light—the real Ben Ali—galloped with 
that long, easy stride that had made him 
a king at Belmont. 

Now there was less than half a mile 
to the finish. Leigh, cursing the rider- 
less brute that clung to him with te- 
nacity, saw the ears of his horse. go 
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back; the rein, slippery with perspira- 
tion, was almost jerked from his fin- 
gers as the bay suddenly lunged with 
gleaming teeth at Lodestar’s neck, try- 
ing to savage him. Before Leigh could 
steady his mount they rose loosely at 
the last mud wall. Lodestar, thrown 
out of his stride by the assault, struck, 
pitched sideways, cannoning against the 
bay; but Leigh, with a swinging pull 
of the rein, lifted him from his knees; 
the horse staggered, and swung lamely 
into his stride again. And now a rid- 
den horse, with a blue jacket atop, had 
slipped into Lodestar’s place. 

For a dozen strides Leigh’s horse held 
to his new rival, and the stand breath- 
lessly watched the struggle. Gradually 
Leigh saw the other horse forge ahead. 
It had come to the last resort, the whip. 
He was beaten; unless the bay an- 
swered the call of the whip the race was 
lost. One cut, and Leigh felt the soft- 
hearted brute under him curl up like 
a leaf. 

“IT knew it—I knew it!” Kathleen 
cried, joy in her voice, as she saw Ben 
Ali gallop on and win by two lengths. 

Denton knew that it was the other— 
the one known as North Light; knew 
that the red sash on the blue jacket 
had failed to claim Kathleen’s eye from 
its loving embrace of the gallant Ben 
Ali. 

“Yes, your good horse won easily 
enough at the finish, Kathleen. I’m 
glad of it. Hello!” he exclaimed the 
next minute, throwing a pretense of 
surprise in his voice. “They’ve put up 
number eight as the winner-——that’s 
North Light.” 

The girl stared, aghast. 

“It’s a mistake!” Her voice was a 
whisper in its apprehension. “Ben Ali 
won easily—there was no horse near 
him. Quick, run down, Denton— 
please, speak to the judges, the stewards 
—anything—quick, before it’s too late 
—hbefore they make it final with the 
‘All right.’ Hurry, please!” 

“Tf you wish it, Kathleen—I don’t 
like to interfere—I’m afraid there’s 
something very wrong.” 

“There is! The judges have made 
a mistake in the colors, or something. 
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Go, please, quick! Get Raeburn to ob- 
ject—anything !” 

“Mind, it’s your request, Kathleen.” 

“Of course it is. Why do you hesi- 
tate?” 

“By Gad, what a chance!” Denton 
chuckled maliciously as he hurried down 
the steps. 

“An objection” was the open sesame 
to the- officer of the little gate leading 
to the judge’s stand. 

Denton, knowing that the horses had 
been changed, rendered Kathleen’s mes- 
sage in his own way. 

“The owner of Ben Ali objects that 
the winner of this race, North Light, 
is really her horse, Ben Ali,” he said to 
the stewards ; and added, out of his own 
knowledge, that this was true. 

Leigh had just passed over the scales 
weighing in, and he was summoned be- 
fore the stewards. * 

In answer to their query, he declared 
that the horse he had ridden and been 
beaten on was Ben Ali. 

Then Raeburn was sent for. He also 
maintained that the horse Leigh had 
ridden was Ben Ali. 

“We must have the owner of Ben 
Ali here,” the steward said. 

When Kathleen had come, the two 
horses, Ben Ali and North Light, were 
brought into the selling enclosure. 

The steward said: “Miss Braund, 
you claim that your horse won this 
race, I understand.” 

“Yes, he did—I am sure he did.” 

“Well, there is the winner,” the stew- 
ard declared, pointing to the bay with- 
out a star in his forehead. 

“Yes, that’s Ben Ali, and he did win. 
Why did they give it to the other 
horse ?” 

“I think you are mistaken, Miss 
Braund. That is North Light, the other 
horse is Ben Ali.” 

“Oh, no, he has a white star in his 
forehead; he’s a different made horse 
from Ben Ali.” 

“But Mr. Raeburn entered that other 
horse as Ben Ali; Mr. Leigh rode him 
as Ben Ali. Do you charge that they 
fraudulently exchanged these two 
horses ?” 

Kathleen’s 


face grew white. She 
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stared at Leigh; the sudden shock of 
these words casting over her heart a 
spell of dread apprehension. The blow 
was so sudden, the evidence of the 
change so explicit, that she was stag- 
gered. For a moment even her faith 
wavered, The steward’s voice roused 
her to the knowledge that they were 
waiting for her to speak. 

“No,” she said faintly, “there is no 
fraud. I thought—I thought the judge 
had made a mistake. Let the other 
horse have the race. I—lI fancy I have 
made a mistake; I—I’m satisfied. I 
want to go.” 

“No,” the steward interposed firmly, 
“this is a very grave matter; we must 
clear it up.” 

He gave Kathleen a chair. She could 
hear the droning buzz of many voices 
on the lawn. 
of upturned 


She saw.a serried mass 
faces as their owners 


thronged about the judges’ stand,drawn 
by the ominous words: 
to the winner!” 

The steward, turning suddenly to 


“An objection 


Denton, asked: ‘You are with Miss 
Braund, sir—do you know Ben Ali? If 
you do, please identify him.” 

Denton made a pretense of unwill- 
ingness to speak, claiming that he had 
no interest in the race. But the stew- 
ard was insistent, saying: “I can see 
plainly that there’s something peculiar 
about this race, and I’m bound to get 
to the bottom of it. You must give 
your evidence.” 

“I’m sure it’s just a mistake,” Denton 
said—‘an unhappy mistake. I’m sure 
Mr. Leigh will be able to explain it, 
all right. But the horse that won—the 
bay without the star in the forehead, 
that ran as North Light, is Miss 
Braund’s Ben Ali.” 

“You could swear to this?” 

“Yes, I could. I thought once of 
buying Ben Ali, and examined him 
closely.” 

Leigh stared aghast; a horrible dread 
crept over him. Up to this he had 
thought that Kathleen had been mis- 
taken, the two horses looked much alike, 
and probably she had confused them. 

Then Kathleen was told gently, firm- 
ly, that she must say which of the 
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two horses was Ben Ali. She felt that 
it was like passing sentence upon Leigh. 
He couldn’t be guilty of dishonesty, but 
how could he clear himself from this 
dreadful mistake? Yes, Denton was 
right, it must be all a mistake. 

Then the steward questioned Rae- 
burn, and there was no gentleness in 
his voice now; there was no mistaking 
the imputation of fraud in his words. 

“Did you bet on this race, Mr. Rae- 
burn?” he asked. “You generally back 
your horses heavily. Did you back this 
horse that started out of your stable, 
that you ran as Ben Ali?” 

“No; he was a bad actor, and I had 
no confidence in him.” 

“Did you back the winner ?” 

“Yes, I had a bet on him.” 

“Ah, you did!” 

The girl shuddered. The steward’s 
“Ah!” pierced like a knife. She drove 
shut the lids of her eyes to dam back 
her tears. Why had she been the means 
of drawing forth this whole horrible 
thing—why had she not remained at 
Belmont? She could hear the voice of 
the steward going on in its hard, mo- 
notonous, inexorable grind, asking Rae- 
burn why he had backed another horse 
in the race, with one out of his own 
stable running. 

The owner of North Light had been 
sent for, but the messenger had re- 
turned, saying he couldn’t be found. 
Even this looked ominous. The stew- 
ard construed it as evidence that the 
owner was a straw man, that Raeburn 
was the real nominator of North Light 
under a fictitious name. 

“Send for the trainer of North 
Light,” the steward commanded. And 
as they waited he said to his colleague, 
aside: ‘“There’s no doubt in the world 
but that Raeburn has played the ‘ring- 
ing game’ here to make a killing; he’s 
handling both these horses, we shall 
find. A pretty ; of scoundrels they 
are, to practica’™ ' that girl’s horse! 
And she would like to shield the young 
fellow, | see that.” 

Both is in and Leigh were dum- 
founded. The whole thing was so as- 
tounding that their wits were para- 
lyzed. There was no possibility that 
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the horse could have been changed 
while in their stable. That they were 
entirely innocent seemingly made no 
difference. 

Suddenly Raeburn sprang to his feet, 
crying excitedly: “Stop that nigger 
that’s sneaking out of the selling en- 
closure—he’s the one man that can 
clean this matter up!” 

The steward, turning quickly, saw 
Johnston, the trainer of the winner, 
about to pass through the little gate to 
the course; having turned the horse 
over to a stable-hand, he had at last 
managed to steal into the enclosure. 

In an instant a Pinkerton man 
his hand on the darky’s shoulder, 
he was brought into the stand. 

At first he declared stoutly enough 
that the horse he trained was North 
Light; but when he saw that this con- 
tention was useless he broke down, 


had 
and 
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and in the breaking down he went all 
to pieces. To save himself, he told 
everything, declaring he was just a poor 
colored man—as innocent as a child, 
and just did what his boss told him to 
do. 

The rehabilitating of matter—the dis- 
qualifying of North Light, the giving 
of the race to the horse that had fin- 
ished second, the handshake of re- 
pentance from the steward for his sus- 
picion of Raeburn and Leigh; the flood 
of joy, tears from Kathleen’s eyes, as in 
her heart she was happier than if she 
had won forty races; the going over 
and over the horrible nightmare thing 
that evening with Leigh, the recovery 
of the real Ben Ali who had proved 
his worth by winning that day—all 
these matters, told as they should be, 
would make another tale quite as long 
as this one, and that is impossible. 


ae 


A BANJO SONG 


| PLE 


i 
birds a-sleepin’ in de tree tops high, 
(Work’s all over.fo’ de day!) 


Li’le stars a-twinklin’ in de blue night-sky, 
(Jes’ lighted up ter stay!) 
Lady Moon a-laughin’ tro’ de clouds dat foller, 
Slippin’ in and out like a big silver doller! 
Crickets all a-shrillin’-— 
(Come out, ma honey, 
I guess you'll be willin’ 
Tho’ I haven't got no money!) 
Love down yeah ain't like love in de sky, 
Fo’ de woman’s got ter foller, and she don’ know why! 


Jes’ as white as milk. 


IT, 

Leaves all rustlin’?’ when de night-win’ blows, 
(Whisperin’ soft as silk). 

Loon-moths flittin’ where de jess’mine grows, 


Big pon’ shinin’ out away off yander— 
Ripplin’ di’monds where de brook-stream wander— 
Crickets all a-shrillin’— 
(Come out, ma honey, 
I guess you'll be willin’ 
Tho’ I haven’t got no money !) 
When de man steps first, and de man steps high, 
Den de woman’s got to foller, and she don’ know why! 


LEE MATHERSON. 


J. 





BHEN Lilly Barstow fin- 
ished at Yale, his 
friends anticipated, as 
a matter of course, 
that he would begin 

qj to decorate a_ club- 

ROE window on the avenue 

of afternoons, with in- 
tervals of polo and country-club week- 
ends. But, to the surprise of every one, 
save, perhaps, his mother, he went in 
for sutgery as earnestly as he had for 
the university crew. And, very luckily, 
he thought, he had been one of the em- 
bryo practitioners in his class to “make” 
Bellevue the summer he was graduated 
from medical school. 

Being an interne, Billy found, to his 
delight, quite as thrilling as anything he 
had done while an undergraduate. Once 
in a great while, for he had a strong 
sense of the necessity of sticking to 
his duties, interrupting them with no 
diversions calculated to relax the stead- 
iness of his forearm—his professional 
stock in trade—he would dine at the 
club. There he wauld always encounter 
a knot of brokers and lawyers, comfort- 
able dabblers in their various callings, 
and many of them his contemporaries 
at New Haven. These would gather 
about his chair when the little coffee 
serving tables were set among them in 
the smoking-room. All of them were 
anxious to learn what Dilly Barstow 
“saw” in eleven hours’ work a day 
among the grimy stone barracks on the 
East River front, and eager to bet boxes 
of cigars that he wouldn't “last it out” ; 
at least, not longer than Christmas. The 
majority of them had been genuinely 
startled by this freak of the man they 
had chummed with. Barstow had never 
been a weakling; he had ever been 
keenly occupied with the affair of the 
moment. But that he should deliber- 


rahe 


p —_ 
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ately seek to travel along the road of 
actual discomfort, taking existence 
much more seriously than was really 
fitting in one of his sort and inheritance, 
was a bisarrerie which aroused a mild 
interest in younger clubland. 

Billy was only partly conscious that 
his conduct was regarded as anomalous. 
He was young and healthy; he knew he 
had already gained the regard of one 
or two of the “big’’ men who came for 
their hour a week of looking over the 
wards, and, perhaps, for an occasional 
interesting operation. And he felt the 
same sort of a quiver at a word from 
the celebrated surgeon, who turned to 
him with a curt nod of appreciation 
after the youngster had finished with 
the sponges, and the patient was being 
wheeled out of the clinic, that he used 
to feel when the impatient coach in the 
bobbing launch astern had “roasted” 
every man in the shell save bow. 

“You ought to go into hospital work, 
if only for one reason,” he said to 
Larry Goodwin and one og two others, 
who found him in the smoking-room af- 
ter they had come ashore from Good- 
win’s Berserker, which lay off the 
Twenty-sixth Street yacht-club anchor- 
age. 

“What’s asked 
skipper, signing a slip 


that reason, Billy?” 
the Berserker’s 
for the cigars the man-had brought. 


“This,” said Barstow, 
end of a Partaga. Pi never really ap- 
preciated a good « gar until I went to 
Bellevue. When we run out of re- 
spectable nicotin, we send an orderly 
across the street to the saloon on the 
corner, the one next to the row of un- 
dertaker shops. He brings us back 
things that make us unhappy. 

“It’s such a beast of a hole, Billy,” 
said Percy Winslow. “I took it all 
on the way up from the Berserker. 


biting at the 
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There’s nothing but misery-inducing 
landscape to be seen. There are the 
wretched hangers-on about the Depart- 
ment of the Outdoor Poor, the wagons 
with pine boxes drawn up along the 
morgue curb, the stream of dispensary 
patients, that bare-tabled church eating- 
room fronting the main gate, and final- 
ly, as you say, the undertaker shops.” 

“Add to your description the noises 
from the alcoholic ward and the queer 
sounds you hear now and then from the 
psychopathic pavilion, Percy, if you 
want to be really cheerful,’ answered 
Barstow. 

“Oh, it’s all there,” 
“I agree with Percy. I always did 
hate to drive the women down that 
street to go on board the yacht. You 
can’t shut your eyes to the infernal 


said Goodwin. 


misery of it all, and it makes your 
champagne turn bitter atdinner. There’s 
precious little comfort in a deck-chair 
astern, even with a moon that shows a 
poster picture of shipping and city 
lights, when you’ve got dead ahead of 


you, just over the river-wall, boiled- 
down distress and wrecks of everything 
that’s worth having.” 

“T never suspected you of a senti- 
mental sympathy, Larry,” remarked 
Barstow, regarding the stout man with 
the flushed face intently. 

“That's the worst of it, Billy,” was 
the reply. “It isn’t sympathy at all. 
I’m not fakes enough to pretend that. 
It’s just the normal selfishness of the 
average man who has been comfortable 
always, and who objects on general 
principles to being made otherwise.” 

“But, then, it’s uncomfortable some- 
times just to feel that you aren’t un- 
comfortable over the things you know 
exist,” said the interne, glancing at the 
clock on the fireplace shelf. “And I’m 
due at the hospital in another quarter- 
hour. So good-by, you fellows, and a 
pleasant cruise.” 

Goodwin followed him out into the 
hall. “You've a night off once in 
awhile?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Billy. “Don’t think 
they’re working me to death. Only, 
there isn’t any use in my trying to make 
out a case against Percy Winslow’s im- 
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pressionistic talk. I like my work, and 
you know it. It’s making me feel more 
alive every day, and that’s what a man 
wants to know every day—that he’s 
living harder than before. Isn’t it?” 

“They made me promise I’d bring 
you out to dinner on board the Ber- 
serker when we drop anchor next 
week.” 

“They?” Barstow looked  under- 
standingly at his friend, who nodded. 

“Yes, she’s with us for this New Lon- 
don cruise, and the launch will take 
you back in plenty of time for any 
night duty you’ve got on hand. Will 
you come ?” 

“Let’s think a bit,” mused 
“Wednesday—Thursday — say Thurs- 
day, if you'll be back then. Briggs 
relieves me at six, and I can easily 
scramble into a dinner-jacket ky the 
time you send the launch to the dock. 
And about getting back, that doesn’t 
make any difference at all, as long as 
I show up in time for morning ward 
rounds. I’m only an understudy, you 
know, Larry.” 

“he stout one shook his hand. 
“Billy,” he said, “I wish there were 
more of us understudies. But you can 
begin that sort of thing only when you 
first let the whim run away with you. 
Afterward, you often dream of cutting 
loose and helping some one other than 
yourself, but you always wake up and 
breakfast. And breakfast takes a whole 
lot of good intentions out of a man.” 

It was a busy week for Billy and 
the rest of the Bellevue internes. <A 
white heat, which alternated with a 
choking humidity, swept in from the 
bay and rivers, laid a merciless hand 
upon the tenements, doing a deadly 
work that the narrow streets’ reek year- 
in-and-out tried to do well, but really 
performed only imperfectly in the light 
of this July scorching. The ambulance 
calls were numberless ; they came in im- 
partially night and day. Lack of sleep 
and the hideous repetition of it all were 
first drummed and then hammered into 
Billy’s brain, but he stuck stanchly to 
his post, for a glimpse at the drawn 
cheeks and hollow eyes of every nurse 
and physician told the same gasping 


Billy. 
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story. Somehow the hours inched by, 
and it came Thursday. 

“Well, it can’t last much longer,’ 
said a pasty-faced doctor over the piti- 
ful attempt at a breakfast. “The string 
is getting more frazzled than the law 
allows. It'll snap soon, and we'll all get 
back to normal. I feel somehow: that 
this is the end of it.” 

“You're lucky you can feel at all,” 
growled Briggs, pushing away from 
him an untasted egg, whereat the or- 
derly, who had been scowling for nine- 
ty-six hours, muttered under his chewed 
mustache. “My hands are numb from 
handling ice, and two more nurses 
keeled over just before I went off duty 
at four o’clock.” 

‘There'll be more of ’em by 
the orderly volunteered. “And it’s my 
opinion, doctor, with no offense taken, 
that the whole push of us is goin’ to 
cave pretty durned soon. Why, they’re 
bringing them in packed like sardines, 
six and seven in an ambulance, from 
Hudson Street and Flower. There ain’t 
a cot left, and they’ve filled the corridor 


noon,” 


floors with mattresses in the new wing.” 


“It’s tough, all right, Briggs,” said 
Billy. “I don’t dare to think just now 
of a certain shack I know in the Adi- 
rondacks. But if I find that I can be 
spared for an hour or two, I intend to 
eat dinner on the river to-night. This 
is vag gs isn’t it? And, straight 
goods, I think I’ve earned it.” 

“Tt s Thursday, all right, and no one’s 
saying you haven't earned it,’ grum- 
bled Briggs. “Casey—oh, Casey! 
Damn that orderly! Can't you bring us 
milk that at least isn’t unblushingly 
sour? Qh, this is a generous city we’re 
working for—bad grub, worse hours, 
pay for your own valet, and all the rest 
of it. And I thought my last year at P. 
and S. was tough.” 

“It will be rather pleasant, I fancy, 
to hold down a deck-chair, even on a 
night like this,” mused Billy, going 
over to the window. He had seen the 
glistening hull of the Berserker when 
he had arisen that morning after two 
hours of imitation sleep. 

“You’ve got a_ sunstroke, 
haven’t you?” asked his 


Billy, 


roommate. 
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“What's this drool about a deck-chair 
and dinner on the river? They may be 
serving table d’héte on board the B lack- 
well’s ‘Island tubs, but it’s news to me.” 

“Just look at her, Briggsy. See the 
bully lines of her,” Billy went on, ga- 
zing steadily out of the window until his 
fellow walked over to where he too 
could see the trim boat at anchor. “T’ll 
never forget how that cutwater looks, 
not if I live to be a hundred years old, 
all of which I won't if the weather 
forecaster doesn’t get busy. _The last 
race I rowed at New London, the Ber- 
serker was anchored just over our 
shell’s lane limit. And when I heard 
the finish gun, and knew it was time at 
last to let fall a ton of coal that I’d 
been carrying at the end of my blade 
for the final mile, that cutwater was 
the only thing I saw. It was blinding 
white, and I seemed to have been gazing 
at it for a month when they told us to 
climb out and get into the launch.” 

“Lord! think of people yachting in 
weather like this,” said Briggs. ““Whose 
is she? Oh, I can make out her name 
now. That boat, eh? No wonder she 
carries copper wherever she can show 
it. Goodwin’s fond male parent made 
most of his pile out in the Montana 
diggings, didn’t he?” 

“They say so,” replied Billy. “Larry’s 
a good sort, though. He doesn’t really 
understand the ingenious cruelty of an- 
choring a floating palace within bow- 
shot of a suburb of Hades that has been 
detached temporarily from home duty 
and dropped down here by the East 
River.” 

sriggs grinned. “I'd pity ’em if that 
crazy longshoreman we've got strait- 
jacketed in there, with ice-bags cud- 
dled around him, swam out and saw 
people sitting around comfortably, ac- 
tually loafing at ease in this weather. 
He’d do a massacre instanter. Person- 
ally, I feel the least bit like turning 
Sioux myself right now. It’s the Ber- 
serker’s fault.” 

Both knew what the jangle in the 
yard meant. And it was Barstow’s 
turn. 

“Where is it, Mike?” he called to 
the driver as he swung upon the rear 
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of the wagon, clutching the wrist-strap 
dangling from the top cover, and yet 
warm from the grip of the last in- 
terne, who was now inside helping 
freeze life into the bulky torso of a 
stevedore, gleaned from a_ steaming 
dock at Peck Slip, where he had fallen 
while at work as if struck by a ham- 
mer, and had been left to lie for an 


hour before the ambulance call was sent 


in. Patrolmen hunt the shady corners 
when they can, little blame to them. 

The driver cut at his lathered horse 
and swore. “Oh, it’s out of our baili- 
wick again. The case belongs to Gou- 
verneur, but she says her wagons are 
all out, and phoned us to go after it. 
Some Dutchman in Fifth Street, off 
Second Avenue. And they talk about 
automobile ambulances! Why, that one 
at St. Vincent’s has been on strike since 
day before yesterday. They had to 
substitute an express-wagon and _ pil- 
lows. Go on, you rotten old skate! Go 
on!” 

The ambulance lurched around the 
corifer with a scrape against the curb 
and a pitch which almost sent Billy out 
upon the asphalt. 

“Cut that out, Mike,” he snapped to- 
ward the driver’s seat. “If you chop 
that horse quite to ribbons before we 
get to the case I'll turn you over to the 
ae i Or. Pa 

“What about givin’ you up to the 
Gerry’s, you nice little boy in the duck 
jacket,” came back in the racketing of 
hoofs and tires. 

Billy laughed as he heard it. “This 
cart isn’t going out of commission while 
you can hand them out like that, Mike,” 
he called. 

It was the old driver’s way of mu- 
tual commiseration in time of stress. 
And, for a moment, the interne thought 
of his club smoking-room, and wished 
the gang that haunted it-o’ nights could 
have been listening. “They'd be more 
decent to their grooms, maybe,” 
thought Billy, hanging onto his strap 
for dear life. 

“Here we are, Doc,” 


announced Mike 
at last, slewing up at the curb and shout- 
ing at the crowd, lined from the en- 
trance to a yellow brick rookery even 
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as far as the gutter. “Dutch—what 
did I tell you? Look at them naked 
children on the pavement.” 

It is the moment of debarkation that 
is dear to the ambulance surgeon—the 
very young ambulance surgeon. Billy 
had been ‘on the wagon” for more 
than a month now, but he still felt the 
joy that came with the leaping to the 
ground, shoving his way through a 
gaping group at a tenement doorway, 
all of them eying him as the chief fig- 
ure in these tableaux, which the tene- 
ments somehow seem to consider as ar- 
ranged for their especial benefit—some- 
thing like the band concerts in the park, 
or the occasional feeble display of fire- 
works during a contest for the district 
leadership. And, squalid as your audi- 
ence may be, still, if there be an audi- 
ence, the play may go on with real sat- 
isfaction to the actors. 

“On the third floor, mister!” yelled 
a tatterdemalion youngster as the in- 
terne pushed his way into the fetid hall. 
The best of tenements is not a desirable 
place for summer visiting, and this one 
was no exception. There was the heat 
and there were the mingled and com- 
bating odors of much cooking of 
strange, uneatable things, never meant 
for hot-weather diet. 

And as he went upward Billy heard, 
diminuendo, the chatter of the pave- 
ment idlers, and the rough voice of 
Mike, his driver, growling at the chil- 
dren to keep them from swarming over 
the ambulance. It was an odd moment 
to see it—there at the threshold of its 
uttermost antithesis—but Billy’s mental 
vision harked back just once, sudden- 
ly, to the unattractive hospital break- 
fast-table and to the river picture he 
had gazed at through the window. It 
was as if a kinetoscope film of Larry 
Goodwin’s Berserker had been flashed 
before him. 

With the fading of the astral yacht 
came the very fleshly image of a per- 
spiring patrolman, helmet in hand and 
handkerchief stuffed into his collar. The 
man resembled an uncomfortable tur- 
key cock in tightly buttoned blouse, as 
the department rules demand, no mat- 
ter what the mercury may be saying. 
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“I'd bin a case myself if you hadn’t 
come, Doc,” he said. “It’s a girl, an 
Irish girl at that, and the Lord only 
knows what she’s doin’ livin’ here in 
this house of all nations. From what 
I can make out, it’s been too many 
eight-hour days in a hat-factory where 
there ain’t a window every other foot. 
The old lady here says it’s the heat, 
too much work, an’ too much cryin’ 
over a lost steady.” 

Billy nodded at the policeman wear- 
ily. He knew the officers of many pre- 
cincts, and this one was an old ac- 
quaintance. 

“All right, Gilroy,” he said. “We'll 
see what we can do. But why can’t 
these East Side swains learn not to trifle 
with their sweethearts when the ther- 
mometer’s in the nineties?” 

“Oh, it ain’t his fault,” replied Gil- 
roy simply. “He just went an’ died. 
That’s what’s put the girl down and 
out.” 

Billy was startled when he had 
pushed aside the jabbering German 
housewife and had found his patient 
in one of the air-shaft closets the ten- 
ements regard as rooms. For the girl 
who lay upon the stifling feather-bed, 
still dressed as when she had come 
home from the factory, was a_ rare 
flower to be growing so far away from 
any of her race. The heat-fever he 
knew had but deepened, not created, 
the crimson of lip and cheek, and the 
girl’s features were flawless and almost 
refined. She was wide-eyed and mur- 
muring as the interne Dent down. 

“Terry! Oh, Terry!” she kept say- 
ing, over and over again, as_ she 
clutched at his jacket. 

“Pretty bad, Doc?” asked the po- 
liceman. 

“Bad enough,’ answered Billy. 
“We'll take her now, and we'll coax 
Mike to go gently overe the crossings.” 

“Oh, Terry!” moaned the girl. 

“Tt iss always that,” said the tearful 
woman in the doorway. “JMein Gott! 
he is det alretty, and she nefer knows.” 

A half-hour later Patrolman Gilroy 
was giving in his report at the hospital 
entry-clerk’s window. “Norah Mce- 
Sweeney, twenty,” he was saying as 


Billy Barstow came out from the wards. 
“How is she, Doc?” 

“Won't know until midnight or so,” 
said Barstow. 

“Best friend?” asked the man at the 
window crossly. “You cops think this 
record-taking is a continuous perform- 
ance. 

“Ferget it. 
swered Gilroy. 
any names, 
down.” 

“All right,” said Billy. 
Heaven's sake, leave me alone. I’m 
due for a dinner on board a yacht to- 
night, and I want to have a fragment 
of sanity left for the coffee conversa- 
tion.” 

“Best friend, Doctor Barstow,” 
droned the man with the entry-book, 
clesing its cover with a bang. 

“The Doc’s getting fusty. They’ve 
been working ’em all to death, I guess,” 
remarked Gilroy, taking off his helmet 
and mopping a flushed forehead again. 

“We'll all be in the psychopathic if 
the mercury don’t take a_ tumble,” 
snarled the entry-clerk. 

“But think of me. I’m poundin’ 
pavements while you’re only perspirin’ 
in a bandbox,” said the policeman. 
“Well, here goes for on post again, and 
I’m booked for reserve this night, too. 
The station-house dormitory is _hot- 
ter’n hell.” 

“So long,” said the clerk. “If they 
bring you in as a sunstroke, I'll see 
that you're listed all right.” 


They was all Dutch,” an- 
“Darned if I could get 
I say, Doc, let him put you 


“Only, for 


“That’s Larry’s launch. And old 
Larry’s in command of her.” 

Billy Barstow was seated upon a 
string-piece of the Charities Department 
pier, arrayed in a dinner-jacket. It was 
almost dark, but a luminous haze, a hot 
weather borealis, overhung the river. 
The interne could descry the outline 
of the Berserker by her lights, showing 
against the bulk of shipping and ma- 
sonry on the Brooklyn side. 

“I’m as empty-headed as a baby’s rat- 
tle minus the peas,’ mused Billy, “‘and 
to-morrow’s going to be to-day all over 
again. But never mind. There will 
be an hour or two of talk with really 
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clean folk, and I can see long glasses 
and ice that hasn’t been used in a bath- 
tub.” 

The launch slid alongside, one of the 
men holding her fast with a boathook 
as the interne clambered down beside 
his host, who greeted him heartily. 

“Just a bit late, Billy,” he said. “Had 
hard work getting off, anyway. ~ Mrs. 
Goodwin said: ‘You don’t expect to 
find Billy Barstow sitting on a river 
pier in evening clothes, waiting to be 
taken off to dinner, when we've all had 
our memories wiped out by the heat?’ 
And I said: ‘Billy’ll be there. He’s a 
reliable soul, is Billy. And the hot 
weather doesn’t wipe out remember- 
ing invitations when a certain per- 
son——’” 

“Yes, that was good of you, Larry,” 
Billy cut in. “What I want to know 
is, have you any ice on board that 
hasn’t been used to fill rubber bags?” 

“Rubber bags?” repeated Goodwin 
blankly. 


“TI don’t believe I ever really saw 
ice in anything else,” said the boy, shud- 


dering. ‘And I want you to make me 
a gin rickey— your own kind, Larry. In 
fact, I want you to keep on making ’em 
until I tell you to stop. D’you hear?” 

The stout man leaned over to his 
guest and patted him on the shoulder. 
“Has it been as hard a week as all 
that, old man?” he asked. ‘They've 
been working you past the limit. Don’t 
be a cursed fool, Billy. There’s such 
a thing as playing too good polo. Put 
up overnight on the Berserker. Wl 
send the launch back with word that 
you've collapsed, or any other old 
story.” 

“T wouldn’t let you keep me for 
breakfast for the world, Larry,” said 
Billy. “Not that I’m ungrateful for 
the invitation; but, as you said at the 
club, breakfast knocks a lot of good 
intentions out of a man—that is, a real 
breakfast, with a spotless table-cloth and 
silver that isn’t sticky. We don’t get 
that over there. Hello! here we are. 
And having arrived at the Berserker, 
Larry, my little whine is done with. I’m 
a man again.” . 

“I don’t quite know what to make 
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of the boy,” said Goodwin to his wife, 
as Barstow was receiving a welcome 
from the little party on deck. “He’s 
fagged, but he won’t admit it ; and he’s 
really dead tired and sick of the game, 
but he won’t quit it. Do you suppose 
it has anything to do with Elise?” 

Mrs. Goodwin looked over at a slim 
girl in white, to whom Billy was talk- 
ing with great earnestness, and shook 
her head. “You know as much as ‘I 
do, Larry,” she said. “It’s a disad- 
vantage to have a niece almost as old 
as oneself. She isn’t properly and child- 
ishly frank with you. But she’s a seri- 
ous-minded young person, Elise is; a 
strangely serious-minded girl. And if 
she has anything to do with Billy Bars- 
tow making his sacrifice, I rather fancy 
he’ll have to stick it out. Elise will 
never be satisfied with half a hecatomb. 
Go over and tell them that we’re going 
down to dinner.” 

It was almost two hours later that 
Billy Barstow and Elise Severance 
found themselves isolated—at least, for 
purposes of conversation. Throughout 
the dinner below, either had known that 
the other’s scrutiny was none the less 
keen because of an outward veiling. 
And now, on deck, the rest manifest- 
ing their presence only in blurred 
laughter and talk, far astern, it was 
with something like apprehension on 
the part of both boy and girl that they 
waited the beginning—the revealing of 
what thaf scrutiny had discovered. 

Billy could see across the water— 
distance cloakin& it attractively with its 
grouping of trees and lights—the hos- 
pital, which he vaguely realized would 
claim him again at midnight. The two 
hours that had intervened since he had 
sat upon the pier string-piece had some- 
how put far away the dirt of the shore 
and the reek of the chocolate-colored 
river water. “ 

Here, a third of the way out in mid- 
stream, the filaments of a river bridge 
arching the gloom to the south, its elec- 
tric lamps seeming to bob in the dis- 
tance as if they were tethered fireflies; 
with only the deep breathing of a tug 
—shoving its convoy of flat-nosed 
barges past, like a strong-armed man 
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swimming deep—to indicate that there 
was real life within ear save that of 
the Berserker’s party; here on deck, it 
was as if a sponge had been rubbed 
over a soiled slate, and by its touch had 
conjured into being a cleanly outlined 
picture, a mirage, of course, but satis- 
fying for the moment. 

The dark water, splotched with yel- 
lowish white here and there, reflected 
from the yacht’s port-holes, was really 
just as dirty as always, the interne 
knew. It was bearing toward their in- 
evitable goal, a few stones’ throw yon- 
der—the morgue—just as many silent 
failures as ever, men and women, now 
only to be reckoned as units for add- 
ing to the river census of “Jeff” Mor- 
rell, the kindly hearted old Irish patrol- 
man, keeper of the city’s grimmest rec- 
ord book. And yet Billy gave himself 
up to the momentary dream that these 
things had all passed away. 

“It might be Champlain—anything 
but the East River,” he said. 

“If there weren’t quite so many 
lights, you could fancy you were on 
an Adirondack lake, granted that the 
Berserker had wings to fly across-coun- 
try.” 

The girl spoke evenly. She had been 
waiting for this half-hour and, woman- 
like, she refused to waste more than 
a brief second in preface of what was 
to come. “It has been more than six 
months,” she said. . 

“Six months and six 
sailed on the eighteenth.” 

“And yet you made us send Larry 
before you would come.” 

“I wanted to be sure,” said Billy. 
“Persons feel differently about things 
in six months. And, to be frank, there 
was another reason.” 

“One other?” 

“Yes. You see, you’ve done more 
for me than you know, Elise. When 
you told me that you couldn’t care for 
a man who didn’t go in for life seri- 
ously, I thought it was a bit unreason- 
able. Our sort weren’t much given to 
that kind of thing. I’d always had a 
fancy I'd like to dabble in surgery, and 
I'd had an easy assistantship offered me 
with Morrow, family drag and all that. 


days. You 
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You know what it would have been— 
an hour or two a day, and maybe years 
before I amounted to anything, if I 
didn’t take to loafing for good long be- 
fore that. So I went in for Bellevue, 
where I knew I'd be tried out in next 
to no time. At the club they are still 
betting that I won't ‘last out’ until 
Christmas.” 

The girl stirred. Her elbows were 
upon the rail, and she was looking over 
toward shore—the Bellevue sea-wall. 
“But, Billy, that isn’t the other reason. 
I’ve known all that before, even if you 
haven’t told me.” 

“The other reason is this,” said the 
interne, staring toward shore also. 
“That place over yonder has got hold 
of me tighter than anything I ever 
thought could. Here, on the deck of 
the Berserker, you can’t imagine it in 
its true colors. To-night it might be 
a summer hotel, for all we know.” 

“T looked in at the gate when we 
drove past the other day,” said the girl. 
“Percy Winslow asked me to, And all 
I could see was faded grass, wretched 
little children in blue gingham on a 
piazza, and a half quadrangle of gray- 
stone barracks—such a dirty gray! It 
gave me a start. I remember trying 
to think how it would feel to be 
wheeled inside past the crippled wicket- 
keeper, in one of your ambulances. 
There should be written over that gate: 
‘Leave hope behind, all ye who enter 
here.’ ” 

“That is the way the tenements feel 
about it,” said Billy. “There isn’t a 
rookery on the East or West Side where 
the families don’t fight off the ambu- 
lance doctor until the last moment. 
Even the youngsters playing tag among 
the Hester Street pushcarts tell stories 
of the ‘black bottle’ at Bellevue, much 
as you and I used to freeze one an- 
other’s blood with ‘Jack the Giant Kill- 
er’ when we were dwellers in the nur- 
sery.” 

“And, Billy, I’ve guessed the other 
reason.” 

“Perhaps,” said the boy. 
ways were keen, Elise.” 

“It is this.” The girl turned from 
the rail and leaned toward him from the 


“You al- 
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wicker-chair. The glow of a deck- 
lantern let him see the eagerness in her 
face. “It has been a hard lesson, hard- 
er than you dreamed, but you’ve learned 
it for always; that to one who takes life 
at all earnestly, duty comes first, not 
without a struggle, of course, but the 
lesson cannot be unlearned.” 

“You've guessed it,” said Billy. 

“That it comes before friendship; 
and if friendship and duty clash, friend- 
ship must suffer.” 

“Duty should come first. That sounds 
just like a Sunday-school lesson. But 
it’s true.” 

“And 
with 

“Yes, go on, Elise.” 

“Even if it should interfere with car- 
ing——”’ 

“The caring would come second.” 

The girl turned to the rail again. 
“Ah, Billy, you have learned your les- 
son well,” she said. 

“It’s a man’s way of learning it.” 

“Yes, a woman would never learn it 
in the same way. And yet, every day 
she deliberately sends a man to school.” 

“You know why, Elise—because a 
man’s caring really means more to a 
woman, a good woman, if she knows 
that he has learned. And, besides, les- 
sons and caring never clash unless——” 

“Unless it is fate,” whispered the girl 
by the rail. “And then, I suppose, it 
is right that the woman should say 
‘Kismet’ cheerfully.” 

“Elise,” said the boy. In the half 
darkness he felt as if a something in- 
tangible, a wedge of silent misunder- 
standing, were being thrust between 
them, and he touched her arm. “You, 
above all others, can’t refuse to look 
at things squarely. There isn’t another 
man or woman on board the Berserker 
who would have understood me this 
night. Don’t you see that I know you’re 
different from the rest of them, even 
different from good old Larry and his 
wife? Why, that’s the reason you 
packed me off to learn.” 

“Tell me about it, Billy,” said the 
girl. “I want to hear about your work 
yonder, over there in that dirty, gray- 
stone quadrangle.” 


even if it should interfere 
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“I hated it at first, Elise. I felt as 
you did when you passed the gateway 
with Percy Winslow. But that was 
only for a week or two. It was the 
ambulance riding that bucked me up. 
You know yon sit holding onto a strap, 
and when the driver rings his foot-gong 
everything has to give way. You and 
the fire-engines are cocks of the walk, 
and often you plow through things to- 
gether. 

“IT don’t know exactly why it is, but 
I’ve never played any game that thrilled 
me in the same way the ambulance does. 
It’s like surgery, for you really are a 
knife, cutting into the living town. I’ve 
sat in a winning boat at New Lon- 
don, but there never was a Yale victory 
yet that set my pulses hammering like 
one ride I took down Broadway. It 
was a hurry call, and three blocks north 
of Union Square were cluttered with 
street-cars and wagons. Mike, my 
driver, took to the sidewalk. 

“For those three blocks we racketed 
over bricks and flags, the gong clang- 
ing, the women shoppers screaming, 
and Mike handling his horse a deal 
more skillfully than the best cox who 
ever steered through Thames eel-grass. 
Sometimes I dream of that ride at 
night. And we got back to the hospital 
with our patient in time.” 

“But that was only the beginning,” 
said the girl. 

“Yes, that is the play part of it,” an- 
swered the interne. “I told you about 
that because it was the thing that first 
awakened me to the fact that they lived 
down there by the East River. It’s a 
curious place for there to be so much 
real living, where there is so very much 
dying. From the day of that ride I never 
felt sorry I had had my lesson; had 
been lucky enough to ‘last it out,’ 
lucky enough to learn. 

“Don’t think we take the grind of 
things like a lot of saints. The best of 
them don’t do that. I grumble at the 
long hours and the tasteless breakfasts, 
and swear now and then when the am- 
bulance calls come in. What they cook 
in the tenements offends me just as 
much as it ever did, and I hate unclean 
folk to the last degree, hate them more 
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every time I have to go out and bring 
them in. 

“But the details, somehow, all vanish 
when you see things as a whole, an hon- 
est, efficient whole. Then the stunted 
trees in the yard, the ugly old build- 
ings, the grumbling attendants, and the 
brusk routine blend and become beau- 
tiful. It’s worth while living long 
enough to have some one tell a gen- 
uinely fine truth of you after you are 
done for. There was Harris, a chap 
from the South, a gentleman born; one, 
too, who hadn’t had to be forced into 
learning jis lesson. When he died 
with the typhus I heard one orderly say 
to another: ‘Doc Harris’ll be taking 
his last ambulance ride in the under- 
taker wagon. He went out this morn- 
ing.” ‘It got him, did it?’ asked the 
other orderly. ‘Well, he had the whitest 
soul and the reddest heart of the whole 
lot of ’em?’” 

The girl shivered. “It’s got cold, 
Billy, hasn’t it?’ she said. “And it’s 
been such a hot day, too.” 

“Why, I’m nothing better than a 
brute.” The boy spoke remorsefully. 
“I’ve been hurling all my shop talk at 
you and giving you no chance to stop 
me. You see, there is one lesson | 
haven't learned along with the other 
I’ve been prattling of—unselfishness. I 
was so bent on making you under- 
stand.” 

“You’ve done it, Billy. I think I 
do,” said the girl. “And, really, you've 
told me just the things I wished—the 
things I had to know about. I had to 
know just how you felt before iy 

“Yes, gc on, Else. That is what I’ve 
come for. .’m going back in the launch 
in another quarter-hour, and all day 
I’ve been imagining two deck-chairs on 
the Berserker, like this, with just 
enough light to show me your face and 
an answer. There’s Larry now, coming 
forward to hunt us up. Surely you’re 
not the sort to let the truth make a dif- 
ference. You were the only one who 
knew why I went in for it. And you 
said you knew I would learn my les- 
son.” : 

“That is true,” replied the girl. “I 
should think you were like the rest, not 
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worth while, if you hadn’t, but you must 
grant me the illogical right to adjust 
myself. To every woman, Billy, a plan 
is real but very shadowy until accom- 
plished. Concrete results must be well 
stared at sometimes. I'll be in town 
for a week or two. Larry says you are 
freest Thursday.” 

“Yes, Thursday—that will be this 
evening, one week.” - 

“Come up to Larry’s next Thursday, 
and I'll have something to tell you.” 

“T’ll come,” said the interne. 

“The launch is ready for you, Billy, 
if you won't be induced to stay,” called 
Goodwin, who bore down upon them 
from astern. “It’s plain suicide to go 
back to face another day like this. 
You'll never learn, man.” 

“You're wrong, Larry,” said Elise 
Severance, giving the boy her hand as 
he stood up very. straight, his eyes 
straying from her face to the launch by 
the staging, and then farther out, across 
the water, to the vague lights of Belle- 
vue. “You see, Billy is good at his les- 
sons. He learns them quickly, don’t 
you, Billy?” 

“Some of them,” said the boy, al- 
though he did not feel like jesting now, 
not with another day like this one be- 
fore him. “Anyway, I’ve learned very 
thoroughly, Larry, that I owe you a 
debt of gratitude for an oasis evening 
in a long Sahara of others. And now 
I'll just run aft, bid the others ‘good 
night,’ and slip away.” 

“To be understudy 
Goodwin. 

“Understudy?” repeated the 
“Why understudy ?” 

“Oh, ask Larry,” said Billy. .“It’s 
a part of the lesson, you know.” 

He left them for the others, meet- 
ing Percy Winslow’s hot-weather sallies 
half-way, and waving his hand to the 
rail as the launch swung around to 
make for the shore. 

Goodwin stood staring after them un- 
til the little craft was lost in the river 
shadows. In the half light the girl 
saw that his brow was clouded. “I 
don’t like it,” said the skipper of the 
Berserker, as if he were quite alone and 
talking to himself. “I don’t like it. I 


again?” said 


girl. 
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found the boy sitting on a string-piece 
near that ungodly combination of dis- 
pensary and morgue. He had a face 
as white as his shirt. And there’s to- 
morrow. When the sun comes up to- 
morrow the city will be worse than any- 
thing Doré ever dreamed of drawing.” 

Elise Severance interrupted her un- 
cle’s musings. 

“You think that maybe he—that may- 
be Billy is ill?” she asked tremulously. 

“T don’t know,” said the stout man 
raspily. ‘But he seems to have been 
playing with fire this night, here on the 
deck-chairs forward. And playing with 
fire when the thermometer is beating its 
brains out against the top of the tube 
isn’t pretty. Elise, don’t you think that 
you and Bellevue between you have 
made hash of the boy’s existence ?” 

The girl’s head, bowed now upon the 
rail, shook with a sob forced past her 
lips despite their locking. “That's a 
man’s way of looking at it,” she said 
unsteadily. “Billy doesn’t really mind. 
He’s learned his lesson. And I, who 
sent him off to school, am having a hard 
time learning mine.” 

Goodwin left his niece and strode 
_back to where his wife was sitting, un- 
certainty in his face. ‘As nearly as I 
can make out, Helen,” he said, “they’re 
both fit yet for the nursery. They’ve 
been sitting back there all this blessed 
evening playing school. And Elise is 
crying because she hasn’t been able to 
learn as fast as Billy.” 

Mrs. Goodwin got upon her feet 
quickly. “Crying?” she asked. “Do 
you mean to say Elise was crying?” 

“Well, not exactly that,” said her 
husband, feeling that he had been un- 
intentionally clumsy. “But I asked her 
if she didn’t think she had made hash 
out of Billy’s existence, and she didn’t 
like it. I thought she’d be angry, but 
she wasn’t. She just shook a little, and 
I left her in a deck-chair. I thought 
it would be good for both of them if I 
tried to end all this foolishness.” 

“Foolishness! Oh, Larry, 
hurt her!” cried Mrs. Goodwin, cast- 
ing a reproachful glance at her hus- 
band before hurrying. toward the awn- 
ings forward. 


you've . 
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“See them wink,” said Percy Wins- 
low a few moments later, pointing 
down-stream in the direction of the 
bridge lamps. ‘‘That’s the heat haze. 
If you look at them long enough it 
makes your head swim.” 

“T feel a bit that way myself, Percy,” 
said his host. “Let’s go below and play 
cribbage. The saloon’s nice and cool 
with the electric fans going. I’m not 
good at playing a game when you don’t 
hold cards. Give me something I can 
see and touch, though, and I’m all 
right.” 

“Meaning what, skipper?” asked his 
guest lightly. 

“That I didn’t go to the right sort of 
school,” replied Goodwin, with an un- 
easy laugh. 

“Well, there are schools and schools,” 
remarked Winslow. 

“And, anyway, common sense is the 
thing that wears best in going through 
life. Why is it so few of us will use 
it?” 

“You’re hard upon us, Larry.” 

“I'm in dead earnest. Remember 
Phil Battersby at Larchmont?” 

“T watched him eat dinner in your 
Tuxedo,” said Winslow. “And after 
his first glass of champagne he was the 
same old fellow we had known at col- 
lege. But it didn’t last. He dropped 
out of sight again the next morning.” 

“That’s just the cursed insanity of it,” 
said the Berserkers skipper. ‘He'd 
been mentally rehabilitated. He’d sat 
for an hour on a comfortable deck-chair 
talking to-——” 

“Of course there isn’t any use in men- 
tioning names, Larry,” interrupted his 
guest. 

“You’re right. There isn’t. But he 
sat and talked with a woman who had 
liked him and who was glad to see him 
again. And what did he do? He sim- 
ply quit.” 

“The average woman would call that 
heroic; would say that he was right in 
dropping out of sight when things had 
changed.” 

“Things never do change that way,” 
said Goodwin angrily. “Did we like 
Phil any the less because we _ hadn’t 
seen him for a few years? Did the cer- 
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tain person in the other deck-chair like 
him any the less? It wasn’t heroic at 
all. It was simply damned foolishness. 
And I’ve been watching something this 
night that isn’t quite the same sort, but 
which is just as criminal.” 

“Let’s have our cribbage,” said Win- 
slow, pushing his excited host toward 
the companionway. “One is always 
being disappointed in people. I had a 
man in to dinner the other night that 
I thought I was going to like. And I 
did, too, until the coffee and cigars 
came on. Then he lighted a Perfecto 
and——”’ 

“And what?” asked Goodwin. 

“He smoked it with the band on,” 
said Winslow in mock horror. “And 
he never took it off until the paper was 
scorching. I hate that man now.” 

Meanwhile Billy Barstow, in the stern 
of the Berserker’s launch, was feeling 
resentful toward Bellevue, Elise Sev- 
erance, and himself. 

“T couldn’t have put it more clumsi- 
ly, I suppose,” he thought. “But why 


should it cut her up to know I’d learned 


what she intended I should? For that 
made me worth while, and before I 
wasn't.” 

A few minutes after midnight he*was 
in spotless white again, the deck-chairs 
of the yacht and the low-voiced girl a 
vision vanished with the resumption of 
routine and the sleepy salutation of 
Briggs as the latter passed him in the 
corridor on his way to their stuffy sleep- 
ing-quarters. 

“She’s very low, your case, doctor,” 
said the night nurse in the improvised 
emergency ward—seven cots in an un- 
used storeroom, hurriedly cleared to 
accommodate the victims of the heat. 

Billy followed her to the side of the 
Irish factory girl. The same name was 
on her lips; she was still moaning for 
“Terry.” 

“There’s a _ tearful little German 
woman in the waiting-room,” said the 
nurse, while the interne took his pa- 
tient’s temperature and compared notes 
with the card on the wall. “We hadn’t 
the heart to put her out. She wants to 
stay all night, so she can see the girl 
the first thing in the morning.” 
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“Let her,” replied Billy. “I’m afraid 
the case is hopeless. There’s absolutely 
no resistance power. The child’s stam- 
ina must have been slipping away, bit 
by bit, for a long time.” 

Three more days the white heat 
scourged the city, and then came the 
long looked-for break. But all the time 
the Irish girl in the emergency ward 
kept growing weaker. And Billy strove 
grimly to fight off a strength greater 
than his, and surely gaining, he knew. 

The strangeness of the girl’s living 
in the German quarter had been ex- 
plained by the frantic little housewife. 
She had stumbled upon the child in 
the detention pen at Ellis Island three 
years before, when the girl’s small 
funds, necessary to gain her entrance 
to America, had been lost somehow— 
pickpockets, Mrs, Berger declared. And, 
drawn by her plight and her sweetness, 
the good-hearted foreigner, with bare- 
ly enough money to pay her own way 
past the unyielding immigration offi- 
cials, had loaned the girl from her small 
savings. 

Since that time Norah McSweeney had 
been living with Mrs. Berger, who was 
a childless widow and kept boarders in 
her tiny apartment. She and the girl 
both slept in the windowless closet 
where Billy had found the latter gasp- 
ing upon the feathers. The rest of the 
five small rooms were given over -to 
Mrs. Berger’s fellow-countrymen, a 
family in each, 

“Hard, was it?” said the little Ger- 
man hausfrau. “Mein Gott, yes! But 
it was lifing, und we was happy much 
uf the time. Haf we not the parks on 
Sonntag, und maype a ride to Coney 
Island py and py? Und Norah moost 
safe, for der marriage by Terry, her 
young man, just sooch a man like you, 
Herr Doctor. Norah is gone in her 
head now, yes, but even anyway you 
look, mooch, very mooch, like her man 
who is dett alretty. Let her think it 
iss not so. It can no harm do now, der 
end iss so near coming.” 

A dozen times Billy sat by the girl’s 
cot, conscious of a great pity for this 
withering factory flower, while her 
staring eyes looked at him and her thin 
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hands stroked his. “Terry, you’ve come. 
Terry, you won't be afther goin’ away 
again,’ she would repeat. 

One of the visiting “big men” of the 
staff came in to see her at Billy’s re- 
quest. He shook his head as he came 
away. “There isn’t the slightest hope, 
Barstow,” he said. ‘The girl is not 
insane. She’s simply too weak to re- 
member, too feeble for the effort of 
differentiating between what seems to 
be the reality and the truth. Let her 
go on imagining you are the man she 
was to have married. It will make the 
end easier. Humor her, and let that 
frantic littke German woman in as of- 
ten as she wants to come. It’s a sad 
case, and she can do no harm now.” 

Wednesday Billy went off night duty 
and took the day watch. He was 
aroused early Thursday morning by an 
orderly. “The nurse in the emergency 
ward sent for you, doctor,” said the 
man. “The little Irish girl is dying.” 

The interne dressed hurriedly and 
went down-stairs. Mrs. Berger was 
upon her knees beside the cot, and pray- 
ing upon the other side was the Ger- 
man Lutheran minister whom the grief- 
stricken woman had _ several times 
brought to the hospital. The girl her- 
self was sitting propped against the pil- 
lows. Even as he softly crossed the 
room, Billy read in her eyes the look 
of the dying. 

“Not until I see Terry,” she was say- 
ing. Then she caught sight of him and 
gave a weak cry of delight. “I knowed 
you'd be afther comin’, Terry,” she said, 
and caught at Billy’s hands. 

Mrs. Berger’s shook the cot. 
She was too unnerved to use the little 
English she possessed, and she spoke 
imploringly to the girl in German. 

“Not until we’re afther bein’ 
ried will I be thinkin’ on heaven,” said 
the girl. “Make ’em lave off botherin’ 
me, Terry, asthore. I’ve bin waitin’ for 
you.” 

Billy understood. The dying child 
had refused to make her peace with the 
world until he came. To her he was 
“Terry,” her “man,” because of a re- 
semblance that her enfeebled under- 
standing could not penetrate. The 
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clergyman and Mrs. Berger were con- 
versing together earnestly in their own 
tongue. 

“Speak to me, Terry, darlin’,” whis- 
pered the girl. 

“Hush, Norah,” said Billy. “You 
must be very still and try to get well. 
You’ve been pretty sick, you know.” 
Then, because her eyes told him what 
she desired, he stooped and kissed her. 

“She will sleep at intervals until the 
end, Miss Willcox,” he said to the 
watching nurse. “I think I shall wait 
for it myself. It will, you see, make 
things easier.” 

Miss Willcox looked pityingly at the 
girl and at the crumpled woman kneel- 
ing by the cot. There were tears in her 
eyes, too, as she said: “Thank you, 
Doctor Barstow. Good morning.” 

“Good night,” answered Billy as she 
turned to leave the ward. He knew the 
dawn would be breaking soon, but it 
was night by the cot, and there would 
be no morning for the factory. girl— 
no Bellevue morning. He would have 
withdrawn his fingers from her clasp, 
but she stirred uneasily as he tried to 
do so, and he let them lie, although they 
weregbecoming cramped ‘and aching. 

There was a great silence then, that 
quietest of the hospital hours, the one 
before the river streaks with red, the 
fresh washed carmine of the new day. 
After a time Mrs. Berger’s sobbing 
ceased and she raised her eyes to the 
interne, speaking while the bearded 
minister prayed earnestly in his own 
tongue. 

“She will die surely, Herr Doctor?” 

“She is slipping away very fast.” 

“Then for the licber Gott you will 
her soul help safe? You haf no frau? 


Und she thinks you are Terry, her man, 
Und if you gif her not her wish she 
will not pray, und so it will be all dark 


at der end uf der way. Ach, it iss her 
soul we must safe between us. Und it 
will be only for der little while, Herr 
Doctor. Let her beliefe she iss happy 
und she will pray. She iss von Prot- 
estant und der pastor will say der words 
schnell, no? No one will efer know 
der truth. It iss Norah’s soul we must 
safe. Und so it iss no sin to make be- 
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liefe what iss not der truth. Ach, 
Gott, du lieber Gott, make him see der 
fear of der darkness what will come 
to der soul that iss unsafed.” 

Billy tried to realize to the full what 
the distracted woman was asking him to 
do. But he could not think very clear- 
ly. There was the cot with its fragile 
burden, the drone of the praying clergy- 
man, the face of the teariul housewife, 
swollen and despairing. From beyond 
the screen came the troubled breathing 
of the only other patient in the ward, 
and the flush of morning touched the 
glimpse of grass through the window 
with a reddish-yellow penciling. For 
the first time in a fortnight the room 
seemed cool, cool and still and holy, like 
a church. Then the girl upon the cot 
moved, her fingers tightened upon his 
own, and she whispered the name that 
was her only link with living. Softly 
the boy heard his few words to Mrs. 
Berger—as if it were the voice of some 
one other than himself. 

The little woman tiptoed toward the 
kneeling minister, her voice a joyous 
murmur. “Pastor Hartmann,” she 
whispered, “Pastor Hartmann, make 
open der door of heaven. Norah iss 
awake.” 

The girl lay struggling for every 
breath, but smiling into Billy’s eyes, 
her hands fluttering about his, but not 
too weak to realize what was happen- 
ing. The boy still read in her look the 
steadfast, unswerving belief in her 
dream. He was yet “Terry,” and 
would be until the end. The bearded 
minister's words were few as he raised 
his palms, and Billy saw in an instant 
that Pastor Hartmann knew only what 
he had to do, and not why. The boy 
was glad that Mrs. Berger had not 
thought it necessary to explain. And, 
at the end of it all, he slipped upon 
Norah’s finger his seal ring. 

“Terry, asthore—my man,” she said. 
“Now, miitterchen, Vl be afther pray- 
in’, but first sing my hymn,” 

Mrs. Berger stared at the interne 
questioningly. He placed his finger 
upon his lips. “Very softly,” he cau- 
tioned. “Just loudly enough for her 
to hear.” 
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And, kneeling again, Pastor Hart- 


mann comprehending and blending his 
deeper humming with the housewife’s 
shaken murmur, they sang: 


Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Eine gute Wehr und Waffen. 

Er hilft uns fret aus aller Not, 
Die uns jetst hat betroffen. 


The girl’s eyes closed. “Hush,” said 
Billy. “She is asleep.” 

In through the window shot a wide 
blotch of yellow. There were steps on 
the flagged walk. The sparrows’ chirp- 
ing filtered noisily into the ward. For 
the first time since he had entered it, 
Billy awakened. And, with awaken- 
ing, came the thought of Elise Sever- 
ance. Billy shivered, and, nodding to 
the nurse who had come to relieve Miss 
Willcox, motioned Mrs. Berger and the 
minister to follow him. 

“She will live until this 
maybe a few hours longer,” he told 
them in the hallway. “Now let her 
sleep. Come at six. You may see her 
then. She will be conscious before the 
end.” 

“Und she will hear Pastor Hartmann 
pray?” asked Mrs. Berger. “Ach, Gott 
sei dank!” 

Into Billy’s mind came a scrap of 
German bedtime prayer he had learned 
long ago in the nursery. He uttered 
it half unconsciously. 


evening, 


Hab ich unrecht heut gethan, 
Sieh es, lieber Gott, nicht an. 
Deine gnad und Jesu blut 
Macht ja alle schaden gut. 

“Amen,” muttered Pastor Hartmann, 
leading Mrs. Berger toward the gate, 
where the wicket-keeper stood leaning 
upon his crutches, gazing across the 
asphalted street. 

“She is still unconscious,” Billy told 
them at six o'clock. “Come to-mor- 
row. I shall let you know if there is 
a change for the worse before then.” 

The bearded minister took from his 
pocket an envelope and gave it to the 
boy. 

“T haf it signed as der witness,” said 
Mrs. Berger; then, coming closer to 
him and in a whisper: “No one will 
efer know but us un der Jieber Gott in 
heafen !” 
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Billy watched them go before he 
opened the clergyman’s paper. It was 
a marriage certificate in illuminated 
German text. The interne often had 
seen them hanging framed in tenement 
rooms. One of the hospital’s colony of 
invalided cats limped to him as he put 
the envelope in his pocket, arching its 
back and rubbing against him as well as 
it could upon three good legs and one 
in splints. 

The interne bent down and petted 
the purring animal. “Poor pussy,” he 
muttered. But he was not thinking of 
the cat. And he did not know if he 
were thinking most of Norah, Elise 
Severance, or himself. 

It was not quite eight o’clock when 
he reached the Goodwins’ town house. 

“You are very early, Billy,” said 
Elise Severance. ‘We've just finished 
dinner. Now, if you had only tele- 
phoned that you could get here at sev- 
en, we could have waited for you.” 

From the library Billy could catch 
the scent of Larry Goodwin’s after-din- 
ner cigar and the echo of Mrs. Good- 
win’s laugh. 

“This is Thursday,” he said. 
I was to come Thursday evening. 
said so on the Berserker. 
come for something——” 

“You were to come for my answer,” 
said the girl, growing suddenly grave 
at sight of his face. 

“You must never give me that an- 
swer, Elise,” said Billy. “Never, be- 
cause, you see, I am married.” 

“Billy!” 

The boy wished he did not have to 
look at her eyes, for this hurt him in 
the dull way that the worst wounds 
have when they are fresh. 

“IT am married, Elise,” he repeated, 
“And my wife is dying in Bellevue.” 

He had got upon his feet, and would 
have started for the hallway, but she 
stopped him, pointing to a leather dav- 
enport near the piano. Her loss of 
poise had been but for the moment, and 
there was a hint of almost maternal 
pity in her gaze as she sat beside him. 
“Now, Billy, tell me about it—tell me it 
all.” 

And tell her Billy did, without a word 


“And 
You 
I was to 
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of interruption. “So you see, Elise,” 
he finished, “all the gods have been 
against me. And, according to the 
good old Roman custom, those whom 
they destroy they first make mad.” 

They were in the hall when Larry 
Goodwin appeared upon the threshold 
of the library. “Oh, Billy, you’re not 
going to cut and run without a word?” 
he said, advancing toward his friend 
with a grin of welcome. 

It was Elise Severance herself who 
opened the door and pushed the boy 
outside, then placing her back against 
the panels. 

“Larry,” she said—and for the first 
time since he had «nown his niece, 
Goodwin felt the snarl of an angry ani- 
mal in her words—“if you try to call 
him back I’ll never speak to you as long 
as I live.” 

The good-natured stout one watched 
her run up the stairs, and went back to 
his cigar with a mystified shrug of the 
shoulders. “Helen,” he said to his 


wife, “I assure you, upon my honor, 


that I didn’t say a word this time. But 
I think you had better go up to Elise’s 
room. Billy Barstow has just gone. 
She pushed him out upon the street, 
and threatened me if I called him back.” 


An orderly found Billy the next 
morning at eight o’clock in the emer- 
gency ward, beside—his wife. 

“A lady in a hansom to see you, doc- 
tor,’ he said. Billy knew who it must 
be, but he was indifferent now. Some- 
how, in the last twenty-four hours, he 
had ceased to feel glad or sorry for 
things. His professional instinct was 
all that was left to him, but it sufficed. 

“Ask her to come in, Thompson,” he 
answered. 

“In here, doctor?” asked the man, a 
trifle wonderingly. . 

“Yes, here,” the interne replied. 

He did not look up from the cot at 
the sound of softly treading feet upon 
the threshold. For at that moment the 
dying factory girl moaned and her eye- 
lids wavered, then raised. Her sight 
was past all the things of earth save 
the boy bending over her. 

“T knew you'd be here, Terry dear,” 
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she whispered. ‘They told me you was 
dead, but you’re here, ain't you, 
asthore? And so there ain’t nothin’ 
matters now—nothin’ matters us 

There was such a thin thread of life 
to be cut, that even the boy watching 
for it scarcely realized the moment had 
come. He touched the white forehead 
once with his lips, and then turned to 
the other girl, who held out to him 
roses, a great cluster of American 
Beauties. “ 

“T brought them to her, but*I’m too 
late,” said Elise Severance. 

“Thank you,” said Billy gravely. “It 
was more than kind of you. She would 
have liked them. She was my wife, 
you know.” 

He laid the flowers upon the pillows. 

“Billy, I want a quarter-hour with 
you by the river-wall. You must give 
it to me.” 

“Now?” The boy drew away from 
her almost angrily. 

Her face hardened for a second, but 
there was a great pity behind her 
words. “Come, Billy,” she said, lead- 
ing him past the orderly, who had al- 
ready summoned a nurse. 

Silently they walked through the al- 
most deserted quadrangle toward the 
river, pausing at a bench beneath a 
stunted elm, whitewashed to the height 
of a man about the trunk. 

“T could not have talked to you last 
night,” she said; “but this is the day 
after, and you must listen.” 

“Don’t you think you are cruel to 
her—in there?” asked the boy, staring 
in the direction of the emergency ward. 

“That is a plea for yourself, Billy.” 
Elise Severance studied his drawn face 
keenly. “There are times when one 
must be cruel, even brutal, when a great 
deal depends upon making another un- 
derstand. You were really nothing to 
her—that sweet-faced factory girl— 
your wife. You were an actor, playing 
the role of her dearest memory. Mem- 
ories make everything easier, even dy- 
ing. Your usefulness ended when she 
died. The play is over. Even trage- 
dies end with the final curtain. If what 
I am saying were not true, it would be 


sacrilege. 
must see.” 

“T see the Berserker. 
chored out yonder,” said the boy. “It 
was on her that I boasted the other 
night of having learned my lesson.” 
He tried to laugh. “In my great haste 
at learning the rest of it, I forgot to 
learn how not to be a coward.” 

“Remember,” said the girl, “what 
you said about duty that night was true. 
A woman shrinks from realizing it, but 
she must when it faces her squarely. 
But this was not a duty; it was a mood, 
a weak if kindly one. And in giving 
way to that mood you forgot me. 
You’ve scarred our caring now for al- 
ways. No matter how long we may 
live together, we shall never be able 
to forget. Of course you were not 
yourself. I saw that on Larry’s yacht. 
He, all of us, should have kept you on 
board. But you were a boy then, and 
you are a man now.” 

“T think I shall go off on a vacation 
—after the funeral,” said Billy slowly. 

“And afterward ?” 

“Oh, afterward—TI shall come back 
to work. They'll turn me out of Belle- 
vue in the spring. And I shall go in 
for practise, I suppose.” 

“And what will you do with me, Bil- 
ly?” Her voice was drawn as thin as 
a wire. 

The interne did not hesitate, but he 
spoke without a trace of feeling. “I 
shall come back and marry you, Elise. 
Because a woman always forgives a 
man anything—if she really cares for 
him.” He might have been stating the 
most prosaic of facts, but the girl’s face 
was bright with joy. 

“Ah!” she said eagerly. “That is 
the very last, but the very most impor- 
tant, bit of the whole lesson. All the 
rest is only simple addition and sub- 
traction, leading up to it. You’ve gone 
such a roundabout way at getting the 
right answer, Billy.” 

Slowly the boy felt his nightmare 
passing. He put out his hand and 
touched the whitewashed tree-trunk. 
“Yes, that is quite real,” he said. “And 
over there is the psychopathic ward, 
and that—why, that’s the hansom you 


But you must listen and you 


She’s still an- 
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came in—and—isn’t Larry Goodwin’s 
wife inside?” 

“Helen brought me,’ 
erance. 

Over the grass stumbled little Mrs. 
Berger. Billy saw her as she came 
out of the doorway, and made for 
them. Her eyes were streaming, and 
she was quite speechless for awhile, 
looking at him and at the girl. Then 
she said: “Und you come to gif her 
der roses. Und I nefer know. Ach, 
Herr Doctor, it iss one great wicked- 
ness I haf made! Und I haf brought 
you der ring.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, putting away 


, 


said Elise Sev- 
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the little woman’s arm gently. “Place 
it back upon her finger. That is hers.” 

Once as the two walked toward the 
hansom he stopped with a gasp, almost 
of physical pain. She saw the wave 
of utter realization sweep over his face 
for the first time, and felt thankful be- 
cause of it. 

“Elise,” he asked, “what if 

“Yes, Billy. You mean, what if she 
had not died?” 

“T have never been really awake be- 
fore,” he said. 

“If she had not died, I think I should 
have been going to school for the rest 
of my life,” said Elise Severance. 


” 






































GIPSY WIND 
O THE Wind is a roving gipsy, 


And he wanders the world at will; 


lll, 


He’s a rogue when you find him tipsy, 


With a voice that is loud and 


shrill. 


He’s a rogue with a laugh and roar, 


And the roses with fear are dumb, 


And it’s “Hurry, and shut the door, 


Lest he find us when he shall come! 


O the Wind is a gipsy rover, 


And he sings as he gaily goes, 


With a kiss for the meadow clover 


And a kiss for the garden rose. 


He’s a r rue with a lover’s lore, 


\nd the roses with joy are gay, 


And it’s “Open the crimson door, 


That the gipsy may find his way!” 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





ALLY and Mrs. 
were driving 
Hurlingham. 
afternoon was at its 
height, and the long 
suburban highway was 
gay with parasols, and 
pleasantly responsive 
to high-bred hoofs and politely silent 
tires. Nelly had just emerged from a 
convent-school; and was full of that 
extensive knowledge of the world, 


Martin 
down to 


The 





which can be culled from monthly mag- 


azines and the conversation of 
ladies who had enjoyed equal opportu- 
nities of learning how the world goes 
round. She was imparting to Mrs. 
Martin a complete code of morals and 
manners, comprehensive enough for all 
mankind, with a specialized branch de- 
voted to a girl’s behavior. 

“You see,” she concluded, “if people 
would only think out a plan for them- 
selves, all the gaucheries and mistakes 
and heartburnings which are supposed 
to be inevitable might be done without!” 

Mrs. Martin’s beautifully dressed 
head inclined toward her niece with a 
flattering air of attention to valuable 
remarks 

‘That would be charming,” she re- 
plied. “Experience would no longer 
be essential to the right conduct of life.” 

“Yes. That’s just what I think,” said 
Nelly, warming toward so promising a 
pupil. “So much talked 
about experience. People say that 
one can’t profit except by one’s own. 
It’s ridiculous. I am starting out with 
no practical experience at all; but I am 
just as well equipped as any so-called 
woman of the world.” 


young 


nonsense is 


Mrs. Martin, herself one of the so- 
called, had encouraged the conversation 
to the point when it seemed ripe for 
discussion. She never spoiled an argu- 
ment by refuting it before it had 
reached the stage when it was worthy 
of her steel. Some people called this 
“turning round on you.” 

“It is possible, however,” she ob- 
served, gazing at the silver buttons on 
her coachman’s coat, “that a person 
might be told all about how strawber- 
ries grow, what they look like, and how 
they taste; and yet the exact flavor, and 
the pains that an undue quantity of that 
fruit can produce, might come as a 
wholly unexpected sensation, if not an 
unpleasantly startling one. Of course, 
this is only a speculation,” concluded 
Mrs. Martin, with a charming air of 
passing it on for consideration by a 
fine intellect. Her niece accepted it 
with proportionate empressement. She 
opened and shut her pretty Watteau 
fan (a delightfully grown-up posses- 
sion) before pronouncing upon Mrs. 
Martin’s suggestion. Nelly was no 
impulsive, thoughtless schoolgirl. 

A slow lightening of her face an- 
nounced shortly that proper attention 
had been given to the proposition, and 
she and Mrs. Martin turned to each 
other with the mutual interest of donor 
and receiver. 

“One could 
quantity of strawberries 
pain, and stop just 
reached that quantity,” 
ing obviously not to 
the banality of Mrs. 
tion. 

Mrs. Martin allowed herself to reply 


what 
cause 


find out exactly 
would 
before one had 
said Nelly, try- 
appear bored at 
Martin’s observa- 
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unhesitatingly that different digestions 
can accommodate different quantities. 

Nelly pondered over this for some 
seconds, as it contained an undoubted 
truth which nothing short of Christian 
Science could deny with any conviction. 

“But,” she said triumphantly, furling 
the harassed fan with a decisive click, 
“there must be a reasonable minimum, 
up to which no harm could possibly be 
done.” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Martin. 
“There are some people to whom even 
a single strawberry causes serious in- 
convenience.” 

“IT suppose you mean that the only 
way to find out is by tasting?’ an- 
swered Nelly, after a slight and some- 
what baffled pause. 

“Precisely,” said Mrs. Martin pithily. 
“Look at Mrs. Henrickson’s new grays. 
Aren’t they steppers ?” 

A lady of the mature age of nine- 
teen is not to be put off with careless 
chit-chat when embarked on argument, 
however. 

“All the same, there must be some 
way of finding out, or at least of guess- 
ing,” she said. “Thinking it out before- 
hand must do some good. For in- 
stance, I, who have planned out exactly 
how to manage my behavior, must be 
better off than a girl like Mouse, who 
plunges into things headlong.” 

Mouse was another niece who was 
sharing Mrs. Martin’s egis. 

“Mouse is very popular,” 
aunt, in a non-committal tone. 

“But she is so often confused 
loses her _ self-possession,” 
Nelly. 

“T don’t think any one thinks that 
remarkable or to be regretted in a 
young girl,” answered Mrs. Martin, 
with beautiful serenity. 

“T don’t care! I’m sure Mouse would 
be more comfortable if she were always 
composed,” said Nelly, with undomi- 
nated stubbornness. “Just think, if all 
the awkward scrapes she gets into 
found her ready with the right word, 
and sure of herself, how much pleas- 
ure it would give, both to herself and to 
everybody. No one can like feeling 


si'ly.” 


said her 


and 
persisted 
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“No doubt that is so,” murmured 
Mrs. Martin, 

“For instance,” continued Nelly, “I 
don’t want to flatter myself at Mouse’s 
expense, but if any man should stare 
at me at Hurlingham, I should know 
what to say to him; and should say it, 
too, without blushing’or anything.” 

Mrs. Martin was quite spellbound 
and petrified for a few moments. Then 
she summoned sufficient voice to in- 
quire rather faintly: “What?” 

“T should say,” said Nelly, perfectly 
seriously: “‘if you do not leave off 
staring at me I[ shall call a policeman.’ 
And I should.” 

“You wouldn't!” said Mrs. Martin. 

“You wait and see!” answered her 
dashing charge, a light of battle and of 
anticipation in her eyes. “You'll be 
surprised. I sha’n’t lose a minute.” 

Mrs. Martin found herself reflecting 
that she had told Nelly’s mother it 
would be “a pleasure” to chaperon her 
daughter. She glanced at her niece, 
and had a wild vision of what might 
happen if she let her go to Hurling- 
ham with her theories unshaken. Then 
she mustered her forces together for 
pointed speech. 

“Then you would be behaving like a 
shop-girl,”” she answered. “Their code 
of manners differs from ours in more 
points than one, and that is one of 
them. Speaking to any unknown man, 
especially to a cad, would be the most 
terrible thing you could possibly do in 
any circumstances.” 

“Do you mean I ought to say noth- 
ing at all?” said Nelly, startled out of 
all her calm. 

“Certainly,” replied her aunt, with 
enormous weight. “First of all, it is 
very: possible that the poor man might 
not be looking at you at all. Secondly, 
if he were, it might be through absent- 
mindedness, or something had gone 
wrong with your attire. Thirdly, if he 
were stich a cad as to be staring at you 
offensively, the last thing you want to 
do, I should hope, is to scrape ac- 
quaintance with him.” 

“Silence gives consent,” murmured 
Nelly mutinously. 

“Speech gives encouragement,” re- 
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torted Mrs. Martin vigorously; “if not 
to acquaintance, at least toa scene. And 
that is the lowest depth of horror. For 
Heaven’s sake remember that to make 
yourself conspicuous in any way is the 
most dreadful, fatal, and unforgetable 
thing that you can possibly do.” 

There was a pause. Nelly was dis- 
tinctly piqued. It was no use talking 
of her theories of life if her aunt was 
going to oppose them so high-handed- 
ly. She forgot that her information 
gave Mrs. Martin the advantage of 
knowing what to expect (which in this 
case, one must admit, was unusually 
advisable. ) 

“I still think,” said Nelly, with prop- 
er aloofness, “that a girl should vindi- 
cate her dignity. She should not take 
insults any more than she should take 
favors from aman, Any rate, I sha’n’t. 


I’m quite determined.” 

“Vindicate your dignity as much as 
you like, my dear,” said Mrs. Martin, 
flushed and thoroughly roused. 
not while you’re with me. 


“But 
Please re- 
member that I have mine to consider.” 
The carriage came to a stop, and the 
two ladies descended in somewhat 
strenuous silence. As they crossed the 
lawn, a spick-and-span major came up 
and greeted them; and Mrs. Martin 
hailed this intervention with relief. He 
gazed admiringly upon Nelly’s pretty 
face, and stooped to pick up her fallen 
fan with even too much haste, for he 
snapped two of its dainty carved sticks. 
Hotly and abjectly he apologized. 
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“It was awfully clumsy of me,” con- 
cluded the very pink major. “Do please 
let me have it mended for you.” 

“Not the slightest need. I wouldn’t 
think of it,” said Nelly, flushed, but 
very vigorous and determined. 

“T must insist. It will make me abso- 
lutely wretched if you don’t,” replied 
the encroacher, and looked it. 

“Most kind of you; though it’s of no 
consequence. Come, Nelly dear,” said 
Mrs. Martin, who remembered Nelly’s 
views on accepting favors and vindica- 
ting dignity with some mental trepida- 
tion. 

The major held the fan. Mrs. Mar- 
tin longed to take her niece by her pret- 
ty arm. Nelly still stood, with a reso- 
lute mouth and eyes, in which shone 
the steady light of purpose. 

“Say that I’m forgiven,” said the 
gallant soldier. Nelly’s hard heart 
wavered. Then Mrs. Martin was as- 
sured that she had heard aright by the 
major’s face, when Nelly, with the con- 
sciousness of consummate tact and 
savoir faire, said: “Thank you. Will 
you send it then to Mrs. Martin’s? I 
know you won't forget to enclose the 
bill!” 

Nelly explained with distinct sore- 
ness, afterward, that the remark con- 
veyed the most delicate appreciation of 
the major’s honor and her perfect trust 
in his right feeling. 

But, as Mrs. Martin said, some things 
can only be explained by direct diabolic 
inspiration. 
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was a thick, foggy 

morning, and the little 

schooner-yacht was all 

our world as we beat 

our way up the Sound. 

The naval attaché and 

I stood aft, trying to 

talk. At regular pe- 

riods the electric fog-horn broke in 

with a bellowing reverberation which 

would have rendered ample protection 

to the ten thousand blundering tons of 

an ocean liner. The yacht was regis- 
tered at forty net. 

At the wheel stood Danny Scidmore, 
in his oilskins. Danny is the particu- 
lar glistening ornament of the yacht. 
He is still under forty, but his years 
have not been lean ones, and when Dan- 
ny Scidmore opens his mouth, the initi- 
ated keep silence before him. Danny 
and I are friends. 

“Do you know what this reminds me 
of?” said the naval attaché in his ex- 
cellent English. “It takes me back to 
the Okhotsk Sea and a summer I spent 
up there chasing seal-poachers.” 

Now, I chanced to be facing Danny. 
Not a muscle moved, but his eyes turned 
quickly, fastened for an instant on the 
back of the Russian’s head, and re- 
turned to their work. 

“Tt was an awful place to send a 
man,” went on the attaché. “Wet and 
fog and cold, and cold and fog and wet. 
Nothing else night and day for weeks. 
We had just one experience that re- 
lieved the monotony. We caught a 
poacher one evening in the very act— 
had him right under our guns, you 
know, when he ran up the American 
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flag and blew his vessel up rather than 
be caught. I never quite understood 
why. We picked up the only survivor, 
and he swore the captain was crazy, and 
in some ways, just before the explosion, 
his actions were a bit strange.” 

Then and there I saw a holy, chas- 
tened smile amble over the countenance 
of Danny. 

“What's the joke, Danny?” I asked. 

“Joke?” says Danny solemnly, “I 
don’t see no joke, sir.” 

The fog-horn burst upon us like a 
hurricane, and when it ceased the at- 
taché broke in. 

“You seem 
the—er—hands, 
rather nastily. 

“Certainly,” I returned. “Why not?” 

“Well,” he drawled, “it’s bad for dis- 
cipline, for one thing. Can't keep the 
men in their place, you know, if you 
mix with them on equal terms. Rudi- 
mentary maxim in all navies, I assure 
you.” 

“So?” I said, and let it go at that. 

I glanced at Danny, not without trepi- 
dation, for I valued his friendship. To 
my surprise, I noted .a most peaceful, 
stuffed-animal, wooden-Indian look on 
his face, and at the moment failed ut- 
terly to interpret it. 

Later in the morning the fog broke, 
the sun came out, and what little breeze 
there was died down till we had bare 
steerageway on the vessel. Later still 
I came upon Danny on the forward 
deck, smoking one pipe and carving a 
skull and cross-bones with his jack- 
knife on the bowl of another. The 
Russian was standing some ten feet 


on excellent terms with 
Mr. Brown,” he said 
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away in the bows, studying the Long 
Island shore with a glass. 

“Set down, sir,” said Danny hospita- 
bly, as I approached. “Who is my lord 
the duke with the spike mustache ?”— 
this last under his breath. 

“Friend o’ yourn?” he asked when I 
had told him. 

“Not particularly,” I answered. 

“Well,” said Danny, “I’m glad o’ 
that. You just wait a shake or two 


now, and I'll let you in on the joke 
you missed a piece back.” 


“Why not now?” I asked. 

“T ain’t quite ready yet,” 
Danny. 

Five minutes passed, Danny whittling 
silently. The attaché lowered the glass 
and turned down the deck behind us, 
and Danny burst into full narration. 

“Say,” he began, “if you’ve ever been 
up to Vladivostok, mebbe you’ve heard 
them Rooshians tell about a Yankee 
skipper of a seal-poacher that blowed 
his vessel to small firewood rather’n be 
ketched by a Rooshian cruiser. Well, 
I don’t reckon there ever was a police- 
man that let his thief get away from 
him and didn’t have a mighty plausible 
excuse to account for it, so I suppose 
them Rooshians are entitled to their 
yarn.” 

I heard the attaché stop short behind 
us, and my heart went out to Danny, 
for I perceived a joyful climax. 

“Tt’s a nice little yarn, too, the way 
they tell it,” went on Danny; “reflecks 
a lot o’ credit on the vigilance o’ the 
gunboat’s officers; depicks the horror 
0’ evil-doers in the face 0’ the Rooshian 
law; and is all o’ half-way true, and 
that’s wonderful.” 

There was the sound of some one 
sitting down behind us, but Danny went 
calmly on, as though speaking for me 
alone: 

“Among other things, they claim 
they picked up the sole survivor and 
brought him home, which the same it’s 
kind o’ queer when you come to think 
about it, ’cause I was aboard that scun- 
ner that was blowed up, and I’m durned 
it I came back in any Rooshian gunboat. 

“Way it happened was like this: I 


returned 
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was sittin’ on the water-front at Hako- 
date, smokin’ a pipeful o’ dust, with 
thirty-eight cents Mexican in m 
breeches and my insides all clogged up 
with rice, which the same it ain’t white 
man’s victuals. ’Frisco looked a long 
ways off acrost the sea, and I was fig- 
urin’ sort o’ feverishlike and frantic 
about stowing away in some steamer 
and runnin’ the chances o’ starvation 
and coal-dust. Out in the stream 
a ways laid a little white scunner, with 
a crew 0’ Japs hustlin’ over her decks, 
gettin’ ready to pull out. I watched her 
casuallike, not bein’ p’tic’lar interested. 

““Out of a job?’ says somebody be- 
hind me; and I switched around quick, 
because English ain’t so awful frequent 
in Hakodate, and American English is 
like diamonds in Greenland. 

“He was a square little man, with a 
long upper lip and whitish-gray eyes 
that sort o’ et right into you and yet 
was kindly. 

“*T’m Cap'n Israel Bedrock, o’ the 
scunner Ace-High, says he. ‘That’s 
her out there abaft the steamer;’ and 
he pointed at the craft I'd noticed. ‘I’m 
short one man.’ 

“*T’m not shippin’ with Japs,’ I says, 
kind o’ scornful, still havin’ thirty-eight 
cents Mexican. 

“*You don’t git the lay of it, son,’ 
he says, sittin’ down alongside. ‘This 
ain't what you might go fer to call an 
ordinary cruise. You see that there 
scunner? Well, there’s more good 
Rooshian sealskins come out o’ that 
vessel the last two seasons than out o’ 
airy other craft in them waters.’ 

" “Tord! thinks I, ‘am I sunk this 
low ?’ 

““What'll it pay me?’ I asks him. 

“*Ten dollars gold for every prime 
skin you put aboard her. One o’ my 
hunters is took sick, or you wouldn’t 
get the chance. You don’t look like a 
feller easy scairt,’ he says, jollyin’ me. 

“T ain’t a bit superstitious, but that 
sure looked like a call. Here was me, 
stranded, broke, and full o’ rice, offered 
a job that meant a pile o’ money if we 
won out, with white man’s. grub 
throwed in. I ain’t sayin’ as how I hag- 
gled very long with my conscience. If 
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we got ketched, it meant usin’ a pick 
and shovel for the Rooshians over Si- 
beria way; but, somehow, I didn’t 
reckon Cap’n Israel Bedrock was goin’ 
to get ketched—not to any extent. 
Anyway,’ shovelin’ for the Rooshians 
looked about as good as starvin’ to 
death on rice or hidin’ in a coal-bunker, 
so I went aboard the Ace-High peace- 
ful. 

“Come dark that evenin’ we screened 
our lights and slid out o’ Hakodate 
harbor without raisin’ what you might 
call a riot over our departure. By 
mornin’ we were off Cape Erino, and 
stood northeast up the east coast o’ 
Yezo Island, makin’ out we were a Jap 
fishin’-boat. Us white men kept pretty 
much below-decks or down behind the 
rail, where we were hid by the bul- 
warks. 

“There were two hunters besides me 
—Turk McGraw, a wiry little, red- 
headed man, with a snub nose and 
chiny-blue eyes that looked so meek, he 
said they were forever gettin’ him in 
trouble; and Charlie Bennett, a big 
man with a husky voice and a way oO’ 
lookin’ sideways, like he suspicioned the 
sheriff was a-trackin’ him. I liked Turk 
McGraw right well, and neither of us 
had much use for Charlie. Turk said 
he was the meanest man in Asia, but 
could shoot a seal through the head 
with a Winchester at two hundred 
yards. ’ 

“Well, the Ace-High turned out to 
be a mighty decent little craft—Yankee- 
built, speedy if she had all the wind she 
could carry, and easy handled. Bed- 
rock owned her, and was sort 0’ crazy 
in his head over her. He’d stand at the 
wheel, if the weather was bad, and con- 
verse to that scunner like she was hu- 
man. Said she walked away better if 
she was humored that way. 

“Everything went off beautiful. We 
ran pretty well to the east’ard before 
breakin’ into the Rooshian sea, ’count 
o’ them havin’ gunboats stationed to 
watch all the likely passes. But it come 
thick with fog just after we raised the 
Black Brothers Island; and we slipped 
through into Okhotsk Sea when we 
couldn’t ’a’ made out a gunboat a length 
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away; and, once through, we set her 
north a point east and drove into the 
smother end over end. 

“Lord, but it was thick! It gives you 
sort of a creepy feeling to butt head- 
long into fog like that, never knowin’ 
what you may smash your bowsprit on 
next. I’ve sailed in plenty boats, wind 
and steam both, and the thing to do 
when it comes on a bit thick is to get 
the horn goin’, and keep it up tremen- 
jous, till the fog lifts. 

“Well, we weren’t blowin’ any horns. 
We was thankful for fog, and prayin’ 
for more. But all the same, it gives 
you a queer feelin’. We were half- 
way up Sakhalin Island before we saw 
daylight again, and then only long 
enough to get our bearings and dive 
into it once more. We made out one 
other objeck, though, before it closed 
down on us, which the same it was the 
funnel and masts of a gunboat, hull 
down to the east’ard. We got our 
bearin’s in a hurry, the fog closed in 
again, and away we drove, hopeful the 
gunboat had mistook us for a friendly 
battle-ship or something. 

“T was standin’ by the house that 
night, smokin’ a pipe before turnin’ in, 
when Charlie Bennett wanders up. 

“*That gunboat’s goin’ to get us, 
Dan,’ says he, sort o’ mournful. ‘I 
wisht I hadn’t come this trip. She'll 
foller us right up to the island and get 
us, sure.’ 


‘Well, Peter!’ I 


jumpin’ 
‘You don’t expeck to ship for a cruise 
like this ’un and not run no chances, do 


says. 


ye? If it wasn’t for the gunboats, we 
wouldn’t be gettin’ ten dollars a pelt,’ 
I says. 

““All right,’ he says. ‘You'll 
She’s goin’ to get us, I tell you.’ 

“*Shucks!’ I says. ‘We ain’t ketched 
yet ;’ and Charlie went for’ard shakin’ 
his head. I knocked out my pipe and 
went below and slept peaceful. 

“That was the last sight of another 
craft we had till we’d made the island. 
It was June, and as we ran up our 
northing the nights kept gettin’ shorter, 
till time we were north o’ Sakhalin we 
were gettin’ about two hours o’ twi- 
light between sunset and sunrise. But 


see. 
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it didn’t make a bit o’ difference; we 
couldn’t see anything day or night most 
o’ the time for the fog. 

“Old Bedrock, though, was a navi- 
gator out of a book. He sort o’ smelt 
his way along, till one morning we 
heard the slappin’ o’ seals at play 
around us, and directly the bark of an 
old male. The fog lifted for a minute 
toward noon, and the skipper got a 
squint around. It all looked alike to the 
rest of us, but he said we’d be up with 
our island by six bells, and come six 
hells there we were, which the same it 
was all-fired good navigatin’. 

“We could hear the surf breakin’ on 
the rocks, and the noise of the seals 
barkin’; and all around the vessel the 
water was alive with ’em. Lord, that 
was a rookery! Why them Rooshians 
didn’t have a gunboat layin’ to anchor 
off that chunk o’ rock I'll never know. 
It sure was puttin’ sinful temptation in 
a man’s way not to have. 

“Bedrock got us hunters overside 
quick as might be in the boats, each 
We were fitted 


with a Jap to row us. 
out with a ten-bore shotgun and a boat- 


hook. A seal sinks like a stone once 
it’s dead, and you got to be mighty sud- 
den with the hook after shootin’ ’em, or 
you miss your ten dollars. 

“Well, we hung to that island for 
three full days, shootin’ till we had a 
boat-load, then pullin’ to the scunner, 
unloadin’, and off again. It was bloody 
work; and it didn’t make it any better 
to know there was a pup on the rocks 
goin’ to starve to death for every seal 
we killed. I didn’t enjoy it, not a bit, 
but it was ten dollars a skin, and I 
needed the money. 

“The Japs were kept busy skinnin’ 
and saltin? down what we brought ’em; 
and in three days we had our load and 
pulled out. We had three hundred 
prime skins below decks, and felt pretty 
good. Me being new to the work, Mc- 
Graw and Bennett beat me the first 
day, but my share of the cargo came 
to the right side o’ seven hundred dol- 
lars all the same. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, we pulled 
out and pointed her south into a light 
head wind,and right away came trouble. 
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Us four white men were standing aft 
talkin’ things over. A Jap had the 
wheel, and the rest of ’em were swab- 
bin’ down the decks, for the old man 
wouldn’t leave the Ace-High dirty, not 
for a minute. Charlie and the skipper 
were havin’ a little set-to, Charlie claim- 
in’ he hadn’t been given credit for one 
boat-load o’ skins he’d put aboard. 

“Who you reckon did get credit for 
’em, Charlie?’ asks the skipper. 

“*T dunno,’ says. Charlie; ‘but it 
wouldn’t surprise me none to find nary 
one of us got credit for ’em.’ 

“That meant the skipper had been 
cheatin’ us, and it made old Bedrock 
mad. He never said a word, but he 
took a long look at Charlie, and I was 
glad my name was Daniel. 

“We'd made a long leg, and just 
come about on the port tack when the 
fog sort o’ rolled itself up like a cur- 
tain at a show, and the whole sea laid 
open, gray lookin’ and mean. Off be- 
hind us I made out the breedin’-rock, 
with the surf breakin’ on it tremenjous, 
and the seals gallopin’ up and down in 
their funny, floppy way. I was lookin’ 
back at it, sort o’ studyin’ on the trouble 
we were leavin’ behind us, when there 
came a yell from Turk McGraw. 

“ “My God!’ he says; ‘look at that!’ 

“The wind was light and flawy out o’ 
the sou’west, an’ we were runnin’ pretty 
near westerly on the port tack at this 
time. I switched around and followed 
where Turk was pointin’; and I tell you 
my breath stopped right up, like I'd 
swallowed a cork. 

“Not more’n five miles away on our 
port quarter was a nice little shiny 
white gunboat, steamin’ slowly up to 
the island to see was there anything do- 
in’. We could make out the nasty look- 
in’ quick-firers in her barbettes. 

“Lord, but that was a sight to shock 
you! We watched her swing about 
slow till she poifted our way; and she 
looked so close I was wondering if 
she’d try a shot at us. Mebbe she reck- 
oned we'd lay down and die peaceful, 
without her wastin’ any ammunition on 
us. Anyway, she didn’t shoot. There 
wasn’t a thing we could do, and we just 
stood there like gravestones in a 
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churchyard and watched Siberia comin’ 
for us. 

“Then the fog rolled down between, 
solid as a wall, and old Bedrock let a 
yell out of him that sort 0’ woke us out 
of a sound sleep. He drove us for’ard 
like navvies, and ’fore we knew it we 
were pulling and hauling with Japs on 
both sides of us. He set the vessel 
about, fair before the wind, and we 
piled every inch of canvas on her, flyin’- 
jibs and stays’ls, swung the booms out 
wing and wing¢ and dove into the 
blessed smother, headed about nor’east. 
We reckoned that gunboat would ex- 
pect us to wait right where we were 
till she came up and put the hand- 
cuffs on us, and we aimed to be some 
little distance off when she got there. 

“Well, the fog was good to us for a 
solid forty minutes; and the little Ace- 
High certainly did herself proud. She 
was rollin’ some, but not bad, and, con- 
siderin’ the wind we had, she walked 
away surprisin’. When it lifted, sure 
enough, there laid the gunboat all o’ 


four mile behind us, and probably abotit 
where we'd been when she first sighted 
us. She’d stopped her engines and just 
lay there heavin’, all ready to shackle 


us up when the fog lifted. I wouldn’t 
wonder now but what her feelin’s were 
some hurt when it did lift. 

“Turk McGraw came out 0’ the cabin 
with his arms full of American flag. 

““What’s that for?’ snaps old Bed- 
rock, glarin’ at him out o’ them white- 
gray eyes o’ hisn. 

“ ‘Goin’ to them fellers what 
they’re up against,’ savs Turk. 

“The old man grinned; and 
McGraw and me we bent the flag to the 
halyards and sent her up. Meanwhile 
the gunboat had got her engines turn- 
in’ over full speed ahead, and was com- 
in’ for us like a thirty-six knot de- 
stroyer and madder’n a burnt wildcat. 
Directly she let go one of her for’ard 
guns. We saw the flash and heard the 
‘boom,’ and maybe some of us sort 0’ 
grabbed holt o’ something while we 
waited for the shell. Then it plumped 
into the sea a good piece behind us and 
well out o’ line, and we felt better. 

“Down come the fog again, and we 


show 


sort ¢ y 
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jammed the scunner round, triced 
things up sharp, and stood away south 
erly on the sta’board tack. 

“«Say,’ says Charlie Bennett, white 
as chalk and all a-tremble, ‘I don’t like 
this. I say, let’s heave to. I don’t see 
no sense in gettin’ blowed to pieces.’ 

“What's that?’ snaps Bedrock, like 
he’d eat him. ‘If you don’t like it, you 
suckin’ lamb, you kin take one o’ the 
boats and go aboard o’ that Rooshian. 
The Ace-High ll give ’em a run for it 
first. I don’t know,’ he says, kind 0’ 
thoughtful—‘I_ don’t know now _ but 
what I’d blow her up ’fore I'd see her 
sold in Vladivostok.’ 

“T didn’t think he meant it, and meb- 
be he didn’t, but I ain’t right sure. He 
thought a sight o’ that scunner. Any- 
way, Charlie shut up, though he was 
scairt so his teeth chattered. ’ 

“We drove away southerly, now and 
then gettin’ a puff that heeled the Alce- 
High over to what her skipper called 
her racing lines; and I will say that 
when she got wind enough she was 
sinful fast. Bedrock had the wheel, 
and he’d talk to her and humor her, ta- 
kin’ advantage of every puff, and in 
between pokin’ his nose out to wind- 
ward and snuffin’ the air. 

““Git some wind directly,” he says, 
cheerfullike, after a bit. ‘We'll give 
them fellers a run for it yet, won’t we, 
old girl?’ 

“Thirty-five minutes by Turk Mece- 
Graw’s watch the fog held that time, 
while we scuttled off south, hopeful the 
enemy was steamin’ up nor’east, to 
where we'd been last time they saw us. 
You see, they didn’t dare to turn right 
or left to head us, for we might ‘a’ 
gone any one o’ three ways—straight 
away northeast, or westerly, or south- 
erly; and if she tried to head us off it 
was two chances to one she’d miss our 
direction, and be farther away than 
ever when the fog lifted. 

“So she did just what we reckoned 
she would, and plowed straight for the 
place she last saw us. Even so, she cut 
down our lead some every time, for the 
fog didn’t hold long enough for us to 
make any distance. It was about ten 
o’clock in the evenin’ now, and in an- 
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other hour it would be night—or as 
near night as we'd get. 

“The wind was freshenin’, too, just 
as the skipper said, and if we could only 
hold our distance till it came dark we 
might give ’em the slip yet. Of course 
we couldn't keep that dodgin’ game up 
forever. We were just travelin’ round 
a triangle, and there’d come a time 
when she'd get close enough to put a 
shell into us;-and just one shell in that 
little scunner would ’a’ been a-plenty. 

“When the fog drifted off to loo’ard 
this time we found we'd figgered right, 
for the gunboat was up where we'd 
been, but mebbe a half-mile nearer than 
before. She no more than saw us when 
‘bang’ she let fly at us; and when the 
shell plumped down only two hundred 
yards behind us it showed things were 
gettin’ warm. 

“Directly she let go another, but 
either the range was beyond her or her 
gunners were rotten, for that fell short, 
Meantime she was comin’ for us 
in scandalous leaps, buttin’ into the seas 
and throwin’ spray all over her, For 
all o’ five minutes the fog was up be- 
tween us, but, glory be! the wind was 
risin’ fast, and the little Ace-High was 
a-slappin’ along, gatherin’ way with 
every jump, so that the gunboat, with 
all her steam, wasn’t gainin’ much. 

“Then the wind backed a bit to the 
west and came down a-howlin’. The 
fog dropped in between and shut out 
the gunboat, and I expected we'd come 
about and go off on the other tack. It 
was gettin’ along toward sunset, and 
what with the pea-soup fog it was fairly 
dark a’ready. 

“But instead of goin’ about, the skip- 
per held straight ahead, everything 
creakin’ with the strain; and the minute 
the fog shut us in he sings out for two 
of us to go below with a couple o’ Japs 
and break out the powder-barrel and 
get it on deck, Turk and me went 
along down. 

““What’s doin’?’ I says. 

“Search me,’ says Turk. 

“Will he blow her up?’ I asked, 
feelin’ some interested, as you might 
say. : 

““He’d leave it below if he meant 


too, 
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for to blow her up,’ says Turk; which 
the same it looked like sense, too, when 
you come to think about it. 

“So we rolled out the barrel and 
listed it to the deck. It was chock-a- 
block, for we'd had enough cartridges 
for our work at the island, and hadn't 
even opened the barrel. When Charlie 
saw it he near had a fit. 

“What's that for, cap’n?’ he 
shakin’ on his legs. 

“ ‘Never mind what it’s for, Charlie,’ 
says the skipper, sort o’ mournful. 
‘Mebbe we won't have to use it. Meb- 
be we kin give ’em the slip yet.’ 

““Oh, but say,’ says Charlie, scairt @ 
out of all sense, ‘I didn’t ship to be 
blowed up, I didn’t. I won't stay 
aboard if you’re goin’ to blow her up. 
I'd rather go aboard that Rooshian. I 
ain't a fool.’ 

“*T won't never lower my flag to no 
Rooshian, Charlie,’ says the skipper, 
mighty solemn. ‘If you'd rather go 
aboard o’ that feller, I wouldn't go for 
to say but what now’s the time. Sea’s 
raisin’ every minute, and you might not 
make it later. on.’ , 

“Charlie looked at the sea and then 
looked at the barrel. 

“*Are you fellers goin’ to stay with 
that crazy man?’ he says, turnin’ to 
Turk and me. 

““T'll take my chances, Charlie,’ says 
Turk. 

““*Same here,’ I 
Rooshians.’ 

“Charlie took another look at the bar- 
rel settin’ there kind 0’ ominous-lookin’. 
Then he starts for the skipper. 

“ “Say, cap’n,’ he says, ‘you ain’t real- 
ly goin’ to do it, are ye? You ain’t aim- 
in’ to blow her up, are ye? Not hon- 
est ?” 


see 


says, 


‘I don't like 


Says. 


Charlie,’ says the skipper, ca’m as 


an ile-paintin’, ‘I ain’t aimin’ to blow 
her up. But I'll suttenly set fire to that 
there barrel ’fore I'll be ketched by that 
Rooshian.’ 

“That settled Charlie. I ain’t sayin’ 
but what I felt sort o’ wobbly myself. 

“Help me with a boat, boys,’ says 
Charlie. ‘I’m goin’ to surrender. You 
kin stay aboard with that feller if you 
want to. I’m goin’ to quit. He’s crazy, 
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I tell you. 
sure.’ 

“We got a boat out and ready to 
lower away. Charlie climbed in and 
got his oars fixed, and we waited for 
the next lift of the fog, so he could get 
the lay of the gunboat and make sure 0’ 
findin’ her. 

“We didn’t have to wait long. We'd 
been runnin’ straight away, and the 
gunboat had been followin’ right in our 
wake and makin’ prob’ly. three feet to 
our two; and when the smother lifted 
I don’t reckon she was a bit over a mile 
behind us. She let fly at us instantane- 

e@ous, and, even considerin’ the sea that 
was runnin’, and the darkness, her gun- 
nery was vile, for the shot went singin’ 
overhead and well off to loo’ard. 

“*Good-by, Charlie,’ says Turk Mc- 
Graw. ‘Tell the folks we died game.’ 

“Then we dropped him, and he 
swirled off astern of us, workin’ at the 
oars like a wild man. The skipper be- 
gan snappin’ orders at us, and we hadn't 
time to take notice o’ what happened 
after that. Fog must ’a’ fell again, 


He'll blow ye to the devil, 


though, for they didn’t try another shot. 
“ ‘McGraw, take the wheel!’ sings out 
Bedrock, and Turk jumps aft. 


“Git that barrel into a boat now, 
lively, Dan,’ he yells at me; ‘and sling 
it to the falls, ready to let go.’ 

“He dived down into the cabin, and 
I went to work with the Japs, not 
knowin’ what for any more’n a new- 
born puppy. The old man was back in 
a minute with a length o’ cotton rope 
he’d dipped in grease in one hand, and 
an ax in the other. 

“*Make a line fast to her bows,’ he 
says, ‘and stand by to pay it off.’ 

“Then he swung the ax through the 
head o’ the barrel as it laid in the boat, 
and sticks one end of his cotton fuse 
well into the powder. 

“*Are ye ready?’ he says to me. 

Aye, aye, sir,’ I says. 

“*Keep a strain on that line now 
when we let her go.’ 

“ “Aye, aye, sir,’ I says, feelin’ queer 
inside. 

“He slid a match along his thigh, and 
sheltered it with his hands till it blazed 
good. Then he reached out and held it 


see 
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to the end o’ that fuse, steady as though 
there wa’n’t a grain o’ powder nearer 
than a mile; and I stood there beside 
him, lookin’ for kingdom come and a 
golden harp the next minute. 

“*Tower away now, easy,’ he says, 
jumpin’ back; and the Japs at the falls 
let her go. I followed along the rail 
as she drifted astern, payin’ out the line 
and keepin’ just enough strain on it to 
hold her head up to the sea, so she 
wouldn't founder. For a minute the 
red end o’ the fuse showed, burnin’ 
steady, and then the fog swallowed it, 
and all we could do was think about it 
and keep right on thinkin’ about it. 

“The old man came back and grabbed 
the wheel. 

“*Turk,’ he says, ‘you get them Japs 
to work now, chuckin’ stuff overside. 
Rip out everything we don’t need that'll 
float and heave it over. Lively now;’ 
and Turk got an ax and sailed in. 

“T stood at her quarter and paid out 
that line. Mebbe you think it was fun 
to stand there and wait for that barrel 
to bust loose. Seemed to me I’d paid 
out a hundred fathom, thankful, too, for 
every inch that ran over the rail; and 
I'd about made up my mind the fuse 
had failed or something, when the: line 
went slack in my fingers, and then come 
a roar that shook the teeth in my jaws. 

“*Good!’ says old Bedrock, behind 
me at the wheel. ‘That'll give ’em 
something to think about. Reckon 
they'll heave to to pick up the pieces 
after that.’ 

“T got my line aboard and went for- 
’ard, where Turk McGraw and the Japs 
were rippin’ the heart out of her and 
heavin’ it overboard in small sections. 

“‘Ts he crazy?’ says Turk, drivin’ 
his ax through our last boat. 

“‘“Crazy!’ I says. ‘Jumpin’ Peter! 
Here’s where that gunboat lays-to for 
awhile lookin’ for the survivors of this 
terrible disaster.’ 

“Turk looked at me, dumb for a min- 
ute, then it broke through to him. 

“ “And we get two hours o’ darkness 
to lay low for Hakodate!’ he says, sort 
o’ gaspin’. “Oh, my Carolina! Let me 
get some’ers where I can yell.’ 

“*Avast, there!’ sings out the skip- 
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per. ‘There’s enough over now. Come 
mornin’, she'll look like we’d had a 
Sunday-school picnic aboard of us. 
Dan, you lay below and get some sleep. 
We'll hold her steady as she is for 
awhile, and it'll be your trick at the 
wheel directly.’ 

“T didn’t take any sleep, though. The 
wind kept a-backin’ round and strength- 
enin’, and we had to shorten sail about 
midnight or have ‘em blowed out of her. 
Come sunrise, we were runnin’ off slap- 
bang into the smother before a full gale 
out o’ the nor’west. When the fog 
cleared for a minute an hour later, there 
wa'n't a sign of a gunboat—north, east, 
south, or west—and the little old Ace- 
High, with three hundred skins in the 
tubs below, and her decks and cabin 
tore up like an iceberg had fell on her, 
sort o’ heaved a sigh o’ relief and 
jammed away south for Hakodate. 

“We ran through Etorofu pass in the 
night, and, once out o’ the Rooshian 
sea, felt easier in our minds. I fell 
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asleep walkin’ down the deck soon after 
that, and woke up in the scuppers to 


‘find us swingin’ to anchor in Hakodate 


harbor. , 

“We transferred the skins on the 
quiet to a ’Frisco liner, and us three 
white men divided Charlie’s share. I[ 
tucked away something better’n a thou- 
sand, and quit seal-poachin’ while I was 
still ahead o’ the game. It’s a grand 
business if vou’re broke and stranded 
and full o’ rice, but you have to run a 
little too close to Siberia.” 

Danny paused and bent over the bowl 
of his pipe for an instant. 

“Of course,” he said, “‘I know it’s bad 
for discipline, sir, me settin’ here talkin’ 
to you, but I want to ask you one ques- 
tion: Honest, now, what do you think 
o’ that Rooshian yarn they tell up to 
Vladivostok ?” 

I turned for answer to the naval at- 
taché, but he had risen hastily and was 
already half-way up the deck, in full 
retreat toward the cabin. 


¥ 
VIOLETS 


HY Birthday, Love! The first since that sweet vow 
Did turn our steps into this mutual life, 
Since first they laid the veil around my brow 
And called me Wife. 


WITH 


What shall I sav? I who have braved the years 
Of God’s hid future with thee? Nay, I reach 

In vain for words, a sudden pain of tears 
Chokes all my speech. 


This is thy Birthday! Wistfully I strove 

To voice some wish, and lo! no words would come. 
Small—small is utterance, but so vast is love, 

I waited, dumb, 


Until these violets fraught with faint perfume, 
Against my speechless lips at morn [ pressed, 
Sinking my spirit in their deeps of bloom, 
And finding rest. 


Take them and fathom all their sweetness breathes, 
Take them and learn how wondrous dear thou art— 
Oh, read aright their message, for it sheathes 
My o’erfilled heart. 
MarGAREtT Houston. 








ii EW YORK had _ been 
hammering away on 
my nerves for three 
long, hard years, and 
at last it smashed in a 
breach which, once 
opened, widened with 
alarming rapidity. 

Trouble made itself manifest in early 
April, after an attack of the usual spring 
fever. I noticed one day that I jumped 
a foot if a driver cracked his whip or 
an automobile horn honked near me. 
sy May I was sitting up in bed a 


dozen times a night, aroused by trifling 
noises, and unable to go to sleep again 
for long periods, when I listened with 


bated breath for the next noise. Once 
or twice I caught myself screaming 
aloud with vexation on these occasions. 
Then my digestion went to pieces. I 
began to shun my friends, lest I show 
the annoyance their presence caused 
me. My head ached night and day. 
The doctor said: ‘Get out of town and 
loaf, and drink three or four raw eggs 
in milk every day.” * I paid him ten 
dollars and packed my trunk. 

By the time the train reached North- 
ampton and the green rock of Mt. Tom 
lumped up to the left, I was able to sit 
in my Pullman chair without fidgeting. 
It seemed to-me the peace of the great 
Connecticut valley flowed into my very 
veins. At Greenfield I got out, took a 
stroll through sleepy, ancient, elm- 
buried Deerfield after tea, and turned 
in for the night at the absurd hour, for 
me, of nine. I slept like a top till the 
morning sun woke me at five. I got 
up and took a walk, so that I almost 
had an appetite for breakfast, and set 
off house-hunting at eight, with some- 
thing like elation. My patient pony 
from the livery-stable plodded steadily 


up through Shelburne Gorge, while | 
lolled back in the seat and watched the 
brook tumbling along by the roadside, 
cold out of the fir-clad hills. 

At the top of the two-mile pull the 
landscape opened out behind, and I 
looked back over Greenfield and the 
fair expanse of the Connecticut valley 
to the hump of Toby and the distant 
blue dome of Wachusett. Monadnock, 
too, loomed to the northwest, an old 
friend sending his greeting across forty 
miles of rolling woodland. There was 
a farmhouse on the hilltop, and three 
dogs fell out of the barn to bark a 
good morning. Then the pony braced 
back on his haunches for the descent 
into the beautiful, soft green bowl that 
hid Shelburne somewhere in its woods 
and hillocks. 

We did not find Shelburne, but, after 
skirting it to the north, by white farm- 
houses, we began the pull up the other 
side of the bowl to the Patten, a four- 
teen-hundred-foot plateau that looks 
down into God's own garden, into the 
winding gorge of the Deerfield River 
and the wild, tumbled. unpeopled places 
of the northern Berkshires. The corn 
was sprouting in the billowing fields in 
thin, pale-green threads, and the air 
swept like tonic out of the blue. My 
eyes leaped to meet the horizon, stifled 
with months of fret between twenty- 
story buildings that shut out the very 
sky; and the great stillness laid its 
soothing hand on my nerves. Just then 
the pony stopped before a deserted 
house at a bend in the road. - 

“Kismet,” I said aloud. 

The house had two inhabitable rooms 
and a bit of a hall down-stairs and a 
long, low chamber under the eaves. The 
roof of the kitchen, in the extension be- 
hind, was falling in, but the chimney 
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was sound, and in a week, with the 
aid of two carpenters brought from 
Greenfield, I had a house of my own, 
something I had not dreamed of in 
New York, where a five-room flat is a 
luxury for most of us. My house was 
rented at a figure too absurd to men- 
tion. Mrs. Peckham agreed, after con- 
siderable bickering, to come up from 
the farm, a couple of hundred rods be- 
low: every day, and cook me a dinner, 
and for the rest | was my own cook 
and housekeeper. I bought a bed, three 
chairs, a table, and some dishes, cart- 
ing them over from Greenfield; sent 
for some books and my typewriter; and 
free from the terrible tyranny of 
Things—the accumulation of clothes 
and pictures and rugs and bric-a-brac 
and canes and sofa pillows and furni- 
ture and newspapers and magazines and 
family relics—that makes civilized life 
a burden and the average home a lit- 
ter, I settled down to the happiest life 
| had ever lived. 

After two or three weeks I smashed 
my medicine bottles on the pasture wall, 


and began really to enjoy raw eggs and 


milk. I shaved only because I rejoiced 
in the sight of my fattening face in the 
At night there were no noises 
to wake me, even if I had not been 
too tired with tramping over the hills 
to be waked. I began to forget I had 
any nerves. As I sat in the sun on 
iny soapstone door-step I reminded my- 
self of a story my father used to tell. 

Once he accosted an habitual lounger 
round the stove in a country store, say- 
ing: “You must get a lot of time to 
think, sitting here all day.” “Waal,” 
said the lounger, “I dew. I set here 
and think—and think—and think—but 
sometimes I jest set.” Half the long 
days of early June I “jest set,” listen- 
ing to the birds and looking off to the 
far, sweet line where the blue sky met 
the bluer world, while on the near-by 
pasture slopes the passing clouds trailed 
and retrailed their shadow anchors. 

[ was thus blissfully engaged the 
first day Pippa passed. She swung 
jauntily along in a short skirt, singing, 
in a fresh, girlish voice, “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air,” a song that untrained 
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voices, however fresh and girlish, had 
best leave alone. But she sang it with 
full-throated ease. I heard her coming, 
and looked up in amaze at such a vocal 
display. She ceased singing abruptly 
when she saw me, meeting my too curi- 
ous stare only for an instant and look- 
ing hastily the other way. “Please don’t 
stop the sorig on my account,” I was 
tempted to call out, but I was not yet 
far enough from my city life to act thus 
naturally, and refrained. Instead, I 
racked my brains to recall where I had 
heard her voice and seen her face be- 
fore. 

Mrs. Peckham, garrulous and gossip- 
ful in her hard, dry manner, helped me 
out when she came to peel the pota- 
toes for dinner. Had I seen the new 
boarder up at the Drowns’? She was 
walking by that very afternoon; came 
yesterday from New York. She’d been 
sick with something, and- had come 
up here to get the dry air and milk and 
eggs, like me. Mrs. Drown said she 
was a singer and a real sweet girl, and 
her name was Jean Porter, and, per- 
haps, I knew her, if I went to con- 
certs down in the city. Mrs. Drown 
didn’t take boarders, as a rule, nobody 
did round the Patten—Mrs. Peckham 
herself never did anything like cook- 
ing my dinners before—and they didn’t 
much want city folks around, anyhow; 
but Mrs. Drown’s cousin had sent her 
up, and she was such a nice girl Mrs. 
Drown had taken her in. I “allowed” 
it was very kind of Mrs. Drown to 
“take her in,” and her face came back 
to me out of the choir which sings 
rare music in New York twice a win- 
ter, and her fresh soprano out of the 
memories of Palestrina’s wonderful 
tonal textures. 

She passed again the next day, driv- 
ing the Drowns’ bay mare and singing 
merrily. This time she did not stop 
her song, for I hid inside my house and 
watched her peep to see if I was about, 
smiling a little, I fancied, when she 
decided that I wasn’t. Two days later 
[ heard her again, as I was reading a 
dry treatise on the technique of the 
drama, caroling Schubert’s “Heiden- 
Roéslein” ; and throwing the book into a 
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corner, I then and there christened her 
Pippa. I hated to name her out of 
Browning, who is all right, I suppose, 
in spite of Patmore’s strictures, but 
who doesn’t greatly appeal to me when 
my nerves are off, and less when they 
are sound. But the analogy was too 
plain to be ignored. After that I be- 
gan to watch for her. 

It must have been fate which broke 
the left trace of the harness just as she 
was clucking the bay mare up the hill 
in front of my door three days later. 
I went out prepared to assist. 

“Good morning, Pippa,” | said. “You 
can’t pass this time unless I give you 
this piece of string.” 

Her eyes crinkled up on either side 
of her pug-nose, and hér mouth, that 
was always ready to smile when it was 
not opened to sing, curled up in the 
corners. 

“You’re up here for nerves,” she said. 
“Mine’s a cough, somewhere in my 
windpipe. How are you?” 

“Fine,” said I. “And you?” 

“T forgot to take any observations 
this morning,” she replied. “Aren’t 
they the blessed Berkshires, though?” 
This with a sweep of her hand to in- 
clude the western half of Massachu- 
setts and part of Vermont. 

I assented, dangling the piece of 
string in my hand, which she looked 
at quizzically. 

“I suppose you know all about me 
from the Drowns?” I hazarded. 

“Everything, and probably a_ bit 
more,” she laughed, still looking at thé 
string. 

“T’ve books, if you want to read,” I 
said. “And I know some gorgeous 
tramps over these hills.” 

“But it isn’t on record that Pippa did 
anything but pass,” she twinkled, still 
regarding. the string out of the corner 
of her eye. 

“You forget,” said I, “that she wanted 
to make people happier. That’s at the 
end of the poem. Perhaps you never 
read that far?” 

“Have—have you got the book?” she 
inquired meekly. 

“Yes,” said I, “but it’s in a trunk; 
I'll get it out this afternoon.” 
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Pippa’s eyes said: “You're a fibber.” 
Pippa’s lips said rather sternly: “Please 
mend my trace.” ‘ 

I humbly obeyed, but that afternoon 
I strolled up to the Drowns’ with Mr. 
Robert Browning under my arm. | 
carefully shaved before I went and put 
on a respectable suit of clothes. 

Pippa was sitting in a hammock 
made of barrel-staves strung on ropes, 
her sleeves rolled up, and old brown 
shoes on her feet. 

“Go away,’ she said. ‘You are hor- 
ribly respectable in your dress and un- 
respectable in your manners. I don’t 
know you.” 

“T didn’t come to see you,” I retorted, 
going toward the kitchen door, “I 
came to get some eggs.” 

“The hens took a day off to-day,” 
said Pippa, ‘and I ate all the eggs they 
laid yesterday.” 

I walked on in silence. 

“What's that big book you have?” 
she called after me. 

“Tt’s poetry,” I replied over my shoul- 
der, “unrespectable poetry.” 

“T want it,” said Pippa. 

She tossed it unopened into the ham- 
mock beside her, however, swung her 
feet, and remarked: “I'd like to take 
a walk, if there was somebody with 
old clothes on to go with me.” 

“Tt will take me fifteen minutes to 
change,” said I. 

“T guess I can bear up that long,” 
said Pippa, and she began to sing, 
“Phillis Has Such Charming Graces,” 
and picked up Mr. Browning. 

It was just thirteen minutes later 
when I again walked into the yard. 
Pippa was still swinging her feet. 

“T’ve not read any of Mr. Brown- 
ing,’ she said, “he’s too much work. 
Come on.” 

She hopped out of the hammock and 
set off through the barn-yard and over 
the rocky pasture at a great rate. 

“The first thing I’ve got to teach 
you,” said I, trailing after, “is to take 
things easy. We’re not trying to catch 
a subway express, you know, and you're 
not going to be late to any rehearsal.”’ 

Pippa laughed. “I beg your pardon,” 
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she said. “I’m not an old settler here, 
like you; I’ve not got adjusted to the 
But [ll 
And she dropped back 


slow ways of the country. 
try to learn.” 
to my side. . 

We loitered through the pastures, 
clambered over stone walls, wandered 
down a wood-road where the light came 
glinting a wonderful tint of green 
through the second-growth birches and 
the woodpeckers hammered on the first- 
growth stumps left standing, sent a 
partridge drumming through the timber 
patch, wet our noses drinking from a 
brook, and finally emerged suddenly on 
a ledge far up above a timbered gorge 
that held a hamlet in its arms, by the 
side of the mill-pond, and opened south- 
ward into the wider bedway of the 
Deerfield. 

It was all new and wonderful to her, 
and she drank it in eagerly, apologizing 
for her little gasps of delight and won- 
der, and telling me, between raptures, 
of her life, which had always been spent 
in the city, except for a few weeks of 
the summer seasons at some seaside 
“resort.” She had never watched the 
coming of spring in the country; she 
had never climbed a mountain; she had 
never seen a partridge “except on a 
bill of fare’; of woodcraft and wood 
ways she knew nothing; hers had been 
a hard life, I took it, of study and work 
and the earning of bread. Yet she was 
constitutionally as cheerful as a robin 
in the rain; she had kept her girlish 
face unwrinkled, save with laughter, 
and her girlish voice as fresh as morn- 
ing, and would always keep them so, I 
knew. There was an innocence about 
her, not of ignorance, but of spiritual 
health and simplicity. I said scarcely 
a word, listening to her chat, till we had 
begun the trip home ; then I noticed that 
her flow of spirits flagged, and realized 
that we had walked miles already. 

“You poor child,’ I exclaimed, as 
familiarly as if I had known her all 
my life, “there I’ve brought you all this 
way, and never thought of your being a 
city-bred, and sick, at that.” 

She snapped her teeth together. “T’ll 
make you eat your words,” she said, 
with a terrible show of ferocity. “Come 
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on!” And she suddenly hit up the New 
York pace. 

I followed at her heels in 
She never relaxed for a mile. 

Then I said: “You might sing the 
‘Marseillaise,” you know, like the Reds 
of the Midi did, to keep our legs from 
failing.” 

She began the song at once, to the as- 
tonishment and, I am sure, the envy of 
every bird on the logging road, and we 
swung into the home pasture in trium- 
phant marching order, pitched down 
through the barn-yard, scattering the 
hens in all directions, and brought up 
by the house almost on the run. Pippa 
fell, laughing, breathless, and exhausted, 
into the hammock. 

“T am a city-bred, am I?” she panted. 
“T am a sick one, am [?” 
said I. 

“You are a nervous wreck,” said Pip- 
pa; “you don’t know what you are talk-, 
ing about.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” said I. 

“T shall pass at eight to-morrow,” 
said Pippa. “I'll bet you will be too 
done up to be up.” 

I endeavored to touch my hat in mock 
humility, forgetting that I hadn’t worn 
a hat for three weeks, and Pippa 
laughed me out of the vard. I found 
Mrs. Peckham cooking my supper. 

“Do you think I’ve dishes enough for 
two?” I asked. 

“Good Lord!” 
“so soon?” 


silence. 


“You are a goose,” 


said Mrs. Peckham, 
a remark I strove to pon- 
der over after I got into bed. But I 
didn’t have time before I fell dead 
asleep. 

The next morning at eight I was out 
behind my little house digging in a 
garden I had planted, when I heard 
Pippa’s soprano caroling “Hark, Hark, 
the Lark.” I stuck my head around the 
corner. 

“T’m very busy this morning,” said I. 
“We farmers always are at this time of 
year. You'll find me in thé back yard.” 
Then I disappeared again, and strove 
to appear to give my undivided atten- 
tion to weeding. “Pig!” I suddenly 
heard close by me, and, looking up, saw 
Pippa in a calico sunbonnet, gazing 
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contemptuously upon me from the gar- 
den path. 

“Come on in, the dirt’s great,” said 
I, sitting down in a furrow and pick- 
ing up a handful of newly turned soil. 
She looked a bit dubious for a minute, 
and then accepted the invitation, sitting 
down in the next furrow and letting the 
dirt sift through her fingers. 

“Nice dirt,” said Pippa. “I’m going 
to pull some weeds now.” 

“No, you don’t!” I cried. 
I know if you can tell a 
a flower.” 

I found she was by no means cer- 
tain of the difference, so I ordered her 
back to the path again. She took off 
her sunbonnet, hung it on my bit of 
clothes-line, and went strolling around 
the corner of the house, singing. Pres- 
ently it occurred to me that the weeds 
could wait, and [ dusted off my hands 
and followed her. She was looking in 
at my sitting-room window. 

“What a luxurious mansion you 
have,” said she. “I see twenty-one 
books on a box, a chair, a typewriter 
on a trunk, a pipe on the mantel, and 
two andirons in the jolly fat fireplace.” 

“Your inventory is correct,’ I an- 
swered. ‘Would you care to step in- 
side and view my mansion closer ?” 

“Would it be proper?” asked Pippa. 

“Nothing is improper up here, that 
you want to do,” I replied. 

Pippa drew back. “I don’t know,” 
she said reflectively, “whether I'd best 
let you teach me any more. That 
sounds like a dangerous doctrine.” 

“Tt all depends on what kind of 
things you want to do,” said I. “This 
one seems harmless enough to me, but 
I'll send for Mrs. Peckham, if you like. 
Why didn’t you bring a chaperon from 
New York, while you were about it?” 

“Now he’s cross, and human,” said 
Pippa, and lifted the latch and entered. 
“Oh, the dear little house!’’ she cried, 
peeping from one room to the other. 
“All fireplaces and sunshine. But it 
looks so sad without any rugs or pic- 
tures or easy chairs. It looks as if you 
just took shelter here for the night.” 

“That’s exactly what I do,” said I. 
“You see, when I furnished my palatial 
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home, Mrs. Peckham was the only fe- 
male to be reckoned with; but now, 
since Pippa stopped, it is rather up to 
me to go over to Greenfield and get a 
grand piano, a plush sofa, and a framed 
engraving of the ‘Marriage of Poca- 
hontas.” ”’ 

Pippa laughed. “I do wish you had 
the piano,” she said, as she poked her 
inquisitive nose into the kitchen and 
sneaked one of Mrs. Peckham’s dough- 
nuts out of the tin pail on the table. 
“T must be going now,” she continued, 
her mouth full. “I’ve really practised 
your doctrine as long as I dare. But if 
it’s ever a cold, rainy day, and you have 
a fire in that great hole in the wall, I'll 
come again.” 

[ waved her up the hill, and set off 
on foot through the perfect morning to 
Greenfield. I returned in the afternoon 
on an express wagon. We picked up 
Mr. Peckham at his barn, and he and 
I and the driver got the piano down a 
plank into the sitting-room. Then I un- 
rolled a rug, a giddy thing, all red and 
green, and placed it in solitary gran- 
deur in the exact center of the floor, 
and on the wall I hung a colored pho- 
tograph, a pinky, impossible picture of 
St. Cecilia, surrounded by angels and 
a gilt frame. 

The next morning when Pippa passed 
in the buggy, on her way to Shelburne 
Center, she pulled the bay mare up short 
in the road and listened, open-mouthed, 
to the strains of “Mr. Dooley,” pounded 
out with my best and most thunderous 
technique. 

“Mr. Man!” she shouted. 
please stop it !”’ 

I went to the window. 

“Have you been and got a piano?” 
she inquired severely. 

“No,” said I, “it’s a hurdy-gurdy.” 

“You're a—vyou’re a goop,” she said, 
as she gave me the most adorable glance 
of gratitude. 

“Take me to the village,” I exclaimed, 
coming out, “and I'll write for some 
music.” 

“T guess J’/l furnish the music,” she 
laughed, as she made room for me be- 
side her. “The idea of playing ‘Mr. 
Dooley’ up here in heaven!” 


“Stop it, 
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I smiled. “Wait. till you see the 

” ° » ae 
rug,’ said I, “and you'll understand. 
Besides, ‘Mr. Dooley’ is just the tune to 
play in heaven. Most of the really 
good people I have ever known were 
just about on that level of musical 
taste.” 

Pippa ignored this remark entirely, 
but when we returned she threw the 
rug into the kitchen and demolished 
St. Cecilia with an ax. I looked on 
calmly. 

“If you see anything else you don’t 
like, just smash it,” I said. 

Pippa grinned, and played the piano 
for half an hour, paying no attention to 
me. 

The next day she was not to be found. 
Mrs. Drown said she had gone to 
Greenfield on the train. The following 
morning she appeared, singing, a bun- 
dle under her arm. She knocked at the 
door, came in, opened her bundle, took 
out a beautifully blended, hand-woven 
rug, such as only old ladies make in 
the country out of “scraps” furnished 


them by city relatives, and spread it 
before the fireplace; then she produced 
three of those perfect landscape photo- 
graphs which the two deaf sisters in 
Deerfield alone know how to take. 


“Tacks, please,” she said. She hung 
the pictures on the walls, and rolled 
up the wrapping-paper into a neat 
bundle. “There!” said “That’s 
more like it.” 

“Now who's the goop?” said I, look- 
ing my surprise and pleasure squarely 
into her eyes. Pippa colored a little 
under my gaze, and went to the piano. 

“I’m going to practise,” she said. 
“You'd better get out.” 

“T thought this was my house,” I 
complained, “but I see I was wrong,” 
and I went out—as far as the kitchen. 

Pippa would not stay to lunch; she 
had very rigid ideas of propriety on 
that point. But in the long, idle time 
that followed she came for an hour or 
two to sing almost every day, and we 
tramped together over the hills and dis- 
covered wonderful vistas and tumbling 
brooks and mountain villages and gem- 
like farms set in the everlasting green. 
I had long ago forgotten my nerves, 


she. 
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and her cough disappeared entirely be- 
fore many days had passed, and her 
young strength came back. Our tramps 
grew longer, and Mrs. Peckham was 
called on more and more often to pack 
the lunch-basket. After one has been 
city killed he wants, for a time, just to 
lie back and rest the day through; but, 
then, as the city recedes from his mem- 
ory and country health saps up in him, 
he gets such an impulse, as athletes call 
their “second wind,” and no work is 
too hard, no tramp too long for his re- 
sistless energy. Pippa and I had caught 
our second wind. We ceased to grow 
poetic over the flowers and views, but 
tramped for the sheer love of using 
our legs. We were tanned as the pas- 
ture scrub, and happy as two animals. 
Only on an occasional mountain sum- 
mit did a cloud come up from the south 
to shadow our paradise. 

On one such day I roused myself 
from a reverie that was almost a doze, 
for the sun was hot on the rocks, and 
we were tired with a stiff, pathless 
scramble to the peak, to find Pippa look- 
ing off to the far southern horizon with 
trouble on her face. I watched her in 
silence, and presently the tear-pools 
gathered in her eyes. Something 
clutched me suddenly round the heart. 
In the blissful weeks of our companion- 
ship we had been living so close to ele- 
mental conditions of simple health and 
good nature and almost childlike inter- 
course that it had never occurred to me 
to search my feelings or hers. It 
seemed we had just accepted each other 
as part of the joy of life, the hills and 
the air and the milk and eggs. But 
now, at the sight of her tears, I sud- 
denly knew that she was very dear to 
me in the old human way, and [ put 
my hand on hers—the first time I had 
ever touched her, save to help her climb 
a wall—and said: “What is it, Pippa?” 

She did not draw her hand away, 
though she was aware of mine, I knew 
by the warmth that stole through me. 
Instead, the tears broke from her eyes. 

“Silly eyes,” she said, “when Pippa’s 
handkerchief is all dirty!” 

“What is it?” I asked again. 

She drew her hand gently away and 
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pointed with it southward. “New 
York’s down there,” she said, “and I 
don’t like it any more.” 

“New York?” said I. “What’s that?” 

“It’s a great, big, roaring city that 
swallows you up and crushes the health 
out of you. It’s the place where I was 
born, and where my father and mother 
are buried, that I call home, and used 
to love. But I don’t love it any more 
after this. I don’t want to go back to 
it. Oh, please, Mr. Man, I don’t want 
to go back to it! Not when for the 
first time in my life I’m beginning real- 
lv to live!” 

“But you’re not going back yet?” 
said I, surprised. 

“I’m going back next week,” said 
she. “I’ve my living to earn.” 

The sunny blue world lay stretched 
at my feet exactly as it had been five 
minutes before, but something was gone 
from it. It seemed almost that a cloud 
had crept across the sun. 

“Pippa,” I cried, “you're not!” 

“T must,” she said. ‘My vacation 
time is up. I must go back to the galley 
and leave you to play ‘Mr. Dooley’ to 
the birds and Mrs. Peckham.” 

I rose and shook my fist at the south- 
ern horizon. ‘You great, hulking, cruel 
brute of a town,” I exclaimed, “that I’d 
forgotten, why must you sneak your 
talons up to heaven and snatch my hap- 
piness now? Damn you!” 

“That’s melodramatic and 
ive,” said Pippa. 

“It’s from the heart,” said I. 

She shot a glance at me. “Will you 
be sorry to have me go?” 

“Goop!” I answered, and her eyes 
fell before my gaze. 

We were both gloomy walking home. 
The shadow of the city was on us. And 
that same night, by some strange freak, 
the weather changed, and by morning 
the cloud mists were driving by, a 
tree’s height overhead, and the cold ate 
into one’s marrow. 

I tried all the morning to work, my 
chair and table near the fire, but in vain. 
My little house seemed bare and deso- 
late. I kept listening for the sound of 
Pippa’s passing, though I knew she 


ineffect- 


would not come. After lunch I splashed 
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up through the rain to the Drowns’, and 
found her in the barn, talking to the 
lamb. 

“I’m sorry I can’t bring the piano to 
you,” I said, “but I’d love to bring you 
to the piano.” 

She came at once, and while I sat 
dreaming into the fire as the rain drove 
by outside, she sang on softly. The 
birch logs crackled and snapped now 
and then; the wind caught the corner 
of the house and shook it angrily; but 
other sound there was none save her 
singing and the soft accompaniment. 
The old English melodies that flowed 
with Elizabethan freshness from her 
lips, however, she did not sing. She 
wandered through Schubert, and, after 
a long while, as I was seeing I know 
not what in the rosy coals, I heard that 
unforgetably poignant lyric of the other 
Master of Song beginning softly from 
her throat and fingers: 


Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen. 


The last chord died away into the 
depths of the piano, and there was utter 
silence. A log fell finally with a crash 
of sparks, and I poked it down into 
the coals. A swirl of gusty rain struck 
the window, rattling the sash. Still 
there was silence. At last Pippa moved. 
She brought her chair to the fire beside 
mine, and sat looking into the coals, 
also. 

“It’s very jolly, your fire, to-day,” she 
said, at length. “Dear little house.” 

“Horrid little house,” I replied. “I 
hate it.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried. 

“Well, I did this morning, anyway, 
and I shall again next week,” said I. 

Pippa got up and looked out of the 
window. “It’s almost dark, and time 
for Mrs. Peckham to be coming; I 
must be going,” she said. 

“Indeed you’re not going,” I an- 
swered. “You're to stay to dinner with 
me, with Mrs. P. maintaining the pro- 
prieties.” 

She shook her head, but she lingered ; 
and Mrs. Peckham came. There was 
no going then, for that blessed lady de- 
vised more ways of needing help in the 
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kitchen in the next thirty minutes than 
I should have thought possible in thirty 
days, and out of the corner of her eye, 
the northwest corner of her set, hard 
face, she twinkled at me over the stove. 
We made her sit down to dinner with 
us, though she affirmed that she “hated 
the very smell of her own vittles.” And 
after dinner she adjusted herself in the 
best chair, her hard hands folded peace- 
fully in her lap, and, listened enrap- 
tured while Pippa sang Foster’s songs 
at her request—‘Hard Times Come 
Again No More,” and the rest. 

“Mercy,” she suddenly cried, at eight 
o'clock, “where will my man think I 
am!” And she sprang for her um- 
brella. 

Pippa was at the door ready to de- 
part as soon as she, but by some mirac- 
ulous device I contrived to detain her 
as Mrs. Peckham lunged out into the 
darkness with what sounded for her a 
cheery “Good night.” 

The firelight was dancing merrily be- 
hind us, dimming the two candles on the 
piano. Across our faces the northeast 
wind cut, sharp with rain. I touched 
her hand and turned her toward the 
warmth, 

“It is very jolly, the little house, to- 
night,” I said; ‘‘an oasis in the storm.” 
“No, no!” said Pippa, striving to turn 
back. : 

“If we didn’t have to go out of it 
ever again till the sunshine came!” I 
continued. “The rain will beat on the 
roof all night, but it will be very snug 
within—very snug and warm, with only 
the purr of the fire.” 

I felt her hand close on mine con- 
vulsively, as her head drooped on her 
shoulder. I drew her into the hall and 
lifted up her face. -Her eyes were new 
to me, and her mouth quivered. For a 
long moment we stood so, then sudden- 
ly she touched me with her two hands, 
shivered, and was gone into the night. 
I rushed after her, but back through 
the rain she flung an appeal that I 
should let her go home by herself, and 
[ returned to my lonely hearth and 
watched the embers die as the wild 
storm swept the hills without, a bright- 
er fire in my heart. 


The next day, while the cold wind 
cleared the air and dried the rain- 
scarred roads, I worked steadily for ten 
hours, stopping only fora bite of lunch, 
driven by. a sudden creative energy. I 
wrote easily, almost without correction, 
and was pleased with what I did. Pippa 
did not pass. I knew she wouldn’t. Af- 
ter dinner I walked up the hill. 

“Please be ready for a long tramp at 
seven-thirty to-morrow morning,” I 
said. 

She asked, “Where?” but I would 
not tell her, and soon returned to my 
house. It looked curiously incomplete 
as I entered it, bare, unadorned, lone- 
ly. I picked out a few lyrics with one 
finger, smoked a meditative pipe, and 
tumbled into bed. 

By morning the wind had blown the 
storm damp out of the earth, and the 
mountain air was clear as crystal and 
bracing as a tonic. Pippa and I swung 
out over the roads like colts who had 
been stabled for three days, and we 
left the miles behind us, though “the 
hills rolled ever up in front. At eleven 
o’clock we stopped by a spring to rest, 
and Pippa flung herself flat on the moss 
with a sigh of healthy’ exhaustion. I 
leaned on my elbow at her side, fight- 
ing an absurd desire to tickle her nose 
with a straw. 

“If you lie there much longer,” I 
finally said, “I shail have to tickle you. 
I never felt so inconsequential in my 
life.” 

“Well, what of it?” said Pippa, peer- 
ing at me under her half-closed eyelids, 
but not stirring an inch. 

I put my hand on hers, and her fin- 
gers stole through mine and closed. 
She smiled a serious little smile. “We 
are very silly, little boy,” she said. 

“So we are,” I assented cheerfully, 
and kissed her. 

I felt her other hand creep through 
my hair as she held my face to hers. 
“Very, very silly, little boy!’ Then, 
suddenly, she wept and hid her face in 
the hollow of my arm. A thrush tuned 
up in the birches as though it were a 
pleasant sight he looked on, and over 
Pippa’s yellow head I*smiled myself, 
and let her weep a time before I put my 
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arm about her and ‘drew her to her 
feet. 

It was the sleepy noon hour when 
we came over the ridge into the tiny 
village, like a*patch of white flowers on 
the hilltop. The little white church sat 
in the long, unkempt grass, its green 
shutters closed as if in slumber. Nota 
soul was in sight on the roadway, and 
even the tinkle of hammers from the 
blacksmith’s shop was stilled. Nothing 
so utterly peaceful had we ever felt be- 
fore. We paused in front of the meet- 
ing-house, and | took her hand. 

“Pippa,” I said, “a little moment in 
there, and it would all be over. Then 
we could go back to the house on the 
Patten and pray all night for rain on 
the roof or watch our fire die to em- 
bers, and never see New York again 
if we didn’t choose.” 

“Do you want me very much?” she 
asked slowly. 

“There is nothing else in all the world 
I want,” I answered. “The little house 


and my heart will both be bare if Pippa 


passes. Won't you-stop?” 

“It’s a somewhat unconventional way 
to be married,’ said she, with some- 
thing of her ald humor creeping into 
her tone, “distinctly a mere man’s way.” 

“Tt’s the only way for us silly chil- 
dren,” I replied. Then, pleading: 
“Why must we wait? Why must we 
lose this perfect, golden summer? Why 
must you go back to that torment in 
the south? Why can’t we forget all 
that, the world and its ways, and live as 
these hills have been teaching us?” 

Pippa squeezed my hand. ‘Goop,” 
she said, “who wants to live any other 
way? Do you think we can wake the 
minister?” 

I should have kissed her then and 
there if she had not foreseen the peril 
and dodged. We found the minister, 
and also his wife, who became much 
excited over the prospect of a wedding. 
She prepared Pippa for the ordeal, 
while I hunted out the town clerk at 
the»combination store and _ post-office 
and secured a license. Pippa carried a 
bunch of cinnamon roses, and the min- 
ister’s wife gave her away, while the 
village school-teacher, a young girl with 
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pink cheeks and big brown eyes, played 
more or less soft music on a cabinet or- 
gan that wheezed when she pumped it 
with her feet, and the town clerk and 
his assistant in the store were willing 
witnesses. The birds sang outside the 
church, and the perfume of new-mown 
hay drifted in through the windows. 
The minister and his wife served us 
a “wedding breakfast,” as we laughing- 
ly called it, after the ceremony, and 
when we departed threw an old shoe 
and God’s blessing after us. 

Pippa turned at the crest of the hill 
and tossed back a kiss to the little white 
steeple pointing up against the blue. 
Then she held me by the shoulders and 
kissed me, too. 

“Those haymakers over there saw 
you,” I said. 

“T hope they did,” said Pippa, and 
kissed me again. 

The long shadows lay up the road 
before us when we finally began the 
climb to the Patten. Pippa leaned wear- 
ily on my arm, saying little but smiling 
very much, We were dusty and _ hat- 
less. 

“Your beard has grown out,” said 
she, “and your clothes are a_ sight. 
You're the most shocking-looking bride- 
groom I ever saw.” 

“You've dirt on your nose as plain 
as the freckles, and your shoes are out- 
rageous,’ I retorted. “You're not fit 
to be a bride.” 

“How jolly!” cried Pippa, and 
splashed into a puddle left against a 
“thank-you-marm” by the rain. 

She ran into the Drowns’, “to get my 
trousseau and their blessing,” as she 
explained, and presently emerged with 
a satchel, followed by the entire Drown 
family, who wore expressions of some- 
thing between amazement and disap- 
proval. 

“Mrs. Drown said it was ‘in the na- 
ture of an elopement,’”’ Pippa chuckled, 
as we went down the hill. ‘Poor soul, 
she thinks her cousin will think she 
hasn’t taken proper care of me.” 

Mrs. Peckham was waiting at our 
door. If she was surprised, she man- 
aged to conceal the fact most admirably. 
“Young man, she’s miles too good for 
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yer,” she said, in her harsh, metallic 
voice, and kissed Pippa like a mother. 

“You might kiss me, too, Mrs. Peck- 
ham,” I complained. 

“Land sake,” said she, “what does 
the young man want! Here's your 
supper. It ain't so good as it would 
ha’ bin if you'd got home sooner.” 

She lingered after the meal, watch- 
ing us wistfully. “I suppose yer won't 
need me, now yer married?” she said. 

“Need you!” I cried. “I'll need you 
more than ever—to protect me.” 

She laughed. “Not yet, not yet,” she 
said. “But I'll come and get yer sup- 
pers jest the same. Some folks mayn't 
be so handy at cookin’ as they are at 
singin’.” 

“You horrid person, get out!” cried 
Pippa, and Mrs. Peckham departed. 

“Dear soul,” said Pippa, looking af- 
ter her, “I believe we are her romance.” 


THE 
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We strolled out across the pasture, 
tired as we were, to the southern ridge, 
our arms about each other. But night 
had crept up from the land, and al- 
though one cloud overhead still caught 
the daylight on its rosy bosom, the 
world was in darkness. We looked off 
into empty space. 

“See,” said I, “there is no 
York!” 

Pippa crept closer to me, for the 
mountain cold was drawing about us 
and the dew was on the grass. We ran 
back and shut our door to the darkness, 
and on the hearth I touched a match 
to the kindlings under the birch log. 
The flames leaped up and sent our shad- 
ows dancing over the walls. 

“Dear little house!” said Pippa. “Our 
house, an oasis in the night!” 

“An oasis in eternity,” said I, and 
folded her close against my heart. 


New 
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WHO am roofless, seek no sheltering ; 
I, who am lonely, beg no word nor sign, 
Nor any gift your kindly hearts might bring, 
Save only one, which never may be mine. 


Singing and free, I trod the open road 
Only so long ago as yesterday, 

When Love passed by, and bade me share his load; 
Careless, I mocked his need, and said him nay. 


I, who am weary, crave no comforting ; 
Famished, I ask for neither bread nor wine, 
Nor of your largess any slightest thing 
Save only that which never may be mine! 
CHARLOTTE BECKER. 














KEW years ago a Hol- 

lander of rank and dis- 

tinction came to this 

country, bringing with 

him letters to some of 

B the best-known host- 
Plage esses in New York. 
Society received him 

with open arms. Ile met every one 
and went everywhere. Wishing to do 
a little entertaining, shortly after his 
arrival, he decided to give a theater and 
supper-party. In talking over his plans 
with one of his sponsors, he told her 
what people he thought he would in- 
vite. ‘Very good,” said she; “but who 
chaperons?” The Hollander hid his 
surprise, and hastily named a suitable 
matron. Telling the story afterward, 
he said: “I never made that mistake 
again. The chaperon is just as much of 
an institution in New York as in Paris.” 
That man’s experience is not unlike 
the experience of many another for- 
eigner. To him, in Europe, the Amer- 
ican girl stands as an enchanting crea- 
ture to whom he may pay unlimited at- 
tention without being called upon to 
propose. She meets his advances with 
a delightful, if sometimes misleading, 
frankness and friendliness. He finds 
himself telling her about the things that 
most interest him, and discovers, to his 
surprise, that she is remarkably “intel- 
ligent.” She listens well, but has her 
own point of view, too, and now and 
then differs from him in a way that 
lends piquancy to conversation. She is 
no mere “mush of concession.” If he 
becomes seriously devoted to her, he is 
often annoyed to find that this pleasing 
friendliness and sympathetic interest 
are not his special prerogative, that her 
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smiles are not for him. alone, that 
somehow he seems to make no head- 
way. Indeed, he may decide that the 
American girl is a heartless flirt, “cold, 
passionless, disappointing.” Or, this 
barrier beyond which he cannot get may 
be acharm. “I like American ladies,” 
said one Italian officer. “In love-af- 
fairs they are like pins, while our la- 
dies are like needles. The Italian goes 
in and loses herself, but the head of the 
American is always sticking out.” 

But, however he may feel on this 
point, the American girl abroad, com- 
pared with the attractive girl of any 
other nation, seems to the foreign man 
to breathe freedom. She is a person; 
she has her own opinions; friendship 
with her is a possibility; she is appar- 
ently as free as air; she seems to make 
her own plans, and frequently those of 
the entire family. With an engaging 
simplicity, she not seldom does the 
most amazing things, and then, if he 
presumes on the simplicity or on the 
amazingness, lo! she sets him straight 
so skilfully, but so plainly, that he does 
not make a second mistake. It is all 
very fascinating and very “different,” 
and so the foreigner sets sail for these 
shores, only to have his dreams of a 
prolonged “twoing” rudely shattered in 
Boston or in Philadelphia. 

And it is not only the foreigner who 
is puzzled. A Virginian of excellent 
family came to New York a little while 
ago. He was invited to a dance, as was 
one of the few New York girls he knew. 
“Tf you will allow me, I will call for 
you with a carriage,” he said. The girl 
looked surprised, but acquiesced. At 
the appointed time he drove up to her 
house. Speaking of it later to a South- 
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ern friend, he said: “And who do you 
suppose came with her? Her mother! 
Oh, yes, you laugh. I understand the 
joke now. But, sir, imagine how I felt 
that evening! It was the first time that 
my honor as a gentleman had ever been 
questioned.” 

Americans recognize the fact that 
there are different customs for the same 
sort of people in different parts of the 
country, but just how these customs 
vary we scarcely trouble ourselves to 
think. Where can a girl go to drive 
alone with a man? Where can she go 
to the theater with him? Where will 
she hesitate about even going to walk? 
ew people would care to dogmatize 
about conventions in any part of the 
country in which they have not stayed, 
and the lack of definite standards for 
the same social stratum is very con- 
fusing to people of other nations. How 
can a foreigner grasp the idea that 
“nice” girls in Virginia and in Massa- 
chusetts hold conflicting views as to 
what is proper? Of course they cannot 
understand; no wonder their generali- 
zations are so often hopelessly wrong. 
“Tell me where she comes from, and 
then, if I can, I'll tell you what sort 
of people she probably belongs to,” 
said an American woman to an English 
friend, who was trying to find out about 
another American. 

Moreover, not only do customs dif- 
fer, but so do speech and manners. 
What abuse or misuse of the Ameri- 
can language is sufficient evidence for 
assuming that the offender does not 
belong to a family of Vere de Vere? 
Boston, they say, is the only part of 
the country where people use “will” and 
“shall” correctly by instinct. A 
ton woman came recently to New York. 
She was puzzled, shocked, and grieved 
to hear charming people talking about 
“elegant homes” when they meant 
“beautiful, houses.” Incidentally, her 
ideas may have been broadened. The 
American ambassador to one of the 
most important European courts was 
seen to use a toothpick at table freely 
and unreservedly and to rest the blade 
of his knife and the prongs of his fork 
on opposite sides of his plate, with the 
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handles on the table. But here, be it 
added, he was on a transatlantic liner, 
and people suspected that he was play- 
ing the game of being very “Ameri- 
can,” and overplaying it. 

The better you know your own coun- 
try, the longer you live in its different 
sections, the more you realize its com- 
plexity. “What do you mean in Amer- 
ica by a ‘good marriage’? asked a 
French woman. The answer is far less 
easy than in Europe. Try to explain 
on the other side of the Atlantic what 
we mean by “family’”—a perfectly defi- 
nite idea in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans—and you see how difficult it all 
is. “But I thought that you were all 
alike, that there were no distinctions 
of that sort with you,” the puzzled 
foreigner exclaims; and you abandon 
the task of. enlightening as hopeless. 

It is hopeless because here nothing is 
organized, because everything is shift- 
ing, because though there is such a 
thing as social position, and family 
means ‘something perfectly definite, 
there is no reason for thinking that be- 
cause a person is nobody to-day, he will 
not become somebody to-morrow. A 
very important somebody he may easily 
be. To “tag” people in this country is 
overwhelmingly difficult. 

The smallness of the social world is 
one of the things that strike an Ameri- 
can forcibly in Europe. There every 
one knows every one else, or, at least, 
knows perfectly, after a word or two 
just who the newcomer is. Everything 
is so unified, codified, systematized, that 
if you are anybody in London, it is im- 
possible for you not to be somebody in 
Rome. Here, on the other hand, a per- 
son may be very prominent at home, 
and vet be an absolute outsider a few 
hundred miles away. 

On this side of the Atlantic everv- 
thing is in a state of flux. Each day 
new families rise through money, or 
members of old families drop out of 
the swim. No one in America is sur- 
prised to see one girl earning her own 
living, while her first cousin figures 
prominently among fashionables and is 
present at the smartest of entertain- 
ments. All this makes a great differ- 
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ence in our own attitude. With every 
one “potentially” anybody, class feel- 
ing such as exists in other countries is, 
of course, impossible. Nobody in 
America really believes that every one 
is equal, but neither does any real 
American believe that it is impossible 
for him to equal any one else. The mid- 
dle-class English woman who, in com- 
menting on American duchesses, said, 
with bated breath: “And they really 
seem to be at home even with that so- 
ciety!” struck her American listener as 
funny. The account in some of the 
English papers of the recent visit of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg to these 
shores was reading “as funny as 
Punch” for Americans in Europe. One 
paper described a Baltimore crowd as 
“respectfully removing their hats in the 
presence of the prince’—rather diffi- 
cult to conceive. 

Yet that Americans worship titles is 
one of the things you hear oftenest in 
Europe. Is it true? True it is, per- 


haps, that to Americans wholly unused 


to them titles at first mean more than 
they do in Europe. A duke! Visions 
of something rare and mysterious, a 
sort of sublimated human being! And 
the mob tumbles all over itself in its 
eagerness to see the strange creature, 
and comes away disappointed, if not 
disgusted. “Why, only a homely little 
man, not even good-looking!” 

In a way, something of the same 
spirit prevails higher up. We are fun- 
damentally romantic, and titles carry 
with them a flavor of romance, a charm 
of unfamiliarity. As something novel, 
they seem to us to carry greater weight 
than they do to people accustomed to 
them. Then, too, in the unsettled con- 
dition of our social life, with nothing 
ever stable or perfectly assured, the 
idea of being definitely ticketed—with 
an excellent ticket—in a position that 
nothing can alter, powerfully attracts 
many American women. To have it 
all established and recorded, how peace- 
ful and how restful! But this is a very 
different thing from feeling any real 
respect for the bearer of the title or rec- 
ognizing any essential difference be- 
tween him and you, the bourgeois Euro- 
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pean attitude, and decidedly not Ameri- 
can. 

Indeed, it is the absence of any rea 
class feeling, combined with the quali- 
ties which her good education and her 
extreme adaptability have given her, 
which makes it possible for an Ameri- 
can woman to take her place anywhere. 
Some one was commenting on the poor 
table manners of a young Geneva man. 
“Oh, of course; his family have been 
of importance only for the last forty 
years,’ was the reply. It takes not 
a year for an American woman to 
adopt the tricks and ways of the people 
she is thrown with. “Amazing, ama- 
zing!” is the European comment. 

That almost all large American cities 
have their fashionable circles, with 
standards and conventions not unlike 
those of European cities, we all know. 
But the weight of the sets here and 
abroad is very different. To them in 
Europe will belong the people that are 
actually counting in the country at large 
—people in the government, perhaps; 
people looked up to for the power they 
really possess. Here it is different. 
The gayest and most fashionable people 
on this side of the Atlantic are not 
themselves so often of any real im- 
portance in the broader life of the coun- 
try, though it may be that their fathers, 
or even their husbands, have come to 
the fore through their success in carry- 
ing out great enterprises. 

In speaking of America, even from 
the social point of view, it is almost 
possible to ignore the groups of peo- 
ple who feel and act—or think they do 

-as do the corresponding groups in 
Europe. You have left, then, people of 
quite as much social influence, and peo- 
ple whose ideas are not those of Europe, 
but typically of America. 

One thing most difficult for foreign- 
ers to grasp is the real innocence and 
simplicity of the American point of 
view. A little while ago there was 
given in one of the large Eastern cities 
a “baby party” for grown people. The 
hostess and many of the guests be- 
longed to some of the best families in 
America. Every one had been asked to 
dress as a child, and every one did as 
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requested. Three of the men came as 
little girls, and were really funny, but 
almost every one else was as serious as 
a child. It was a lovely party. There 
was a young woman who arranges real 
children’s parties to conduct the games 

“Going to Jerusalem” and “Hunt the 
Slipper” and other favorites of the 
same kind; there was a Punch and Judy 
show ; there were three rounds of pres- 
ents for every one; there was a very 
simple and hearty supper, at which 
lemonade was the most stimulating bev- 
erage; there was not, from first to last, 
a single thing in the whole spirit of the 
occasion which was not childlike. It 
was extraordinary and would have left 
a foreigner gasping. Contrast the spirit 
with that of a little New-year’s dance 
in a small French city. There, just be- 
fore twelve, the ladies slipped on night- 
dresses and the men pajamas, and, thus 
arrayed, danced in the New-year. The 
sets of people at both occasions corre- 
sponded exactly, but picture the differ- 
ence in “atmosphere”! Each, though 


extreme, is typical. 

[England is perhaps the only Euro- 
pean country in which the position of 
the unmarried woman may be compared 
with that of the American woman. The 
English woman certainly has freedom; 
in some ways she has more than the 


American. She is often less dependent 
for her pleasures on men—can go about 
without them more freely. The club 
where she can sleep and eat, with its 
invariably present smoking-room for 
members, is far more of an institution 
there than here. There is probably no 
hotel in London (except the temperance 
hotels) where a lady may not go to 
luncheon and, though unaccompanied 
by a man, have served to her a glass of 
wine, as is not the case in Boston. In 
many ways the young unmarried Eng- 
lish woman enjoys quite as many priv- 
ileges as the American. But in her re- 
lation with men this does not hold. 
The assumption in America is that 
man is the hunter and woman is the 
hunted, howéver much facts would seem 
to contradict it. In England the op- 
posite is tacitly recognized. Man must 
be wary, must know how to hide, to 
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turn and flee to escape the lures, if not 
of the artful daughter, at least of her 
ever-active and skilful mother. The 
Englishman who spent much of his time 
with an American girl on the boat com- 
ing to this country, but who, when she 
artlessly remarked that she would like 
to have him meet her father on the 
pier, turned pale and disappeared, never 
to be seen again, was only an example 
of what the system may produce. The 
point of an underlying idea in “Man 
and Superman,” that it is not man, but 
woman, who does the pursuing, is more 
easily appreciated across the Atlantic 
than on this side. So friendship be- 
tween unmarried men and women is 
much more difficult there than here. The 
eligible Englishman hardly dares to 
plan many pleasures for or pay much 
attention to a woman whom he is not 
seriously considering marrying. 

In America, on the other hand, and 
with the American girl wherever she is, 
attentions in themselves are not neces- 
sarily reasons for her thinking that a 
man is in love and is going to ask her 
to marry him. It takes more than that. 
Is this “just his little way”? Does he 
really seem in love? Is he or is he not 
in a marrying mood? Those are ques- 
tions the American girl may ask her- 
self, unless, as often happens, she does 
not think deeply about him at all until 
he makes her. Marriage in this country 
is a far less serious purpose in life than 
it is in Europe. And whatever the set, 
and whatever the part of the country 
she comes from, the American woman 
meets men on a far more simple basis 
of flirtatious friendliness—so to call it 
—than do women of other nations, and 
expects them to pay her more atten- 
tion, with less idea of either being seri- 
ous. 

Americans have the reputation abroad 
of being extremely fond of money; 
given over, you often hear it said, to 
the race after the almighty dollar. In 
some sets in some parts of this coun- 
try that certainly seems to be true, the 
commercial money standards appear to 
be the only ones. But much of this is 
superficial. Look at the American at- 
titude toward marriage. No people in 
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the world regard it so romantically, less 
as a business proposition. Two years 
ago a Swiss man in Zurich decided to 
marry the richest woman that would 
have him. He studied carefully the 
convenient little book which all people 
there know, that puts down opposite 
each person’s name the amount he or 
she pays taxes on. He started with the 
wealthiest single woman. He did not 
succeed in winning her, but he did 
marry the fourth on the list, and many 
people thought him a clever fellow. 
Almost anywhere here he would be re- 
garded with contempt. 

Not only as a nation do Americans 
enter marriage in a romantic spirit, but 
our ideas of what is to be expected 
there are essentially unlike foreign 
ideas. Here, as much as in anything 
else, lies the cause of so many interna- 
tional failures. An Italian was visiting 
in one of our Western cities, and heard 
some of the gossip, and met a good 
many of the people. There were two 
young married couples whom he knew, 
whose domestic troubles were cause for 
comment. One of the husbands drank, 
the other was known to be given to 
wandering away with some other fair 
one. The first husband the Italian 
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thought a beast and his wife greatly to 
be pitied, but the second case seemed to 
him much ado about nothing. What 
could the wife expect? 

The number of divorces in America 
does not necessarily indicate that the 
number of unfortunate marriages is 
greater here than elsewhere, but only 
that our ideas of what is to be endured 
are different. But to understand this is 
difficult, as it is also true that there is 
a tendency for Americans to regard the 
marriage-ties as less permanently bind- 
ing than do people in Europe. They 
are more inclined to break their vows 
and yet stay married; we to dissolve 
the marriage if the vows are broken. 
We do not regard the thing in the same 
way, and in an international marriage 
such differences in point of view are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. 

Viewed superficially, the American 
character and American social life may 
scem simple, easy to comprehend, yet 
they abound in contradictions, are full 
of complexities. Much that is clearly 
felt and tacitly recognized has not yet 
been defined. No wonder that we are a 
perpetual, though fascinating, puzzle 
for foreigners. We are sometimes a 
puzzle even to ourselves, 


CANYON 


(| ' )D opened here His folded book 


That men might read. 


He scored these walls 


Where snow through myriad winters falls, 
And, wasting, wastes the stubborn rock, 
Whose beetling fringes overlook 
The sullen torrent’s surge and shock. 


Fach noon He bids His sun bow down 
To utter deeps, where far below 


The fallen waters 


restless flow. 


Each night His stars are mirrored there, 
And where His crags unbending frown 
He sets His flowers to make them fair. 


Joun Curtis UNDERWOoD. 











Points of interest that theater-goers in general are unfamiliar with, The theater 


a curious blending of art and business. 


remunerations of authors. The 
a new production, The salaries o 
How rehearsals are conducted. 
a pfess-agent goes to work. 


How plays are obtained. The 


reparation of scenery and costumes for 
actors. 
The method of “booking” a route. How 
The land of wonders behind the scenes, 


The duties of a stage-manager. 


with its extraordinary mechanism and its army of workers. The manner 


in which scenes are “struck.” 


MAN who passed as 


the possessor of rea- 


sonable _ intelligence— 
he “traveled for” a 
concern that manufac- 
tured canning-machin- 
ery, and his knowledge 
of tins was something 
beautiful—once said to me: “Are plays 
written before they’re produced ©” 

“No,” I replied, indulging myself in 
a little sarcasm; “they're put up in 
packages and sold at the delicatessen 
shops. Comedies cost twenty cents a 
box, and dramas from twenty-five cents 
to half a dollar. It would be a great 
field for you, old chap, if you could in- 
duce a fellow like Clyde Fitch to pack 
his plays in cans.” 

Even my friend the “drummer” saw 
through that. I’m afraid my wit lacks 
delicacy. Still, two or three other peo- 
ple of my acquaintance would have 
been a bit uncertain whether to take me 
seriously or not. Most laymen, though 
they wouldn't believe in the package 
explanation, cherish a vague idea that 
theatrical presentations are miracles 
brought into being by the tap of the 
orchestral conductor’s baton. Managers 


Managing a 


theater no easy matter 


are quite willing to foster this opinion, 
agreeing with the late Fanny Daven- 
port, who felt that the charm of the 
playhouse lay in its mystery, and that 
to elucidate would result in loss of 
patronage. In this verdict it is impos- 
sible for me to concur. I learn some- 
thing new about the theater every day, 
and the more I learn the more I love it. 
You can’t interest me in a thing of 
which I am ignorant—at least, not un- 
less you start to clear up my ignorance. 

Henry Arthur Jones, writing about 
“The Renascence of the English 
Drama,’ observes: “I wish every 
playgoer could know all the tricks and 
illusions of the stage from beginning 
to end. I wish that he could be as 
learned in all the devices and scenic 
effects of the stage as the master car- 
penter. Compare the noisy, 
ill-judged, misplaced applause of pro- 
vincial audiences with the eager, uner- 
ring enthusiasm and appreciation of the 
audience at a professional matinée, 
where, so far as the acting goes, every 
one knows the precise means by which 
an effect is produced, and therefore 
knows the precise reward it should re- 
ceive.” That’s warrant enough for me! 
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The theater is an extremely curious 
blending of art and business. Its art is 
lodged back of the curtain-line, and its 
business in front of the footlights. Be- 
tween these two boundaries the mana- 
ger stands when he is directing re- 
hearsals, and, since his work is a mix- 
ture of both things, these four feet of 
‘cement constitute a sort of intellectual 
no-man’s-land. The people of the 
stage and the people in “the front of 
the house” have little in common, that 
little being chiefly a mutual feeling of 
contempt for each other. 

You know the recipe for cooking a 
hare—“first catch your hare.” The 
same recommendation applies in the 
matter of producing a play. Good 
plays are the one thing in the world, 
except money, the demand for which 
exceeds the supply. Consequently, 
dramatic works cost a trifle more than 
“twenty cents a box.” Most managers 
think they cost altogether too much, but 
there has never been advanced a com- 
pletely satisfactory reason why an illit- 
erate little comedian should be paid 
more for appearing in a piece that 
makes him a success than the author 
receives for providing a piece which 
all the illiterate little comedians on 
earth eouldn’t make a success if the 
vehicle itself weren’t attractive. Mary 
Mannering in “The Walls of Jericho” 
drew ten thousand dollars a week; 
Mary Mannering in “Nancy Stair” 
didn’t draw four thousand dollars; 
that’s the answer. 

If you were a manager, and wanted 
a play by a well-known author, you 
would go to his agent and ask if he 
had time to write it. Should his reply 
be in the affirmative, you would pay 
him two hundred and fifty dollars for 
attaching his name to a contract stipu- 
lating that the manuscript must be de- 
livered on such and such a date. Be- 
fore that time, he would send you a 
scenario, or brief synopsis, of his story. 
If you accepted that you would give the 
author another five hundred dollars; if 
you rejected it, all would be over be- 
tween you. The acceptance of the 
completed ’script would be likely to cost 
you an additional two hundred and fifty 
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dollars, and the whole one thousand 
dollars would be placed to your credit, 
and deducted from the first royalties 
accruing to the dramatist. 

Authors’ royalties usually are on “a 
sliding scale.” Such a scribe as we 
have in mind might get five per cent. 
of the first four thousand dollars that 
came into the box-office; seven per 
cent. of the next three thousand dollars, 
and ten per cent. of all in excess of that 
total. Thus, the playwright’s income 
from a production that “did” eight 
thousand dollars a week would be five 
hundred and ten dollars. The agent 
would take ten per cent. of this sum. 
Some dramatists receive better terms 
than these, and some get worse; I have 
given the average. It is possible for 
an author to profit by such a property 
as “The Lion and the Mouse,” which is 
acted by two or more companies, to the 
extent of a quarter of a million dollars. 
Occasionally, a shrewd manager and an 
author without experience or self-con- 


fidence make a deal by which a play is 


sold outright. 
subject. 
“How does the dramatist know the 
receipts of his play?” you ask. Froma 
copy of the statement by which the 
manager knows. Did vou ever hear of 
the operation called “counting up”? 
About an hour after the performance 
begins, the affable young man who 
takes your money through the box- 
office window counts the tickets he has 
left, and subtracts the number of each 
kind from that which he had in the be- 
ginning. The remainder is the number 
sold, That number is written on a re- 
port handed to the manager of the com- 
pany playing the theater by which the 
young man is employed. He and the 
young man then count the sold tickets 
taken from the boxes in which you see 
them slipped when you give them to the 
man at the door. The result should be 
precisely the figure on the report. If 
it is greater the young man pays for 
the difference; if it is less nothing is 
said, since some people who bought 
tickets may have remained away. The 
statement of what has been disposed of, 
at what prices, and with what total, is 


This is an unpleasant 
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then signed jointly by the representa- 
tive of the house and the representative 
of the company. Each keeps a copy of 
this statement, and an additional copy 
is sent to the agent of the author. The 
transaction seems simple, but, if you 
will think the matter over, you will see 
that it is a nearly perfect method of 
preventing dishonesty. 

The contract made between manager 
and author ordinarily provides that a 
play must be performed before a given 
date, and so many times a year there- 
after, in default of which the acting 
rights revert to the dramatist. One of 
the first requisites of a production now- 
) Consequently, sup- 
posing still that you are the impresario, 
you turn over your manuscript, act by 
act, to a scene-painter, or a number of 
scene-painters, expressing your ideas 
on the subject, if you have any. The 
scene-painter reads the play, formulates 
some ideas of his own, familiarizes him- 
self with the time and place treated, and 
makes a model of each setting. The 
model is a miniature, usually on the 
scale of an inch to a foot, and it incor- 
porates the necessaries described by the 
author with the luxuries imagined by 
the manager. Moreover, it is as accu- 
rate and beautiful as skill can make it. 
lf the producer approves of the model 
a bargain is struck, a builder goes to 
work on the scantling which is to hold 
the scenery, the painter covers the can- 
vas, and, for awhile, at least, the mat- 
ter of investiture is off your mind. The 
setting of an act'may cost five hundred 
dollars, and it may cost five thousand 
dollars. Generally, it comes to about a 
thousand dollars. 

In a play of modern life the actors 
are supposed to furnish their own cos- 
tumes. Sometimes, when the dresses are 
to be exceptionally elaborate, this rule 
is varied. Should your property be a 
romantic drama or a comic opera, how- 
ever, you have a conference with a cos- 
tumer. The great producers maintain 
their own establishments, but this hard- 
ly will apply in your case. Now you 
will see costume-plates instead of scene- 
models—little paintings on cardboard, 
which frequently are exhibited in front 


adavs is scenery. 


of the theater in which the play is run- 
ning. These once passed upon, the con- 
tract for making the clothes will be 
let. Naturally, the cost is governed by 
the number of persons to be clad and 
by the nature of their garb. The gowns 
worn by one woman in a recent per- 
formance of a society comedy came to 
thirty-one hundred dollars. The cos- 
tumes for a comic opera may foot up 
twenty thousand dollars, irrespective of 
tights, stockings, slippers, and gloves, 
which principals and chorus-girls are 
obliged to find. 

Engaging a company is a simple mat- 
ter in comparison with what it used to 
be. A few years ago you would have 
been obliged to choose from thousands 
of applicants, and to have made per- 
sonal visits to an actors’ agency. Now, 
metropolitan casts are composed chiefly 
of well-known people. You have seen 
these people often, you know what they 
can do, you select them with an eye to 
round pegs and square holes, and you 
write to them or their representatives. 
In a fortnight your company is ready. 
Salaries: range from three hundred dol- 
lars a week, paid to a popular leading 
man or woman, to twenty dollars a 
week, the stipend of a player of bits. 
Chorus girls usually get eighteen dol- 
lars, though especially handsome “show 
girls” are worth twenty-five dollars, and 
even thirty dollars. Your star probably 
insists on having from three to five hun- 
dred dollars and a percentage of the 
profits. 

A stage-manager is the man who does 
the thinking for actors. He directs re- 
hearsals, devises “business” and effects, 
and often has a great deal more to do 
with the play than the author himself. 
Any author will tell you that this is 
true in the case of failure; any stage- 
manager will enlighten you as to the 
share he had in making a success. In 
all seriousness, a stage-manager is a 
mighty important individual. If actors 
roamed about at will in a play, as most 
laymen suppose they do, you couldn't 
tell a first-night performance from a 
football-game. Every actor in a piece 
knows just where he must stand when 
a certain line is spoken, and when, how, 
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and in what direction he must move 
to get in position for the next line. 
Smooth premiéres are not accidents; 
they are designs. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Augustin Daly, producers are 
their own stage-managers. Frequently, 
as with Clyde Fitch, authors stage their 
own plays. Almost always they have 
something to do with it. 

The chorus of a musical comedy or a 
comic opera rehearses apart from the 
principals, and begins earlier. Putting 
on a “show” like this is more difficult 
than putting on a legitimate comedy or 
drama, and a first-class stage-manager 
may be paid twenty thousand dollars a 
year. «The production of a “straight 
play” usually is piece-work, bringing 
about five hundred dollars for each 
piece. Costumes, scenery, and prop- 
erties are unknown until the last re- 
hearsal. Two chairs represent a door 
or a sofa or a balcony in the minds of 
every one concerned, 

“What is that woman doing on the 
bench?” I inquired once at a stock com- 
pany rehearsal of “Mr. Barnes of New 
York.” 

“That isn’t a bench,” the manager 
replied. “That’s a train of cars just 
leaving the railway-statior at Milan.” 

While these things are going on in 
borrowed theaters or rented halls, two 
departments in your enterprise are pre- 
paring other details of the business. 
First, there is your booking-agent. His 
task, like the matter of engaging a com- 
pany, has been simplified. Formerly, 
he wrote to the manager of the theater 
you wanted in every city you wanted 
to play, and kept on writing until he 
had contracted for a route that would 
not involve your going from Philadel- 
phia to Chicago and then back to Balti- 
more on your way to St. Louis. Rail- 
way fares, even at two cents each per 
mile and one baggage-car with every 
twenty-five tickets, eat up profits. Now- 
adays, your booking-agent goes to the 
booking-agent of one of the two big 
syndicates, each of which represents half 
of the theaters in the country, and that 
potentate arranges a route while your 
agent waits. Sometimes it may not be 
a route worth waiting for, but that is 
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determined by your importance and the 
estimated drawing power of your at- 
traction. Theaters are “played on 
shares,” the shares depending again 
upon the drawing power of your at- 
traction and upon the size of the city 
booked. In Chicago, you will get fifty 
per cent. of the receipts; in Newark, 
sixty per cent.; in Springfield or New 
Haven, seventy per cent. A New York 
house gets fifty per cent., and, unless 
your production seems promising, you 
will be obliged to guarantee that the 
theater’s share will not fall below a cer- 
tain figure. 

Next, there is your press-agent. He 
used to be a newspaper man, and he is 
worth either one hundred dollars a 
week, or not more than a dollar and a 
quarter. In his office are a stenographer, 
a mimeographing-machine, and a list 
of six hundred daily newspapers. If 
he is worth one hundred dollars, he 
knows just what each of those news- 
papers will print and what it will not. 
It is his business to cover a pound of 
advertising so completely with an ounce 
of news that the whole parcel will not 
be consigned to the waste-basket. Out 
in Milwaukee and over in Boston you 
have observed journalistic items like 
this : 

Augustus Thomas is at work on a 
comedy for Laurence D’Orsay. 
which is to be called “The Embassy Ball,” 
will be produced in September under the 
management of Daniel Frohman. 


new 
Che piece, 


That’s the press-agent ! 
He also designs bills, gets up circu- 


lars, sends out photographs, invents 
“fake stories,” and takes the blame for 
whatever is done badly or left undone. 
If you have several attractions, you will 
need a press-agent in New York and 
one with each company on the road. 
In the parlance of “the profession,” the 
road press-agent is “the man ahead of 
the show,” while the acting-manager 
is “the man back with the show.” The 
terms are self-explanatory. “The man 
back with the show” keeps the books, 
“counts up,’ pays salaries, and stays in 
touch with his principal. During the 
course of your connection with the the- 
atrical business you will also have deal- 
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ings with the advertising-agent, who 
supervises the posting of your bills; the 
transfer companies, which haul your 
production to and from playhouses and 
railway-stations; and with scores of 
other people. You must learn about 
them from experience. 

The stage is a land of wonders, the 
geography of which must be pretty 
thoroughly understood before you can 
receive any idea as to the working of 
the miracles which occur in the ten min- 
utes the curtain is down between acts. 
Of course you know that the opening 
through whieh you witness the per- 
formance of a play is called the prosce- 
nium arch. The space between the base 
of this arch and the footlights is known 
as the “apron.” That region into 
which you have seen canvas disappear 
when it was hauled up from the stage 
is the “flies.” Directly under the roof 
is a floor of iron grating, from which 
are suspended the pulleys that bear the 
weight of the “hanging stuff,” and this 
floor, for obvious reasons, is called the 
“gridiron.” The little balcony fastened 
to the wall at one side of the stage or 
another is the “fly-gallery.” The loose 
ends of the ropes attached to the “hang- 
ing stuff” are fastened here, and it is 
from this elevation that the “stuff” 
aforesaid is lifted and lowered. Scen- 
ery is of two kinds—‘drops” and 
“flats.” Of the latter, more anon. 
“Drops” are curtains of any sort on 
which are painted the reproductions of 
exteriors or interiors, and one of ordi- 
nary size weighs about fifteen hundred 
pounds. In common with everything 
else suspended in the “flies,” these 
“drops” are counterweighted, so that a 
couple of men can move them with ease. 
The “everything else suspended” may 
be “flies,” or “borders,” which are 
painted strips that prevent your seeing 
any farther up than you are expected 
to see; “ceiling pieces,” platforms, and 
“border lights,” which are tin tubes as 
long as the stage is wide, open at the 
bottom, and filled with incandescent 
globes of various colors for illuminating 
the stage from above. 

“Flats” are pieces of painted canvas 
tacked on a framework of wood. In 
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the old days these were held in posi- 
tion by “grooves,” or combinations of 
little, inverted troughs, which fitted 
over the tops of the “flats.” These 
“grooves” were in sets four or five 
feet apart, running along both sides of 
the stage, and their position gave to 
various parts of that platform designa- 
tions which are still used in writing 
directions in play manuscripts. Thus, 
“L. 2. E.,” or “Left second entrance,” 
is the space between the second and 
third of those sets on the left of the 
stage. The long “flats” slid in to join 
in the center, and make the rear wall 
of a dwelling, for example, constituted 
“the flat,’ and the short ones on your 
right or left were “wings.” Then a 
room could be no other shape than 
square or oblong, and the doors and 
windows had to be in certain specified 
places, no matter where they would 
have been in a real house. It is laugh- 
able now to consider how this purely 
physical condition limited the dramatist. 

At the present time the building of a 
house with “flats” is not unlike building 
one with cards. Each “flat” is placed 
where it is desired and held up from be- 
hind by a “brace,” one end of which is 
screwed to the setting and the other to 
the floor. That particular “flat” is then 
lashed to its neighbors with a “tab line,” 
much as you lace your shoes. When the 
walls have been constructed in this 
way, with doors and windows wherever 
they are wanted, a ceiling is lowered 
from the “fly-gallery,”’ and the dwell- 
ing is complete. If you are supposed 
to see a landscape through the window, 
a “drop” on which a landscape has 
been painted is lowered t’other side of 
the rear wall. An “interior backing,” 
representing the wall of another room, 
usually is in the form of a large screen 
standing behind the door where it is 
needed. Corners of this kind are illu- 
minated by “strip lights,” or electric 
lamps, placed on a strip of wood and 
nailed in place. 

Stage lighting has undergone a com- 
plete revolution in the past few years, 
the step from incandescent lamps to cal- 
ciums meaning even more than the step 
from gas to electric lamps. Formerly, 
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the illumination came from the foot- 
lights and the “borders” exclusively ; 
the sun rose and set directly overhead, 
in open defiance of the Copernican 
theory. Now the stage is full of minia- 
ture trap-doors, and to the metal be- 
‘neath these may be attached wires that 
will throw light from anywhere. 
There is a “bridge” in the ‘first en- 
trance” on the “prompt side,” on which 
sits a man with apparatus to reproduce 
almost any effect known to nature. 
You have seen the busy and important 
calcium-man in the dress-circle or the 
gallery, and, without doubt, you have 
observed that there is now very little 
to keep a good stage-manager from do- 
ing whatever he pleases with his elec- 
tricity. 

There are five classes of men at work 
on the stage, all under the direct super- 
vision of the master carpenter. The 
men in these classes are known as “‘fly- 
men,” “grips,” “clearers,” “property- 
men,” and electricians. Each of these 


has his own labor to accomplish, and 


goes at it without loss of time or re- 
gard to the others. The “flymen” lift 
and lower whatever hangs in the “flies.” 
The “grips” attend to any scenery that 
must be set up or taken down. The 
“clearers” carry away the furniture and 
accessories that have been used, and 
the “property-men” replace what the 
“clearers” have moved into the “prop- 
etty-room.” The work of the electri- 
cians has been explained. In_ these 
days of elaborate calcium effects, there 
must be one, or even two, men to a 
“lamp.” 

All‘these matters are attended to as 
though by machinery. When the cur- 
tain has fallen on the star’s last bow, 
the stage-manager cries “Strike!” This 
cry means labor trouble of a very dif- 
ferent sort from that usually created 
by a call to strike. The stage immedi- 
ately becomes a small pandemonium. 
The crew in the “fly-gallery” works like 
the crew on a yard-arm during a yacht 
race, hauling wildly at a greater num- 
ber of ropes than were ever on a ship. 
In consequence of their energy, trees 
and houses go into the air as though by 
magic. Samson wasn’t such a giant, 
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after all. He only pulled down a build- 
ing—these fellows pull buildings up! 
They are not mightier, however, than 
their colleagues, the “grips.” There 
walks a stalwart individual carrying a 
folded balcony or pushing along the 
whole side of a church. Another per- 
mits a porch to collapse and fall into his 
outstretched arms. How useful these 
“grips” would have been in San Fran- 
cisco! Meanwhile, the ‘“clearers” and 
“property-men” have been mixing 
things in great shape. The last act 
was an interior; the next is to be an 
exterior. Consequently, you note a fine 
spot of lawn growing directly under 
a horsehair sofa, and the trunk of a 
huge oak reclining affectionately 
against a chest of drawers. Gradually, 
the signs of indoor life disappear, and 
then suddenly, springing out of abso- 
lute chaos, vou see a forest or a broad 
public square. The “lamps” sputter 
a moment and then blaze up, bathing 
the scene in the warm red of sunset or 
in the cool blue of moonlight. ‘Sec- 
ond act!” screams the call-boy, running 
from dressing-room door to dressing- 
room door. The stage-manager presses 
a button connecting with a signal light 
in front of the orchestral conductor, 
and you hear the purr of the incidental 
music. He presses another button- 
once—twice. ‘Buzz!’ rattles 
thing in the “fly-gallery,” and “buzz!” 
again. The curtain soars aloft, and the 
play is continued. Everything has been 
done in perfect order. Even now the 
stage-manager stands in the “first en- 
trance,” pencil in hand, noting the exact 
moment at which the act began, the 
minute at which each song was sung, 
and how many encores it received. 
Here, omitting an ocean of details, 
you have the theater at a glance. I feel 
tempted, like the magician after he has 
garbled some explanation of a difficult 
trick, to say: “Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, you can go home and do it your- 
selves.” But you can’t. I couldn't. 
The millions of important trifles, the 
millions of quick decisions that must 
be made, and of clever things that must 
be done—these are the results of genius 
and work, and long, long experience. 


some- 








Some forgotten novelists. 


ago are never heard of to-day. 
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Those who wrote “best sellers” fifty years 
Winston Churchill’s new book, 


“Coniston,” is by all odds the best work he has ever done. “The Spur,” 
by G. B. Lancaster, a remarkably good imitation of Kipling. Other 
good stories are “Miss Frances Baird, Detective,” by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, and “‘A Diplomatic Adventure,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 


American boy is 
born into the belief, 
cherished by his par- 
ents, that he is des- 
tined to become Presi- 
dent of the United 
States. When he is 
old enough to think of 

such things he adopts the belief him- 
self, and clings to it until it fades to a 
more or less vague hope. But usually 
he outgrows it as surely as he outgrows 
other youthful illusions. 

In somewhat the same way that 
\merican citizenship looks forward to 
the Presidency, we may presume that 
authorship yearns for literary immor- 
tality; at any rate, authorship that is 
worthy of serious consideration. The 
majority of people who write may safe- 
ly be credited with an honorable ambi- 
tion to attain an excellence in their 
work which will entitle them to a per- 
manent place in literature. And _ this 
may be true even if we make the con- 
cession to the cynics that everybody 
works for a pecuniary reward. Other 
motives besides this one may exist, and 
are not to be disregarded. Illusions, 
even if they are vain, ought not to be 
discouraged, and, as a matter of fact, 
no one can predict with certainty that 
another’s ambitions are entirely futile. 
The conditions under which they are 
born and grow are too indefinite to be 
exactly valued. 


But, though one may continue to 
hope, the facts of the past, unfortunate- 
ly, only demonstrate that the fulfilment 
of the hope is as rare as many of the 
other good things in life. 

The class of authors who achieve any 
degree of success at all have, in most 
cases, to be satisfied with royalties and 
the appreciation of their contempora- 
ries. It is especially true of writers 
of fiction whose books generally enjoy 
a popularity that is extremely brief. 
Very few of the novels that, fifty or 
sixty years ago, numbered their readers 
by thousands, are in circulation nowa- 
days; indeed, it is safe to say that, with 
some comparatively insignificant excep- 
tions, the mass of twentieth-century 
readers of fiction never even heard the 
names of authors who were once popu- 
lar. 

Mary Howitt is probably not entire- 
ly forgotten, though it would be diffi- 
cult to recall anything that she wrote. 
If it were not that “The Diamond 
Lens” has recently been republished in 
a monthly magazine, and had earlier, 
in 1887, been published in book form 
with other stories, the name of Fitz- 
James O’Brien would, in all likelihood, 
have been wholly unfamiliar to-day. 
That his style is much the same as 
Poe’s, and that, in the opinion of many 
good judges, his work was as good, or 
nearly so, has not helped him. 

Among others, now forgotten, who 
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were well known years ago, are Agnes 
Strickland, whose reputation as the 
author of “Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,” has outlived her claims to popu- 
larity as a novelist; John Galt, Caro- 
line Derby, Catharine Sedgwick, Annie 
Thomas, Eliza Meteyard, Sarah S. 
Ellis, Countess of Blessington, Samuel 
Warren, and Edward Dutton Cook. It 
is interesting to note, by the way, that 
there has been no significant change in 
the proportion of women writers. 

Many of the books written by these 
people are of sufficient excellence to 
justify their claims to be taken serious- 
ly; they were not by any means all of 
them to be classed as literary rubbish. 
Why none of them have survived is a 
question that is not easy to answer, even 
if space permitted us to undertake it. 
Still greater difficulty surrounds the 
question which it suggests as to what 
novels of this day will survive the next 
fifty years. Any prediction is likely to 
result as disastrously as that of the rash 
individual who, long ago, expressed 
1900 “Swinburne’s 
name and works shall have perished 
from the memory of a better and purer 
age.” 


the hope that by 


xe ee 


Among a rather indifferent lot of 
spring and early summer novels, 
Winston Churchill’s new book, “Con- 
iston,” stands out prominently in al- 
most solitary excellence. It is published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

The story is as thoroughly “Ameri- 
can,” to use a term which has been 
much abused and little understood, as 
any fiction we have ever had. It is dis- 
tinctly more American than “David 
Harum,” because the latter presents 
merely a type of character—and rather 
poorly, it must be confessed—while 
“Coniston” not only does that, but de- 
scribes as well the development of one 
of our most cherished iastitutions. 

To those who know nothing of the 
powers and functions of the political 
‘Boss’—and this will include a great 
many people who think they know— 
“Coniston” will be a revelation. Mr. 
Churchill has manifestly obtained his 
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information on the subject at first 
hand; his descriptions of the methods 
by which the “Boss” secures and main- 
tains a dominating influence show the 
subject holds no mystery to him. The 
ris¢ of Jethro Bass, from the leadership 
of his native village to the absolute con- 
trol of the State, including governor 
and legislature, the effects of which 
were felt even in Washington, is set 
forth with such fidelity to actual condi- 
tions and in such detail, that the well- 
informed will: marvel and the uniniti- 
ated will be convinced. The modern 
“Boss” has his prototype, a man who 
won his position by means so similar 
to those of Jethro Bass, that it almost 
seems as though Mr. Churchill must be 
familiar with his career. The scene and 
most of the episodes of the book vary 
from the original, but in substance the 
growth of the two characters is the 
same, 

While Jethro Bass is the central fig- 
ure of the book, and while the story 
is principally his story, yet it does not 
lack interest in other ways. For in- 
stance, Jethro himself demonstrates 
that, in spite of his experiences in the 
warfare of politics, he is capable of 
very deep human sympathy when the 
appeal is made by Cynthia to his better 
side. Cynthia herself supplies the femi- 
nine element, and, of course, the love- 
story. 

The theme of the story, so far as it 
can be said to have one, is the corrup- 
tion of politics by the railroads, but it 
is not made prominent at the expense 
of the story. In our opinion, it is the 
best work Mr. Churchill has done; the 
best in every detail that goes to make 
a good novel. 


~ e & 


Of the phenomena of the literary 
world, perhaps the most extraordinary 
and deplorable is the vitality of the 
Kipling formula. A certain class of 
writers, mostly young and very promis- 
ing writers, for years has pinned, and 
to-day continues to pin, faith and future 
to the methods of the man the worship 
of whose genius was once a cult among 
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English-speaking readers. The Kipling 
style—by which is meant the style that 
animates and makes enduring such sto- 
ries as “The Man Who Would Be 
King” and “The Light that Failed”; 
in other words, his earlier manner—has 
been exhaustively analyzed by a legion 
of writers, analyzed and reduced to a 
formula after which all themes of 
strength and virility (the legion seems 
to believe) must be elaborated—else 
they must be condemned in advance as 
worthless. This is no new thing—the 
shadow of Scott (to quote but a single 
instance) lay across the ambitions of 
young writers for many a weary year. 
But it is a pity that this condition exists 
despite the warnings periodically enun- 
ciated by perspicuous reviewers. 

These reflections are evoked by a 
book of uncommon power and promise ; 
“The Spur,” by the non-committal Mr., 
Miss, or Mrs. “G. B. Lancaster,” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. For this story, 


which compels the reader’s attention 
and sympathy far more than does the 
majority of its class, is frankly; almost 
blatantly, constructed after the Kipling 


formula; and this will be, one fears, the 
single flaw in the enjoyment to be 
gained from a book which otherwise 
can be hardly too highly commended. 
The theme chosen by the author is re- 
markable for its strength and novelty; 
its development is entirely consistent ; 
the English is rousing and clean; and 
some of the descriptive passages fall 
little short of being magnificent. “G. 
3. Lancaster” contrives amazingly well 
to convey to one’s perceptions the 
strangeness, the enchantment that domi- 
nates the open, wild places of the earth. 
One is conscious of and exults with the 
author in the sweep of rough winds 
under flaming skies, the feverish breath 
that is exhaled by Sydney’s grim 
streets, the half-tamed, half-barbaric 
splendor and allurement of life upon 
‘the beaches of Samoan Islands. Raw 
passions illuminate the pages. A con- 
viction is forced upon one that life in 
the far islands is a crude thing, vivid 
and terrible. All is wonderfully well 
done—but nothing is original. The 
final situation seems unnecessarily of- 
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fensive and brutal and abrupt; perhaps 
it might ring true, were not one aware 
that no other ending were permissible 
under the Kipling formula. 

It is said to be the imitator’s fate to 
compass all the faults and none of the 
virtues of the imitated. But “G. B. 
Lancaster’ has succeeded in serving us 
with both in lavish measure. The story 
is very good Kipling; one could wish 
that the next from this pen might be 
equally good “Lancaster.” 


ese e 


“Red Saunders’ Pets and Other Crit- 
ters,” by Henry Wallace Phillips, is a 
collection of ten short stories, published 
by McClure, Phillips & Co. This book 
ought to be exempt from the prejudice 
that is supposed to be attached to vol- 
umes of short stories. We say “sup- 
posed” because we do not believe that 
there is a real foundation for thinking 
that there is any such feeling against 
collections of this kind. In cases in 
which the sales are poor, it will usually 
be found that the stories have been 
pretty thoroughly digested in serial 
form before book publication. 

Mr. Phillips’ Red Saunders tales, 
however, will bear reading more than 
once. Their humor is irresistible; he 
tells them, not because he is anxious 
to be funny, but because he cannot help 
it; he makes the reader feel that all his 
conceptions of a story spontaneously 
shape themselves in a humorous mold. 
The combination of Billy Quinn, Wind 
River Smith, and Red Saunders him- 
self, is by itself full of possibilities, and 
the addition of “The Pets”—a_ bob- 
cat, a hawk, and a bull snake—furnish 
all the entertainment that can reason- 
ably be expected. The Englishman’s 
bulldog brings things to a climax. 

Of the other stories, all of them 
good, the one entitled, “In the Absence 
of Rules” strikes us as the best; Foxey 
makes an irresistible appeal, even to 
those who are not fond of pork. 


He 


Reginald Wright Kauffman, the 
author of ‘Miss Frances Baird, De- 
tective,” L. C. Page & Co., is reported 
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to have said that there is a real Frances 
Baird, who is one of his best friends. 
If she is anything like what Mr. Kauff- 
man has described her to be in the 
story and in the dedication, he is fortu- 
nate in the possession of her friendship, 
for he has succeeded in making her ex- 
tremely attractive as a woman as well 
as skilful in her profession, a combina- 
tion that is supposed to be rare. 

The story is a good one, one of the 
best of the detective type. The char- 
acters are uniformly well drawn, the 
incidents of the plot are reasonable, the 
interest is well sustained, and the final 
solution, dramatic and unusual as it is, 
is plausible. One of the common de- 
vices of authors of detective stories is 
to attempt to mislead the reader by di- 
recting suspicion toward a wholly inno- 
cent person. It is a vain one, as veteran 
readers of detective fiction know only 
too well. In Mr. Kauffman’s story, 
while it is true that circumstances seem 
for a time to involve Lawrence Fred- 


ericks, not only as the murderer of 
young Jimmy Denneen, but as the thief 


who stole the diamond necklace, yet 
the author makes it plain to the reader, 
if not to the other characters, that it 
will be necessary to look elsewhere for 
the culprit. And wisely so we think, 
for the trick has been worn almost 
threadbare. 

Doubtless some readers will be dis- 
satisfied with the dénouement so far as 
it effects the future 6f Miss Baird her- 
self, Evelyn Bladesdell being the sort of 
girl she was, but when we consider her 
strength of character, any feeling of 
sympathy for her disappointment seems 
out of place. 

xe *& 


In describing the impressions made 
upon Gaston de Latour by “that hotly 
colored world of Paris,’ Walter Pater 
compares them to a “shaken tapestry.” 
The phrase is an apt summing up of 
most of Pater’s literary work. It is 
due to a vagueness of ideas, a failure 
to grasp firmly and present clearly the 
conceptions which the author seeks to 
convey. According to Mr. A. C. Ben- 
son, in his book on Walter Pater, pub- 
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lished by the Macmillan Company, the 
latter invariably produces just the ef- 
fects he sets out to produce; hence, if 
this estimate is accepted, his work must 
be classed as conscious, intentional im- 
pressionism. 

Pater delighted in thinking of him- 
self as a disciple of the cult of beauty, 
and, like the class to which he belonged, 
he made “beauty” an end in itself—a 
disintegrating influence—rather than an 
accessory and stimulus in the develop- 
ment of intellectual vigor. In spite of 
all his admirers may say, in spite of 
his own elevation of character, it is in- 
disputably true that there is the atmos- 
phere about everything he has written 
of lackadaisical moodiness that we have 
been taught to associate with the deca- 
dent in literature and art. The morbid 
fancies, the indistinct outlines, the ab- 
normal types—almost pathological at 
times—chiefly conspicuous in “Imag- 
inary Portraits,” but to be found, never- 
theless, in all of his writings, are any- 
thing but healthy. One cannot but feel, 
therefore, that his art is bad art, and 
must refuse to acquiesce in Mr. Ben- 
son’s attitude that Pater is exempt from 
criticism simply because of the skill 
with which he has worked out his con- 
ceptions. 

* * * 


There seems to be no reason why the 
multitudes of readers who were pleased 
with “Eben Holden” should not get 
equal satisfaction out of Mr. Bachel- 
ler’s new book, “Silas Strong, Emperor 
of the Woods,” published by Harper 
& Bros. One is no better and no worse 
than the other. As the author him- 
self says of his latest work: “It is in 
no sense a literary performance.” Ob- 
viously, however, he does not mean to 
be taken too literally, if we may judge 
by the gentle sarcasm with which he 
refers to his contemporaries. He re- 
fuses to share in their aim “to emulate 
or amend the work of the Creator”; 
his people, when urged by him “to speak 
and act in the fashion of most novels,” 
laugh, and seem ashamed of themselves 
—‘‘not for them are the narrow stage, 
the swift action, the fine-wrought chain 
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of artful incident that characterize the 
modern romance.” All of which is true 
enough, but not in the sense that Mr. 
Bacheller intends. 

The story is a rather pitiful exhibition 
of the self-complacency of mediocrity, 
as novels with a purpose are very apt 
to be. Setting out to right the wrong 
involved in the destruction of the for- 
ests by lumbermen and wood-pulp men, 
the author is manifestly thinking chiefly 
of repeating the success of “Eben 
Holden.” |Unconvinced himself, he 
fails to carry conviction to his readers 
of the reality of his characters or the 
incidents of his plot. 

Silas Strong, the woodsman of the 
Adirondacks, is the central figure of the 
story. Young Mr. Master and Edith 
Denmore supply the material for a love- 
story, and the Migleys, representing the 
manufacturing element, are the villains 
of the plot. 

es FF 


One would hardly expect a detective- 
story from Doctor S. Weir Mitchell, 
sup- 
“A Diplomatic Adventure,” 
published by -the Century Company, 
cannot be so classified. If, however, it 
is not one of that type, it is an extreme- 
ly good substitute. 

Doctor Mitchell has chosen as the 
notif for his tale the desire prevailing, 
during our Civil War, in official circles 
in Europe to intervene between the 
North and the South for the purpose 
of effecting the permanent separation 
of the two sections. The _ historical 
facts attending an international crisis 
of that sort are always stimulating to 
the imagination, and supply extremely 
good material for a romance. Mr. Op- 
penheim has given us a recent instance 
in his excellent story, “A Maker of His- 
tory.””’ And Doctor Mitchell has writ- 
ten an effective story of the same kind, 
going perhaps a little further than is 
warranted by authentic, historical data 
in actually describing the plans formu- 
lated, and on the point of execution for 
such intervention, These plans were, 
of course, frustrated, and the interest of 
the story lies chiefly in the narration 


and indeed, strictly speaking, we 


pose that 
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of the narrow chances by which the 
French and English Governments were 
checkmated and the catastrophe avoided 
by a woman’s quick wit. 

The action centers principally at the 
quarters of the American legation in 
‘aris, and is detailed by Greville, one 
of the attachés, who, with Captain Mer- 
ton, an American officer on furlough, 
was fortunate enough to be of material 
assistance to one of their country- 
women. Together they managed to 
overcome all the resources of the 
French officials, one result among oth- 
ers being the happy union of Captain 
Merton and Madame Bellegarde. 


es ee SF 


I'rancis Metcalfe offers, in his book, 
“Side-Show Studies,” published by the 
Outing Company, an agreeable varia- 
tion of what has come to be the con- 
ventional animal story. So many auth- 
ors have, since Kipling gave his jungle 
stories to the world, undertaken to 
write tales of animals afflicted with the 
power of speech—as though there were 
not more than enough talking done by 
humans—that it is a relief to read a 
book on the subject that narrates rea- 
sonably credible episodes of animal 
life. 

Mr. Metcalfe has put together a se- 
ries of stories told in the Arena at 
Dreamland by “the Proprietor,” whom 
we are presumably at liberty to identify 
with Bostock. What he has to say is 
supplemented by more or less extrava- 
gant accounts, by the press-agent, of 
his adventures as the part owner, with 
“a guy named Merrit,” of various side- 
The humor of the latter is de- 
signed to relieve the tension of the 
Proprietor’s exciting descriptions. 

The lions and tigers and venomous 
snakes naturally are most stimulating 
to the imagination, and therefore supply 
most of the interest of the book. Some 
curious facts are detailed, among them 
that which provokes the Proprietor to 
talk about “The Animal Barometer.” 

Not the least attractive feature of the 
book is the series of characteristic illus- 
trations by Oliver Herford. 


shows. 
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“The Lady, of the Decoration,” by 
Frances Little, published by the Cen- 
tury Company, is a collection of letters 
written to a friend in Kentucky by a 
young widow who has gone out to 
Japan to establish a kindergarten at- 
tached to a missionary station. We are 
given to understand that Frances Little 
is not the author’s real name, and after 
reading the book we can appreciate and 
sympathize with her desire to remain 
incognito, especially if, as has been inti- 
mated, the letters are genuine. 

We are allowed to gather from the 
confidences imparted to her corre- 
spondent, that the bereavement which 
restored her to a condition of single 
blessedness was very much in the na- 
ture of a happy release. From her ac- 
count of the matter we are given to 
understand that married life was not 
for her a “grand sweet song.” What 
baseness the man was guilty of is not 
disclosed, but on general principles we 
may be sure that the estimate she gives 
of him was correct. Anyway, he being 
dead, she has the stage to herself, as in 
all probability she would if he were 
alive. 

On the other hand, one is tempted 
to conclude that the dead husband may 
possibly be more of a subject for our 
congratulations than the man who at 
the end of the book had the temerity 


to take his place. Unfortunately for 
those who are inclined to judge only 
after hearing both sides, the man’s ac- 
count of his conjugal difficulties is in- 
accessible. 


ee 


Important New Books. 


“Bess of the Woods,” 
Harper & Bros, 
“The Bottom of the Well,” 
ham Adams, G. W. Dillingham Co. 
“The Sphinx’s Lawyer,” Frank 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
“The Doomsman,” Van 
Harper & Bros. 
“Bembo,” Bernard Capes, E. P. 
Co. 
“Superseded,” 
a 


Warwick Deeping, 
Frederick Up- 
Danby, 
Tassa Sutphen, 
Dutton & 


May Sinclair, Henry Holt 


“Sirocco,” Kenneth Brown, Mitchell Ken- 
nerly. 
“Sandy from the Sierras,” 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 
“R. Holmes & Co.,’ 
Harper & Bros. 
“The Bridal of Anstace,” 
frey, John Lane Co. 
“Samantha vs. Josiah,” 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
“The Story of Paul Jones,” 
Lewis, G. W. Dillingham Co. 
“Days with Walt Whitman,” 
penter, Macmillan Co. 
“Magic Casements,” 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
“The Colonel of the 
Reed Scott, J. B. 


Richard Barry, 
* John Kendrick Bangs, 
Elizabeth God- 
Marietta Holley, 
Alfred Henry 
Edward Car- 
Arthur Shearly Cripps, 


Red Huzzars,” 
Lippincott Co. 


John 
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ARMOUR & COMPANY 


Why “Armour” Insures Quality 








- a generation the name of Armour & Company 

has stood alone at the top among purveyors of meats 
and meat products. Each year has made its position 
more secure. This pre-eminence is no accident. The 
Armour food-producing plants are six of the largest, 
cleanest and best equipped of the kind in the world. 
Their products have been approved by the housewives 
of the world through forty years of continuous use. 


And they get better every year. 


Armour food products always have been sold on their 
merits. They are as good today as they were yesterday. 
They will be better tomorrow if we can make them so. 


Pastry Made Perfect 


@ For making biscuits that will “melt in the mouth,” for pastry, for every 
“shortening”’ purpose, there is nothing like Armou.’s “Simon Pure” Leaf 
Lard. This is so because it is a spectal lard. 
It is made entirely of selected, flaky kidney 
fat, rendered in open kettles to remove oily 
indigestible substances. This pure lard —the 
very “cream of lard’’—is as sweet and clean 
and as easily digested as the best butter. It 
is the cheapest lard in the long run, because 
there is no risk and no waste in using it. 


While it may cost a few cents more than other lards, the saving in unspoiled 
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ARMOUR & COMPANY--Continued 


cookery can be counted in dimes and dollars. But be sure to look for the 
label— Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. 


Savory “‘Extract’’ Soups 


@ Rich, meaty, wholesome, and palate-tempting soups—soups that nourish 
and delight. without overheating—are best made with Armour’s Extract of 
Beef. It imparts that flavory, savory 
quality, without which soups are weak, 
watery, tasteless and insipid, because 
it is the best extract of the best beef— 
a pure, wholesome, concentrated stock 
packed in convenient jars for house- 
hold use. It is also invaluable to the 


housewife for restoring the original 


juices and flavor to recooked meats, 
and giving vegetables a snap and flavor 
obtained in no other way. 
@ “CULINARY WRINKLES,” a little cook book written by Mrs. Ida M, 
Palmer, tells of scores of appetizing ways in which Armour’s Extract may be 
used. It will be mailed free on request. 


The Armour brands are standard 
wherever meat food products are known 


Wafer Sliced ‘‘Star’’ Bacon 


@. The bacon that cooks crisp without scorching— Armour’s “Star” Sliced 
Bacon (in tins or glass jars). For breakfast, it wakes up the appetite and stimu- 
lates digestion, as well as nourishes. It is “Star” 

bacon, in the first place, a selected, special-cure 

bacon. Then, for putting into jars or tins, 

choice strips of ‘Star’ quality are chosen and 

sliced to uniform thinness, These slices are 

again sorted and carefully packed and then 

sealed in air tight tins or jars. You thus get 4 

the very choicest bits of bacon from the * 

largest bacon producing establishment in the world. Armour’s “Veribest” Sliced 
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Dried Beef (in glass jars or tins) is produced by a similar system of selecting, 
sorting and packing. , 


Meats for Emergencies 


@ What mother’s preserves were when “company” came, Armour’s “ Veri- 
best” canned meats are for the luncheon, tea, picnic, or other emergency. 
They are dainty and toothsome and 

always ready, saving time and kitchen 

worry. 

@ Meats for the “Veribest” brand are 

carefully selected and are all rigorously 

inspected; seasonings are absolutely 

pure; perfect vacuum-process canning, 

with thorough cooking and sterilizing 

completes their preparation. Sugges- calidad aie weataiail 

tions, directions and recipes on the 
back of each can-wrapper will help you make “Veribest” a source of never 
ending satisfaction to family and guests. Here are some of the ready-to-serve 
delicacies put up under the “ Veribest” brand: 


Ox Tongue Corned Beef Pork and Beans 
Boneless Pigs Feet Boned Chicken Vienna Sausage 
Veal Loaf Compressed Ham MHamburger Steak 


Armour products represent forty 
years of successful experience 


“The Ham What Am” 


@ That line always means Armour’s “Star” Ham, the most delicately flavored 


and delicious ham ever produced. 
The reasons for its supreme excel- 
lence: To receive the “Star” brand, 
a ham must come from a young but 
fully developed and moderately fat 
corn fed “barrow” hog, and it must 


weigh not Jess than eight nor more than twenty pounds. Only about one ham 
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out of every fifteen produced in the Armour plants comes up to these require- 
ments. But that one is “just right”—meat fine and firm, juicy and tender, thin 
skinned and with fat and lean perfectly proportioned—in other words, an Ar- 
mour’s “Star” Ham. Then special curing and smoking add the characteristic 


flavor. For breakfast—a slice with new laid eggs — it’s a dish for the epicure, 


** Specializing ’’ is the up-to-date 
method of getting the best results 


“IF IT’S ‘ARMOUR’S’ IT’S O. K.” 


@ The “Armour way” of specializing has put Armour products in 
a class by themselves and keeps them there. Each food producing 
department, in all of the six plants, is in charge of a specialist. His 
sole object is to make the product of his department—whether it be 
an extract, a ham, a lard, or a canned meat—+he dest of its class in the 
world. Quality is the first consideration. After forty years of effort 
and vast expenditure to put their products at the top in reputation 
and quality, Armour & Company cannot afford to let them deteriorate 
—cannot afford to put their name on anything but the best. The 
result is that “Armour” is quoted around the globe as a guaranty 


of quality. 


The name on the label is, after all, the best guaranty of the quality 
of any article of commerce. In food products, ‘‘Armour”’ will 


continue to be, as it has been in the past, the synonym of quality. 








ARMOUR & COMPANY 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA ; SIOUX CITY 


KANSAS CITY EAST ST. LOUIS FORT WORTH 
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The Making of a Man 


A Hint to the Poorly Paid. 


Successful, valuable work, whether physical or mental, depends 
A ’ J 5) 
upon your thinker—your power to concentrate, and to act. 


A man succeeds in measure as he 1s fitted for his work. 
Keen, active brain, and steady, reliable nerves to carry out its 
orders, depend upon the kind of food you eat. 


Literally millions of successful workers in all parts of the world 
have found by trial that 


Grape-Nuts 


is the perfect food that makes and keeps them sturdy, and able to 
command money, fame and power. 


“There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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‘HAS THE & , 
STRENGTH OF *; 
GIBRALTAR 
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The Harvest Will Be Certain 


If you take out an Endowment or Life Policy in The Prudential. ‘You can thus 
save small sums, and assure yourself, or family, a substantial income at a later date, 
when most needed. 

Every year The Prudential is paying out Millions of Dollars of Life Insurance to 
policyholders who are reaping the Harvest of their forethought. This money is being 
used to support families, educate children, furnish business capital and provide incomes. 

You wish to reap the BEST harvest for yourself? Write The Prudential to-day. 
At has something interesting to tell you. Address Dept. 90 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. 4. 
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Means something when the beer 
is Schlitz. 
For fifty years, Schlitz beer has 


been unique for its purity. We have 


adopted every idea, every invention 


that could aid to this end. Today, 


more than half the cost of our 





brewing is spent to insure that 
Schlitz beer shall be pure. 

Yet to ask means to get in-—— 

instead of a 

common 


beer. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or 
crown ts branded Schlitz. 


he Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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Sold at all Founts - 5¢ With the Spirit of 


Carbonated ir in | Bottles ba tt QUTIN Gs j 
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ALWAYS A 
FAVORITE 











SOCKS 


SEND FOR NEW COLORED CATALOGUE — IT’S FREE 


HEAP socks are expensive at any price, keeled socks are sold at honest prices 
and are most economical to buy and wear because they are made of finest 
selected yarns, the colors are permanent, guaranteed not to run, crock, or 

fade, comfortable because they are knit to the shape of the foot and are not stretched 
over boards, as many inferior imitations. 
Twenty-nine years the standard of excellence. 

When buying, look for the trade-mark “ Sasi ” stamped on the toe. 

Beautiful catalogue showing many attractive styles in colors, free for the asking. 

We want your dealer to supply you. If unobtainable, we will send them any- 

— in the U. S., delivery charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 25c. per pair, 6 pairs 
in box, $1.50. 


Style 19S9. Our famous Snowblack. Style 3S8. Rich navy blue. 
** 19F20. Black, with embroidered cardinal fig- “© 5P14. Black and cardinal mixture outside, car- 
ures. dinal inside. 
= 5P1. Oxford mixture, pure white inside. “ 9S2. Dark tan for russet shoes. 


This assortment of cottons will be found most attractive and up to date. 
THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 30 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. © q 
y 
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THE ONLY 
GENUINE 


VICHY 


Bottled at the 


NATURAL [= 


SPRINGS in 


Which have 
no medicinal 
Properties, 
Analysis made 
by Fraser & Co. 
Sth Ave., N. Y., 
shows Syphon 
Vichy tobe only 
Croton water 


France. Never \ Ganairs | charged with 


soldinSyphons 


MTHS cas. 


SSS 


Sold in Pints and Quarts only 


CELESTINS 





_ the Alps 
in Quality”’ 


A palatable and por- 
table food for *ravel- 
ers, campers, sea- 
goers. Hunger-satis- 
fying, health -sus- 
taining and does 
not create thirst. 
Once taste 
PETER’S 

and you'll know it 


in the dark. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
SOLE IMPORTERS ~ 
New YORK 











Hotel 
Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management as the 


Hotel St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention 
to small details that have made the 
“St. Denis” famous among the older 
New York hotels is now duplicated 
in the very center of the shopping and 
theatre district. 


The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 


Rooms $2 and upwards. 
With bath $3.50 and upwards. 


Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$6 and upwards. 


The Martinique restaurants have 
already become famous for their ex- 


cellence of cuisine and service. 








Wm. Taylor & Son 


Proprietor? 
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[PEARLINE RINSES| 
imore quickly easily — 
iperfectly than bar soap, 
leaving no trace of| 


Soap, Alkali, Odor or Dirt} 





A Daily Shave for a Y 
An actual fact proved by 


{DELICATE FABRICS 
yes, even Silks and Laces 


are best washed with 


| PEARLINE 


nost easily, most safely 
washed too; the DIRT 
idisappears in the RINS- 
ING. Can't you imagine all 
kinds of SAVINGS when| 
(THERE'S NO RUBBING, 


WITHOUT 
STROPPING 


ear for Less Than 2c. a Week Ze 
nearly ONE MILLION satisfied 


users of the Gillette Safety Razor, who find it a great 
SAVER and the GREATEST SHAVER. 


Denver, Colo., «May 15, 1906. Actual 


GILLETTE SALES CO., size of 
Gentlemen—I am glad to be anenthusiastic user of your razor. oe GILLETTE 

The twenty blades have given me over 540 shaves, and I have fi 

had the pleasure of creating about seven pleased new users of i SAFETY 


your razor. 
THOUSANDS 


With each razor are 12 double-edged blades, each blade good for an average 


{Name furnished on application.) Hi RAZOR 


OF SIMILAR LETTERS ON FILE. 
ready for 


of more than 20 shaves. No Stropping, No Honing; Always Sharp. use 
When dulled, insert a new blade. New blades 5 cents each. 


Sold in Drug, Hardware and Cutlery stores everywhere. If your dealer 
won’t supply you order direct. 


PRICES:—Triple silver-plated 


Triple 
set with 12 blades, $5; Standard combination set with Shaving Silver 


Brush and Soap in triple silver-plated holders, $7.50. 10 double-edged blades, 50c. 
Illustrated booklet and details of our Special Trial Offer mailed free. Plated 


Gillette Sales Compa 


ny, 255 Times Bidg., New York. 


Gillette Se 


NO STROPPING.NO HONING ie WAt) @ 
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Ainslee’s for October 


““THE HRMAGA ZINE .FHAT EN TERTALNS** 








Although the Autumn is not altogether a season of regrets yet 
there are probably only a very few people who can look back upon 
their summer-time diversions without feeling a bit sobered by the 
reflection that their play-time has passed. 

AINSLEE’S for October will be, for its readers, a reminder that an 
abundance of entertainment may be had in the midst of the serious 
business of the winter months. 

This number will bring to a close MAY SINCLAIR’S great 
serial story, “Audrey Craven.” 

Another climax will be reached in the concluding story of the 
racing series by W. A. Fraser. This is “A Race Card.” 

There can be no question of the warmth of the welcome which 
will be given to Joseph C. Lincoln and his story, “The Changing 
Years.” 

Francis Metcalfe will contribute an absorbing mystery story in 
“The Rest of a Stormy Petrel.”’ 

Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, who is known to all magazine readers, 
will have a fascinating story, “Folly Farm,” told in her best style. 

A child's story for grown-ups, a type which is growing in popu- 
larity, will be Marion Hill’s “When She Was An Only Boy.” It is as 
fine and true in humor as it is in pathos. 

The novelette will tell of some rather novel phases of society life. 
It is “A Maid and Her Money,”’ by Alice Duer Miller. 

Other short stories will be by Anne O’Hagan, T. W. Hanshew, 
Anne Warner, Theodosia Garrison, Constance Smedley and 
Pearl Humphrey. 

Of the two essays one will be ot: “Born Chaperons,” by Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe, and the other on “The Forgotten Upper Ten Thousand,” 
by Weymer Jay Mills, author of ‘‘Caroline of Cortlandt Street.” 

Channing Pollock will contribute an interesting discussion of 
the prospects of the theatrical season. 


Price, 15 cents per copy ; subscription, $1.80 per year. 








AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., 15th Street and Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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In Partnership 
With Nature 


She provides us with the best— on her part. 

We give this best the treatment it deserves—on our part. 

We are just as careful as you can be in the selection of 
soup materials. 

We say this thoughtfully. 

We can no more ame f to be careless in such a vital matte: 
than you can. 

‘What influences you influences us. 

You want purity;—nothing could be more pure than the in- 
gredients we use, for we get them from the farmers at first-hand. 

You want quality;—well, we give it to you. 

You look for freshness. So do we—and get it, too; and 
preserve it by turning it promptly into 


As to cleanliness, this is so vital that it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
that point. 

Sanitary conditions;—we surround ourselves with these absolutely. 

We go beyond them; 

We add the scientific element. F 

Naturally, this will be absent in most homes, for it demands a rigid, exact 
system, which must be in charge of trained skill. ; 

If you only had the time to look us over, you would see all this. 

You are welcome at any day of the year, and at any hour of the day. 

Remember, too, that all you have to do is 


Just add hot water and serve 


And that instant any one of our twenty-one kinds of soup is ready. 
One 10-cent can makes sufficient for the average family 


Joseph Campbell Company 
21-41 River Street 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


We have a little book which tells you where we get our materials, how we use them, and 
what care we take. The process is illustrated. This book contains, besides, sixteen groups of 
cunning children, beautifully lithographed in colors. This will be sent free of charge upon 
feceipt of a postal with your name and address. Ask for Booklet 99. 


When Bridget quits to wed ber steady, 
Why, what's the odds >? Here’s something ready. 
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Is the letter of Open for Engagement 


Y reason of serious complications in their business, 

= The Hayner Distilling Company, whose Advertis. 

me ing Manager I have been for a five years, have 

discontinued their advertising, and naturally, where 

there is no advertising, no manager is needed, 

Hence, as soon as I can close the affairs in my de- 

artment, which will be about August 15th next, 
will be open for engagement. 

Can YOU use the services of one who has had 18 

years of varicd experience in all that the Science of 

Advertising implies? 


MY RECORD 


After five years of newspaper work, I became Ad- 
vertising Manager of the onarch Cycle Mfg. Co., 
back in the early nineties, bringing the “Monarch” 
from obscurity and small sales up to one of the best 
known and largest selling bicycles in the world. 

From bicycles I went to soap and, for the next five 
Tail years, was Advertising Manager of the N. K. Fairbank 

aulors Company, advertising such well-known products as 
Teachers Gold Dust Washing Powder, Fairy Soap and Cottolene, 
Telegraphers generally conceded to be among the best exploited 
Telecraph Edit sroprietary articles on the market. The present Fair- 

elegraph Haitors sank advertising is practically a continuation of my 
Train Men 1 work. 
Typewriters My next engagement was my present one. If you 
The Percil for YOU ? would know how well I have served The Hayner 
ae Perch SOF Distilling Company, nearly doubling their business in 
my second year, write them, for I would prefer to 
" ; have them tell the whole story. It’s a record thatI 

No matter what your line of work, there am proud of. 

is a lead pencil made especially for you. Just in the prime of life and backed by 18 years of 
f 














Dixon’s Pencil Guide will direct you to that experience in all phases of Advertising, I am qualified 
particular pencil. It is #adexed by vocations. ‘o do — wor —_ ever ge | I a ieie ual 

x let . to the page and ike to have my conscientious and result-bringing 
ye pad ge . okie tes toe A. chon. efforts put behind YOUR business, write me. 


If your dealer doesn't keep Dixcn’s Pencils, send Advertising Manager T. W. CROSBY, 


6 cents for samples, worth doubl hi ° 
phenacetin r ee The Hayner Distilling Company. Dayton, 0. 
Dept. A.Z., Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Home Address—226 North Boulevard, Dayton, Ohio. 














P| LEARN |r 
| 2 Bookkeeping ii iF 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS ? Would you obtain a good paying position or secure an increase in 

salary? Would you possess the capacity that directs and controls 
large business enterprises? A knowledge of accounts increases your opportunities a hundredfold. Our method excels all others. You can 
learn quickly at your own home without loss of time or ow We guarantee it. No trouble to master bookkeeping when a bookkeeper 


teaches it. The author of our works is an expert accountant; he has kept and audited books for the largest corporations in the world. 

A GREAT BOOK FREE. “How to din i ** is the title of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping and business. It 
tells of the best system of accounts in the world. It explains how you can make more money and better 

your position in life. It is just the book for beginners. It is invaluable to bookkeepers and accountants. To advertise our system and other 


books, we propose to give away 5,000 copies of this book absolutely free. This offer is positively genuine and without any condition whatever. 
Simply send your name and address and receive the book without cost. A postal card will bring it. Address, 





TOA 


SMALL POSITION ? 


LEARN HOW TO MAKE FROM $3.000 TO $10,000 YEARLY IN THE 


REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 
We will teach you the REAL ESTATE, GENERAL BROKERAGE and IN- 
SURANCE BUSINESS by mail. This is your opportunity to succeed without 
capital. 

y our system you can learn the business and make money in a few weeks 
without interfering with your present occupation. All graduates appointed 
representatives of leading international brokerage companies who will furnish 
choice salable real estate and investments, co-operate with and help you to 

make a large steady income. Our co-operative methods insure larger and steadier profits than ever before. 
Full course in Commercial Law given free to every real estate student. Every business man should have this course. 
Free Book is valuable and interesting and tells how you can succeed. 
THE CROSS CO., 248 Reaper Block. Chicago 
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BEATEN ROUND 
THE WORLD 


The Rice of the Valiant Jap-—The Oats of the Canny Scot— 
The Rye of the Swarthy Teuton-—The White Flour of the 
Pale-faced American 

all give way to SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT, the food that 
builds muscle, bone and brain,—the food that contains all the 
strength-giving elements in the whole wheat berry made digestible by 
the shredding process. 


SHREDDED WHEAT contains more nutriment than meat and 
is more easily digested. It is made in the cleanest and most hygienic 
industrial building on the continent—no “secret process ’’—our plant 


is open to the world—nearly 100,000 visitors last year—YOU are 
invited to visit “The Home of Shredded Wheat.” 


A Food to Grow On, to Work On, to Live On 


SHREDDED WHEAT is made in two forms,—BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The BISCUIT 
is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for any meal in combination 





with fruit or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT wafer, 
crisp, nourishing and appetizing. Delicious as a Toast with butter or with cheese or 
preserves. The “Vital Question Cook Book’’ is sent free. 


250,000,000 Shredded Wheat Biscuits Sold Last Y ear. 


THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 


Nismesa 3 % tre j 
Niagara Falls, N. Y Its All in the Shreds 
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* FIDELITY BND CASUBLTY 60. 


OF NEW YORK 


1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1906 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 














FIDELITY “Tt i tretch of one’s imagination t that the FIDELITY AND 

requires no stretch of one’s imagination to say e 
LIABILITY CASUALTY CO. has been a leader in casualty underwriting, and that its stal- 
ACCIDENT wart growth is in a large measure due to the policy of the management of 
pang ge ogee studying the needs of the public and supplying the demands for various lines of 
HEALTH casualty insurance at adequate rates. There is no experiment about the com- 
STEAM BOILER| p@ny. Its management may be depended upon to co-operate in what are deemed 
to be the best interests of casualty underwriting, and at the same time will not 
ELEVATOR hesitate to stand alone in what it believes to be a right position. A builder 
PLATE GLASS | 224 not a demoralizer in the workshop of casualty underwriting may be truly 
TO said of the FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO.’’—The Insurance Advocate, 
BURGLARY May, 1906. 


FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 














CAPITAL, = $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - 8$1,993,361.71 


DIRECTORS: 
DUMONT CLARKE, A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, W.EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
ALFRED W. HOYT, Ww. G. LOw, HENRYE.PIERREPONT, GEO. F. SEWARD, 
J. G. McCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 


oO is pleasant, absorbing, clean, work. It will pay you well and there isa 
simple imexpensive way to master this subject. Why not grasp this 


opportunity to better yourself? We will advise you at our expense, 
Simply clip this advertisement, mail it to us, and receive free our 200 
and more is being made in 


page hand-book descri: ing our 60 courses in 


NEVADA MINING STOCKS ENGINEERING 


Let us help you. Write to-day 

















Greatest excitement since 1849. Manhattan, Bullfrog, Goldfield American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill 
and Tonopah districts are all booming. People who know this new thins. Gane ¥ , ¢ 
mining country and existing conditions say the boom has only Ains. Sept.) 
just begun. Now is your time to buy for large profits before prices 
go up on the jump and get too high. We know of one very prom 
ising stock that can be had at 25 cts. per share if bought at once. 

The allotment offered at this price is small and will no doubt be e our wn oss 
snapped up quickly, as the prospects seem good to make 100 per 
cent profit or more within 90 days. Other stocks from 5 cts. to 50 MANY MAKE 2,000.00 A YEAR. You have 
ets. per share. Send for free illustrated Nevada prospectus, maps the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at 
and full information. Home. We tell you how. Money coming in daily. 
Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
UNION SECURITY CO., at once for our “ Starter” and FREE particulars. 
347 Caff Bidg., Ca ICACO, ILL. N.S. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 





























For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A_ scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


ae angnam, Ale. Dwight, It. St. Louis, Mo. Columbus. 0. Pittabure, Pa. 
San Franciaco, Cal. Marion, Ind. 2808 Locuat St. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. “© 4246 Fifth Ave. 
West Haven, Conn. Lexington, Mana. North Conway, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. 

211 N. Capitol St. Grand Rapids, Mich. White Plains, N. Y. 


Providence, R. I. 
812 N. Broad st. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 
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“LITHOLIN” 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are waterproofed linen 
Wrinkles and frayed edges im- 
possible, 
Always fresh—alwavs stiff. 
_ When soiled vou can clean them 
ina moment with a damp cloth. 
All shapes and sizes 


At collar shops or of us. 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
2 Waverly Place, New York 








/* JEWSBURY & BROWNS 


ORIENT. 


TCOTH PASTE 





Will Make Your Teeth Pearly White and Sound. 


Removes Tartar, Preserves the Gums. 


ENGLAND’S FAVORITE DENTIFRICE 


100 Years in Use 


Imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 
Contains the most valuable vegetable antisep- 


tics for cleansing the mouth. 


At all good stores —Sold in Pots and Tubes. 


F. R. ARNOLD & CO., New York. ——s IMPORTING 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago. AGENTS 











EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC 


Like every other part of the body, the 
scalp has its ailments and diseases— 
making the hair thin, brittle and life- 
less, which is not only annoying, but 
detracts so much from the personal 
appearance. 

ED. PINAUD’S EAU DE 
QUININE HAIR TONIC has been 
successfully used by people of refine- 
ment for over 100 years in treating 
dandruff, which is the origin of most 
diseases of the hair. It is a true hair 
preserver—a hair revitalizer. It opens 
the pores of the scalp, stimulates the 
hair follicles, revives the half-dead 
hair and 


REMOVES ALL THE 
CAUSES OF DANDRUFF. 


FOR 10 CENTS (to pay postage and packing) we 
will send a liberal sample bottle 
of either ED. PINAUD'S EAU DE QUININE or 
ED. PINAUD'S LILAS DE FRANCE VEGETAL— 
women of refinement consider 
ED. PINAUD VEGETAL a 
delightful perfume for the 
handkerchief, for the atomi- 
zer, the bath and general toilet 
uses. Itis also recognized by 
men everywhere as the one 
specific emollient for use after 
shaving. 

WRITE TO-DAY and please 

mention your dealer's name. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
z= ae Dept. 55 
American Offices of == ED’ PN ORK 
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How I Grew Tall. 


A Startling Story Which Will In- 
terest All Who Are Short. 


The Height of Either Sex Can Quickly Be 
Increased From Two to Five inches— 
These Marvelous Results Can Be Accom- 
plished at Home Without the Knowledge 
of Your Most Intimate Friends. 


THE FREE BOOK TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 


MR. K. LEO MINGES. 

Inventors, scientists and physicians have for years 
been trying to find some method whereby the height 
of an individual could be increased, and up to the last 
few years have met with failure. It remained for a 
comparatively young man, Mr. K. Leo Minges by 
name, to discover what so many others had failed 
to do. 

Mr. Minges resides in Rochester, N. Y., and has de- 
voted the best part of his life in studying and experi- 
menting on the Cartilage, and his great efforts have 
at last been crowned with success. A large company, 
composed of Rochester’s leading citizens, has been 
formed for the purpose: of placing Mr. Minges’ discov- 
ery and inventions before the public, so that now it is 
possible for any lady or gentleman who is short to 
increase her or his height from two to five inches. 
These results are absolutely guaranteed. 

Mr. Minges has successfully used his method on him- 
self, and has grown from a short, stunted boy to a 
handsome, robust man of six feet one inch in height. 
Thousands of people living in all parts of the world 
are using his method with equally startling results. 
Let us send you the absolute proof of the above state- 
ments. We have just issued a beautifully illustrated 
book entitled ‘“‘How to Grow Tall,’”’ which contains in- 
formation that will surprise you. Ten thousand of 
these remarkable books will be given away absolutely 
free of charge in order to introduce them. If you fail 
to receive a copy you will always regret it. This 
great book tells how Mr. Minges made his wonderful 
discovery. It tells how you can increase your height 
and build up the entire system. It contains the pic- 
tures and statements of many who have used this 
method. After you receive the book you will thank us 
the longest day you live for having placed within 
your reach this great opportunity. 

Remember, a postal card will bring it to your very 
door, all charges prepaid. All correspondence strictly 
confidential and sent in plain envelopes. If you wish 
a free copy of this book and the proof of our claims, 
write to-day. Address the Cartilage Co., 89M, Unity 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1875. 


A RECORD OF 3i YEARS 


of successful treatment of the 


DRUG wo LIQUOR HABITS 


THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 
Sanatorium at Lebanon, Ohio. Fine location. Large grounds. Easibh 
reached by train and electric cars from Cincinnati. 30,000 cases om 
No restraint. Rates rensonable, Cure guaranteed, 


HOME If it is not convenient to take treatment 
TREATMENT. 


at the Sanatorium, write us for our Home 

Remedy that has cured thousands whe 
could not come and who had failed elsewhere. Each individual case 
comes under the direct personal supervision and care of our Physicians. 
Write for our booklet of testimonials and full information. 


THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. Dept. $ 5, Lebanon, Ohio 


DEAFNESS 
**The Morley Phone’’ 


Aminiature Telephonefor 
the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over tifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises. 
There are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited, 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72 
31 South 16th Street, Philadeiphia 


4 U N iO N Sy RELIEVED 
and CURED 
Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
‘oes Straightened by 


Achfeldt’s (Patent) “Perfection” Toe Spring 


Worn at night without inconvenience, with auxiliary 
appliances for day use. Sent on approval Money 
refunded if not entirely satisfactory 

USE MY IMPROVED INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER 
for ‘Flat Foot” and broken-down instep Tell me 
your foot troubles. It will ease your mind; I will ease 
your feet. Send outline of foot Full particulars, 
and advice FREE, in plain sealed envelope 

ACHFELDT’S UNIVERSAL FOOT POWDER 
A boon for tired, tender, perspiring, swollen, smarting feet. 
Deodorant, Antiseptic. Send for FREF sample 


M. Achfeldt, Dept. C.L. 163 W. 234 St., New York 


TELEGRAPHY—— 


appeals to the young mag not onlv as a profitable field of work but as & 
study full of fascination. Some of America’s greatest men starte| their 
careers as telegraphers. Why not let us show you how to prepare your- 
self for a better paving position. Merely clip this advertisement mail it 
to us and receive free our 200 page hand-book describing our 
COURSE IN TELEGRAPHY 

and 60 others including Telephony, Electrical Engineering and en- 
gineering in all its branches. 

American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Il. 
(Ains. Sept.) 
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Hair on the Face 


neck ano arms! Sunburi, Poison Ivy, 


the. Most Delicate Skin. 
In compounding an incomplete 


mixture was accidentally spilled . 

on the back of the hand, and on ric ed 

washing afterward it was discov- 9 
ered that the hair was completely 

removed We named the new discovery 


mnt ODEN E*..”| Mosquito Bites, Etc. 


magic IT CANNOT FAI ° Modene supercedes electroly- 
sis. Used by tet of refinement, and recommended by 


all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in quickly relieved by 


safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
“The One Reliable Beautifier”’ 


Postage stamps taken Address 
MOLENE MANUPACTURING CO., 0., Dept. 525, Cincinnati, 0. 
Fechie coe ete oF This remedy will allay and subdue 
burn, Pimples, Ringwo $ ; 1 
poe aetony yop ong inflammation in a remarkable manner 
and prevents wrinkles Does & . H 
not merely corer up but eradi- ff and can be used as directed with abso- 
catesthem Malvina Lotion a. 8 
and Ichthyol Soap should be fi lute safety, as it is as harmless as water. 
se 2 connection with ale 7. 
vina Cream, At all drogg ‘ “mi 2hvsicians hz 
oy .vinn Cream. (At all druggists, & Eminent Physicians have successfully 
j press collect Soap, Ben postpaid. prescribed this remedy for over 15 years. 
Senc or testimonia 


PROF. L HUNENT, Toledo, Ohio GH To demonstrate its healing properties, 
—4 © 
I will send a 











Tae wove, | 25 CENT BOTTLE FREE 


This little device is a most wonderful thing for persons whose 


tice is full of black-heads. Simple and easy to operate, and the to anyone filling coupon and enclosing 


ouly sure cure. By placing directly over the black-head, then 
withdrawn, brings the black-head away. Never fails. Takes them 10 cents to pay postage—only one 
* A > : al K £ 


out around the nose and all parts of the face. Sent postpaid for 
TWENTY-FIVE cents. Other useful articles. Catalogue ) 2 ‘ ¢ ily 
and illustrated circulars free. Agents wanted. Address, t otile to a family, 


L. BURGIE & CO., Central Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 


CURED 0 STAY CURED Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
N 1 < 

Secisina apeite ox otha ante ilar names. 

matic symptoms.@ Whetzel 


f treatment . adi j 
—— TT {stom of treatment | ap- Sold by leading druggists. None 


as 
freure thendicsess. FREE TEST TREATMENT genuine without my signature. 


including x foines, prepared for anyone giving full descrip- 
tion of the case and sending names of two asthmatic sufferers. 
Address ANK 
Dept. D. American Express Building. Ohicago. 





Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole 
the new process for permanently and painlessly | Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 

removing SUPERFLUOUS HAIR de Paris” (France). < 

Whitens, softens and beautifies the skin, @uar 57 Prince St _ Send free 
Hantecd absolutely harmless. At your druggist or bd rince St.» trial bottle of 
sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.00 ey son, New York City. Hvdrozone, for 
{if not satisfactory. Write for Booklet “Care o 
Skin and Complexion” and free sample. FREE! y” 10 which I f enc aoe 
Charmene Chemical (o., Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. Valuable book- ‘) _ 10c. to pay forward- 
let on How Co ing charge S. Cc oupon 
to Treat e good only until Oct, 30, '06 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED] | “= 0 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair sddve 
and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies AaEaTESS 

the skin. Nothing compares with it. C omposed of two 

erates which are applied by massage a few moments . 

lhis causes atrophy a the hair bulb; thus the hair dies Druggist ee ae a ee 

Contained in collapsible tubes Price $2.00; guaran- Write Legibly. 

teed. Sample large enough for any mild case 

50 cents. Money back if unsatisfactory 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 912, DETROIT, MICH. 
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PONT 
BRUSHES 


Outlast two or three ordinary brushes 
—but cost no more! The brisiles are 
the life of a brush—bristies in Due 
pont brushes are the finest pro- 
curable. The name ‘*DUPONT” 

on a brush quarantees quale 

ity, wear, and absolute sat- 

isfaction. The product of 

the largest and most 

thoroughly equipped 

factory in the world. 

Hundreds of styles 

and stizes—in ald 

woods, REAL 

EBONY, bone, 

pearl, tvory— 


Goods, Departs 
ment, Drug and 
Fewelry Stores. lf 
ur dealer's, 

us and 

weld see 

you are 

supplied, no 
matter 


FREE BOOKLET 
explaining how to 
select and take care of 
Brushes, etc., sent on re- 
ceipt of your name and 
dealer's 
E. DUPONT & CO.,, 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York OMice, 26-25 Washington Place 








Crooked Spines 


If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble you can be relieved 
in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful anatomical 
appliance has been invented by a man who cured himself of Spinal 


Curvature. Its results are marvelous. 








GNORANCE of the laws 
I of self and sex will not 
excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. The knowl- 
edge vital to 


A Happy - 
Marriage 


has heen collected from the experi- 
ence of the ages, in 


SEXOLOGY 


(/ilustr ated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medicai Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 





Knowledge a Young Woman Shouid Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wite Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

“Sexology” is endorsed and is in the libraries of the heads 

of our government and the most eminent physicians, preach- 
ers, professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


Rich Cloth Binding. Full Gold Stamp, Iiustrated, $2.00. 


Write tor “Other People s Opimons and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 85, Phila., Pa. 











Made Straight 


It is nature’s own method. The 


scientific and medical world is amazed at the work being effected. Noted 
physicians in prominent medical institutions and in private practice are 
endorsing it. The Sheldon Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts of 
the spine, the whole spine is invigorated and strengthened, all soreness is taken 
out of the back, the cartilege between the vertebrae is made to expand, the con- 
tracted muscles are relaxed and the spine is straightened. 

here is bright hope for you, no matter how long you have suffered. We have 
strong testimonials from every state inthe Union. The appliances are being sent 
all overthe world. Each one is made to order from individual measurements and 
fits perfectly. There is positively no inconvenience in wearing. 3’ Bearentes 
satisfaction or refund your money at the end of thirty days’ trial. Write 
for our new book giving full information and references. 


PHIRO-BURT MFG. CO., 221-Zist St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


to get relief from attacks. 
to obtain natural and refreshing sleep. 
to regain vigorous health. 
to be permanently Cured. 


These are burning question, but are fully an- 
swered by the cures made through our Consti- 
tutional Treatment. 

Address, P. HAROLD 


The careful examination of every case, medicine 
prescribed to meet the needs of each individual 
patient and the close observation through weekly 
reports of every one under our care constitute the 
secret of our success. 

FR E Our Book V answers all. It’s Free. 
A postal will bring it; write to-day. 
HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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‘Buffalo Lithia 
Water 


Has for Thirty Years been Recognized by the Medical Profession as 
an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria of Preg- 
nancy, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism and all Diseases 
Dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time adds to the 
Voluminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 

John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 


Dr. L 
the Medico-Chirurgical College o, Philadelphia. See Medical Bulletin, July, 1902. Gives full clinical 
notes of nine cases of Albuminuria of Pregnancy and three cases of Puerperal Convulsions in which 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER "7),.°;¢matically used [with gratifying results, and adds: 
by women who are enceinte is a commendable precaution against BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


the occurrence of Puerperal Convulsions.’’ 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, President 
Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician, Corporation Council, New York City, 


Etc., writes: “ i i i 4 
a ok I have prescribed BUFFALO ITHIA WATER with great benefit in Bright’s 


Medical testimony of the highest order, attesting the value of this water in the other diseases mentioned, 
mailed to any address, For sale by grocers and druggists generally, HOTEL AT SPRINGS NOW OPEN. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, Virginia. 


FINE POST CARDS | y SAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAARRAARRRAARARRRRARRRADL » 
0 ; CHEW... 


FOR ONLY Ej ht GC | 
For the purpose of intro- ig en S | 
ducing our popular publi 


ca- 
tions and securing new cus- 
tomers for them, we will send Twenty Fine Colored Post 
Cards by mail post-paid to any address upon receipt of only 
Kight Cents in postage stamps. These cards are beautifully 
printed in three colors upon fine, heavy, coated card stock, and 
the subjects embrace a pleasing variety which includes Christ- 
mas, Easter, Valentine and Birthday designs, copies of Famous 
Paintings, pictures of Pretty Girls, U. S. Battleships, views of 
Niagara Falls, the Brooklyn Bridge, the U. 8. Capitol at Wash- 
ington and a fine assortment of comics. They are the kind of 
post cards that are sold in some stores at the rate of two for five 
cents, in others as high as five cents each; at the lowest esti- 
mate, therefore, the twenty cards that we offer for eight cents 
st-paid are worth 60 cents at retail. This is purely an intro- 
uctory offer; we make no profit. Satisfaction Ss guarantced 
or money will be refunded. Address: F. M. LUPTON, Pub- 
Usher, No. 27 City Hall Place, New York. 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin + 
Gum + « 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sca-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 








FHFFFFFEFEFFEFSFSESSSSESOOOS 


For Sale at Every Drug Store 


IT PAYS BIG 4" H a a. FHHOHFOO FF 6646 6646666646 ++ 
Hod lw , §peseseeeeneeeeneneeen 
no pyrepence emer FIRST MORTGAGE 


=, — 
as 'fereeeae) We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 


tising . Humorous dramas brimful 

of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance GOLD BONDS 
work and songs illustrated. Qne man can doit. 

Astonishing Op rtunity in any locality for 

aman with a lit 


tle money to show in churches, : - ee. , 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. _ Interest payable se mi-annually by the 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others | O Empire Trust Company, New York. With 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us | each bond of $500 we give a bonus of two 


and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. acres of banana land, cleared, planted and 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY 0., 463Ghemical Bank Blg. CHICAGO. O% a Py hg 
College Preparatory Cours 0 


lands earn $30 to $60 per acre annually 
net, thus making an 18% to 30% invest- 
ment 

offers the ambitious young man exceptional opportunities. Education is - ie 
the finger-post that points the way on the road to success. There is a Illustrated literature containing Gov- 
Simple. unique, way to prepare yourself for entrance to Resident lin- ernment figures. showing large and per- 
ing Schools without losing a moment of time from your present manent income from these plantations, 

Let us show you how at our expense. Merely clip this acdvertise- mailed FREE 
ment, mail it to-day and receive FIRE KE our 200 p. hand-book describing a 
Our 60 courses in all branches of Special proposition for 30 days. 

a, + Write W. R. GILLESPIE, M. D., President, 

American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Il, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Ains, Sept.) 
When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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Por « play: oe For “between- P rof itable 
Employment 


time "’ at » meals hunger” 
all ages. 4 out-o’-doors. 








p We want energetic agents to represent 
John Mackintosh APPLETON'S MAGAZINE in every 
the Tof feewing city and town in the United States and 


ciienene teen ee Canada. This is an exceptional oppor- 
MACKINTOSH’S tunity to establish a permanent and prof- 
TOFFEE 


is the only 


AN DY SEPTEMBER 1906 PRICE ISCENTS 


delicious beyond imagination, that fits every pocket in 
rice and shape of package. It is handy to carry when 
Costing. driving, tramping or “‘just resting,” and proves 
indispensable. Avoid the dangers of ordinary candy. 
Mackintosh’'s Toffee is a candy that is 


PURE 


peaaieg. pret. and safe to eat at all times. Boxed in 
“caramel” form. 

Any dealer can supply you (5c., 10c., or $1.60 tin), or 
will send out and get it. Ifnot write to Dept. 12. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, 78 Hudson St., New York 





itable business with an annual income. 














B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit | | a 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering PUBLISHED BY D APPLETON & COMPANY. NEW YORK 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. We pay liberal commissions on both new 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches d l b ae Al ff 

in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos and renewal subscriptions. So ones 


and humor are adroitly commingled and the author special prizes to successtul canvassers. 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. E . 4 We furni h 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and xperience is not necessary. e turns 


one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love all supplies and teach you how to succeed. 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 


pleasant one if all his work had to do with such Write at once for terms and outfit. 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 

Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. D. A p p ] e t O nh 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


PRICE, $1.25 & Company 


Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 436 Sth Ave., New York 
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Se THE STATIONERY OF 
QUALITY 
@ Pen pictures of the delightful pleas- Gp, 
ures, the picturesque surroundings, possess "ii 
an added charm if dainty AUTOCRAT 
Papers convey your welcome greeting 
to the distant friend. 


Our Special Offer 
QTo be | acquaint you with the exceptional quali- 
ties AUTOCRAT Stationery, we will send for ten 
cents, in stamps or silver, a liberal assortment of these 
papers in their varying sizes and tints— including our 
newest Linen Velour — with envelopes to match. 
Also our interesting booklet, ‘Polite Correspondence,” 
giving the approved forms of extending and accepting 
social invitations. 
The best dealers sell AvroceaT Stationery 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining it, send us your 
ler’s name, and we will cae that you are supplied. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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The renowned medicinal waters are in themselves sufficiently attractive to warrant 
pilgrimages from ailing people all over the worlc nese twin Indiana resorts, 


FRENCH LICK WEST BADEN SPRINGS 


ON THE 


( MONON ROUTE } 


with their modern, large and superbly equipped hotels, offer rare inducements to ple asure-seekers as well as those 
in search of health. Their waters are of peculiar value to sufferers from stomach, liver, kidney and bowel troubles. 
EXCURSION RATES AND GOOD TRAIN SERVICE FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Hotel Rates range from §8 up to $35 per week including free use of waters Accommodations from the 
jlain boarding house up to the finest apartments and service to be obtained in the best metropolitan hotels 


dookt telling all abuut tbe waters and giving lint of tt tee «© Prank J. Reed, G.P.A., Chas. H. Rockwell, Traffic Mgr., Chicago 
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Report to Stockholders 
by a Stockholder 


The stockholders of the International Lumber and Development 
Company recently elected one af their number, Dr. Andrew S. 
Stayer, of Altoona, Pa., to go, as their representative, to their 
Mexican plantation, and make a full report on its development. 

The report is now ready. Dr. Stayer says, in part: 





MAHOGANY AND OTHER TIMBER most important source of wealth 
at present. Guaranteed dividends of eight per cent. can be paid for years 





from timber now standing on the estate. o 
{1ENEQUEN—the millionaire-maker of Mexico. At $60 per acre profit se 

(conservative estimate), it will pay 1% per 1,000 acres. The 1,000,000 plants Ls 

already growing and 6,000,000 contracted for will pay 7% dividendson entire 

capitalization. ‘The Company will eventually plant 12,000 acres. - 

AT LEAST 500,000 RUBBER TREES growing wild, large numbers ready = 
totap. Two to three thousand acres will be planted to rubber within a year. Tis! 
Will be a source of great revenue. off +r: 

BANANAS—Very profitable. Over 200,000 young banana plants recently and 
purchased. Large acreages planted with lemons, oranges, grape fruit, cocoa- fall v 
nuts, etc Large sums will be realized from valuable dyewoods, chicle, sale of M 
cattle and other live stock, and profits of wood working plant and company’s 
stores. Nothing is handled that does not produce a profit. 

Evidences on all sides of prosperity and enormous amount of work in soot! 
progress. Land capable of infinite development. Utmost confidence in our chap 
contractors and their ability to carry the work to success. Your investment is refill 
entirely safe; destined without a doubt to bring you a life income. the c 

Fo 








Every investor should read Dr.Stayer's Report from cover tocover. 

Every person interested in a life income should havea full knowl- 
edge of the I. L. & D. Co.’s proposition. 

This Company guarantees 8% dividends payable semi-annually. 
Much larger dividends are estimated on full development of the 
property. Extra dividends have already been paid to the amonnt 
of 6%. The next Semi-Annual Guaranteed Dividend of 4% will be paid 
to stockholders of record October ist, 1906. 

Stock is NOW SELLING AT PAR, and costs $5 per month per 
share. 

Inavery short time, the price WILL BE INCREASED. Over 
4,700 shareholders now; stock SELLING FAST. At the present 
rate, it will not be long until ALL is sold, and the opportunity will 
be gone. The time to act is TO-DAY. 

Write to-day for free copy of Dr. Stayer’s Report—a large and 
handsome booklet, illustrated with over 40 photographs. 


OFFICERS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
- : >. Consists of officers and 
President, WM. H. ARMSTRONG, Ex-U. S. R. R. Com., Phila., Pa. _ A. Murnitt, reat City Nat Bank, Nisin Chee, 


Vice-Prest., COL. A K. MCCLURE, Ex-Editor Times, Phila., Pa. JOHN B. BARNES, Justice Supreme Court, Norfolk, Neb. 
Sec. and Treas., C. M. MCMAHON, Phila., Pa. VicroR Du PONT, JR., Du Pont Powder Works, Wil., Del. 
Counsel, A. L. WANAMAKER, Phila., Pa. A. G. STEWART, Ex-Atty. Gen. of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 


INTERNATIONAL LUMBER & DEVELOPMENT CO., 712 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


MAKE $10.00 A DAY 


One man and one machine can do this witha 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block Machine 
An opportunity TO THE FIRST TO WRITE US from 

each locality to starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS 

with small capital. If you are going to build 














“Can take a pound a day offa patient, or putiton. Ot 

: -“— “on ga tr Whole outfit systems may temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and p 

. mate $128 oy c una, Walee and Coment nent,”—N. ¥. Sun, Aug. 1891. Send for lecture, “Great Subjects of Fat,” au 
costs 0! ~ . iG, bs "i y 

only materials required. One man can make Blauk. o Dieting No Hard Work 


200 blocksdaily. Machine sent on trial. DR. JOHN WILSON cieBs’ OBESITY CURE 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 

THE PETTYJOHN CO., 669 N, 6th St.. Terre Haute, Ind. Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured— 

rednced to stay. One month's treatmen'. ®5.00, Mail or office, 1870 


. If 

Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION QUARANTEED, Eng’ 

A R ° Tr | = '@) R "T ' = A - I Ss “Lhe Cure is positive and permanent.”—N. ¥. Herald, July 9, '93. reste! 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the reeognized authority.”—N, Y. Press, 189% e 


> chine 
of this and other beautiful women — all Beware of lmitators, ’ 
posed“from life—iy series consists of me 
rst- 


ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS pee 
size 7x9 inches, mounted on double 9x12 inch SI M 
mats. Beautifully adapted for framing—just 


the thing foraden. I willsend you TWO full 

size photographs, one of this exquisite bust THE INVESTMENT HERALD. 

study and one of a beautiful full figure study I : : " a3 P on- 
; rr 8 : veading illustrated financial and investment paper, com 

as ceaat Ceaomer is oe oaetal Gains taining latest and most important information on mining, oil 

logue which contains 96 other illustrations of and other industries, the most successful companies and the On 








negatives of my series (all from Ife), pre best dividend-paying stocks. It shows how immense profit may 
- paid, carefully packed, for only $1.00 be quickly and easily made on absolutely safe investments. it 
logue will be sent only to those accepting this offer-—g@aa gives advice that may be worth thousands of dollars to you. It grant 
1f you will order at once I will include free an origins! unmounted points out a safe and certain road to wealth. Write for it before Gaon 
FREE sisé "3 x 4 entitled ‘+The Sculptor’s Model.” making any investments of any kind. oo 
ARTIST GILMORE, 617 Atlas Block, Chicago, Ill. | 4 | WISNER & CO. Publishers, Dept. 8, 78-80 Wall St., New York BELL 
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MENNEN’S 
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Te Mennen Caddie 
offers instant relief from chaps 
and skin roughness which keen 
fall winds bring toout of door folks. 
MENNEN'’S BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 
soothes and heals all chafing and 
chapping, and is put upin non- 
refillable box—Mennen's face on 
the cover guaranteesit's genuine, 
For sale everywhere, or by 
mail for 25 cts. 
GERHARD 
MENNEN CO, 
\ Newark, N.J. 
” Try Men- 
nen's Violet 
Taleum 
Powder,"” 


MAN WANTED 


In the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing required. Experience unnecessary if honest, ambitious, and 
willing to learn the business thoroughly by mail and become 
our local representative Many make $300 to $500 monthly 
Write at once for full particulars Address either office. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Suite 41,52 Dearborn St. Suite 41,1410 ‘“‘H” St. 
Chicago, il. Washington, D.C. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense 
ent free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., 
THE R, GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 


Dept G, 201 EB. Yan Buren Street, ~- Chicago, tm, 


Modern Machinery 


If you want to buy modern, up-to-date machinery—an 
Engine, Boiler, Power Equipme nt, Electrical, Steam, 
Pneumatic, or any other Machinery—anything in the Ma- 
chine line—TELL US what you want and we will see that 
you get full descriptions, prices, catalogs, etc., from all the 
first-class manufacturers. Vo charge for this service. 
MODERN MACHINERY DAILY NEWS, Security Building, Suite 25, Chieago, Ill 


Fine Tailoring 


To enlarge our circle of customers, we have 

Credi decided to extend the same payment cour- 

tesies to outof town customers that we 

grant our local patrons. Art-tailored garments, made by hand and 

guaranteed to fit perfectly, on terms to suit your convenience. Wear 

the so ge) =a * Sed a littleat a time. Style book sent on 
requ Write 


VELL TAILORING ¢ COMPANY, 146 E. Madison St. ,Chicago 














Last scene that ends this 
eventful history. 





For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


is a boon to the aged, the infant, and the in- 
valid. A delicious, invigorating food-drink, 
nutritious and easily digested, that agrees 
with the weakest stomach. More whole- 
some than tea, coffee or cocoa, It not only 
stimulates, but also strengthens and invig- 
orates. 

Pure, rich milk, combined with the nutri- 
tive elements of carefully selected malted 
grains. 

In powder form, it makesa delicious table 
drink in a moment by simply stirring in 
water. The Lunch Tablets are a conven- 
ient, quick lunch for busy people, and a 
pleasant, wholesome confection forchildren. 

At all druggists. Sample, vest pocket lunch case, 


also booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent free, i 
mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations, 

Horlick’s MaltegWilk Co., 

* Racine, Wis., U. S. A, 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 
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O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 








AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The Quickest Road to 
SON : AME AND FORTUNE 
Do you know that Your song 
may be worth 
W R | T N ¢ Thousands of Dollars 
Send us your poems to-day. 
We compose music and ar- 


range compositions. 
HAYES [PUSIC CO., 22 Star Building, CHICAGO 





You Don't | eens 
st Done M) SHORTHAND © 
buy a IN 50 DAYS 


| We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
| 66 >» only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
/ LU n n home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
! Pr - aa oh Mh Bg as with old systems. oyd’s Syliabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Bi di D rig ig AM Sure. No ruled lines-_no Po peer ims ee 
C F i - ™ Ie) as in other systems. o long lists of word signs to con- 
Roller Bearing, Don-Binding Doors Bins. “Sul "Rite characters: to" festn ad You have on. 
entire English language at your absolute command. 
No Unsightly Iron Bands. The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
Complete Catalog Sent ree. taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. La 
. = eee > Wade Ont ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
Gunn Sectional Boo’ Gases Are Made Only , men may now learn shorthand for 


Gunn Furniture Co., "CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
\ 975 use Block, Chicago, IIL 
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See here how the separate sockhold 


- = swings on a Ball Bearing Swivel. Being 
THEY MOVE - NON independent, the strain on the leg band is! 
: Sreerons relieved, and the socks are held fast and 


smooth. No binding or looseness. 


Things to Think About Geta pair : : 25 cents 


Note here how the back slides when the If your dealer has none, buy of us. 
shoulder is raised. Bend, lift or reach, and 
the movable back quickly and smoothly slides 
with you. There's no pe 1 pressure and 
the trousers stay smooth. 

r ends, as you know, run unevenly, 
thick and thin, and vary in strength. That's 
why one end gives out dene another. The 
Presiden t braided cord ends are the 
strongest suspender ends made. 

little front unhitching cla: on 
President Suspenders add to the 
i y te convenient, secure, strong 





and simple. 
Ask your dealer to allow you to try on 
residents before you pay for another 
ir of the other kind. If you do so you'll buy 
Presidents. 
Light and Medium Weight 
50c. and $1.00 
If your dealer has none, buy of us. We will 
return your money if you don’t like them. 
Suspenders and Garters in combination box 
75 cents. 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
501 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 














Return reverse half of Guarantee Ticket with 10c. for pack of President Playing Cards. 


This Free Book Tells About a New Food 


Do you like good things to eat? Would you be healthy and strong and happy? Would 
you become acquainted with a new food—one that is delicious, appetizing, healthful? 
LYVOLA Ripe Olives are the ripe fruit from the sun-kissed olive trees of California, 
They are not the green olive that you have eaten. They are the fully matured 
fruit with all the oil cells fully developed and preserved intact. When you eat 
LYVOLAS you get health-giving olive oil, without the olive oil taste. 
LYVOLAS are new. You have never eaten them. They are not like other ripe 
olives. They are delightfully delicious, and they will make your table the talk 
of your community. They are cheaper than green olives, totally different and 
infinitely better. Their beautiful port-wine purple color makes them an at- 
tractive dish; their rich nutty flavor pleases the most jaded palate, and their 
nutritive properties make them an absolutely perfect health food. 
Write for our free booklet. It is beautifully illustrated and printed in colors. 
j Write to-day if you want the book. Our supply of LYVOLAS is limited and 
ves / we shall send out only a limited number of these books. 
J 


Address Dept. 109 E. 


_\ LYVOLA OLIVE COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 











Build It Yourself—It’s Easy 


NY man or boy can quickly build a 

fine boat by using our guaranteed 
Patterns, or Knock Down Frames. Build 
it in your leisure hours and save from 
one-half to two-thirds boat builder's cost. 
Requires y ordinary home tools. Our 
Patterns are for every part of the boat 
where a pattern is necessary, full size, 
exact, perfect, and we send plain, illus- 
trated, working instructions and itemized 
bill of every bit of material required, 
Just follow Patterns and instructions and 
you cannot make a mistake. Patterns 
from $3 to $20 according to boat wanted 
—launch, sail, row or canoe. 


SPECIAL.—We will send. express paid. until September 30 only, the complete Patterns and instructions for building a 25 foot 
yee our popular **325” Model, as shown above--for $5 (regular price $15). These patterns guaranteed perfect. Send for them and 
See what a f 


1 fine launch you can build. Catalog free, address 





Pioneer Boat and Pattern Company, Wharf 34, Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 
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abst Extract 


Stepping-stone 
to Health 


All the world takes on 
a brighter hue when you 
feel at your best. Don't 
let work and worry un- 
dermine your strength— 
help nature morning, 
noon and night with 


The “Best” Tonic 
It is just pure malt—a food 
rich in health, that soothes 
the nerves, aids the digestion 
and brings you the sweet 
sleep of a little child. For 
both men and women, it is 
the stepping stone to health. 


25 cts. at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Department, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ROAD -f = 


THOUSAND WONDERS 
hoot CALIFORNIA“ OREGON 


over the SQUT'IERN PACIFIC’ 


PA cHarmiNe® SCALIFORNI 
WINTER DAY TWO THIRDS THE ? 
WAY) LOS ANGELES TO 
“PORTLAND OVER THE COAST 
“LINE-SHASTA ROUTE, GIVING 
DELIGHTFUL ENVIRONMENT 
“IN) CARING “FOR THE BABY IN 
“THE LAND-OF-OUTDOORS. 








UNDER THE ORANGE TREE, SANTA BARBARA. 


One of a series of seven pictures in current numbers of magazines. For further information address 
CHAS. S, FEE, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company, Room W, Union Ferry Building, 
San Francisco, California. 
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The Message of The 


ANGELUS 


Can you recall some scene where 
music held full sway—when, en- 
thralled, thoughts and memories 
sprang forth afresh to meet each 
change in theme and melody ?— 
Some artist’s playing — master of all 
theinfinite lights and shades of tempo 
and subtle delicacies of expression? 


Then that remembrance images 
for you the message of THE 
ANGELUS. That full enjoyment 
is the meaning of the Great 
ANGELUS to every lover of 
music. 

Mind you, we say every lover of 
music, because you with untrained 
fingers, you can indulge your every 
emotion and mood and fancy— 
you can enter into every phase of 
musical expression. 


THE PHRASING LEVER 


the “ Heart of THE ANGELUS,” 
gives you the full mastery of every 
variation in tempo; the Diaphram 
Pneumatics places in your un- 
trained fingers the power and the 
delicacy of the Human Touch of 
THE ANGELUS, while with the 
Melody Buttons you draw forth 
the melody in bass and treble. 

Yet these three features, necess- 
ities to an artistic performance, are 
found only in THE ANGELUS 
and so we say to you — to every 
lover of music, no matter how 
many other piano players you 
may have heard — won’t you just 
try THE ANGELUS! 

Write us for the name of our 
representative nearest you where 
you can play THE ANGELUS. 


THE ANGELUS may now be purchased either in 
cabinet form to play any piano or built entirely within 
the case of a high grade piano, making a combina- 
tion instrument known as the KNABE-ANGELUS, the 
EMERSON ANGELUS and THE ANGELUS PIANO. In 
either form hand playing or playing by means of 
THE ANGELUS may be indulged in at will. 


gy F Cpmet yy 
eS ~~ 





Purchased by Royalty and the World’s Greatest Musicians. Descriptive literature upon request. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 
Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. 
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What Are You 


Going to DO 
About it 


Here it is again, this big opportunity. Now, what ARE you 
going to do about it? If you had filled out the coupon the 
first time you saw it, it’s likely you would be holding a high- 


class position to-day. 


Within this past year, a host of peo 


ple no better educated, no better off than yourself, have 


started on the road to success by way of 
that coupon, and many of them are already 
earning twice what they did a year ago. 

Are you going to keep putting this off till 
it’s everlastingly too late? Or will you fll 
out the coupon THIS time and begin getting 
ahead in the world? If you just make up 
your mind now that you are going to be bet- 
ter off at this time next year the INTERNA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS will 
make the way easy for you, will bring to you 
by mail the training required to fit you quickly 
for a responsible position in one of the occu- 
pations listed on the coupon. The I. C. S. 
will bring this training to you, mind, at 
your home, in your spare time, without in- 
terfering with your present duties. 

Just read that coupon again— 

and DO something about it. 


The Coupon 
Below Has 
Brought 
Higher Wages 
to More Than 
75,000 
Poorly Paid 
Men. 


Why Not 
to You? 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 


Fionn explain, without further obligation on my 
wis “an qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X 





| omnes od 
Stenogra, 
Advertnament Writer 
Show Card W so 
Window Trim 


tractors and Builders 
Illustrator 
Civil Service 


Jhem ist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 





Commercial Law ry Cone 





Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elee. ag ow be 
Mechan 

Surveyor 

Stationar no poaeeat 
Civil En 

Bulldin Contractor 
Architee’ aa 

Archite: 

Fern Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 





Name 


Street and No. 
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The Fame of the 
STEIN WAY, 


the Piano by which all others are measured 
and judged, is not merely a local or national 
one. It is international, universal, world-wide, 
and is the recognition in the strongest possible 
manner of a work of art that is in its line 


unequalled and unrivalled. 


From its inception it has been known as 
THE BEST PIANO, without qualification and 


without limitation. 


Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway 


dealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added. 


Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


STEINWAY and SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St. 


NEW YORK 
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Baked Ham 


w ash thoroughly a Swift's Premium Ham in cold water. 
orinkle with baking soda and scrub with small brush, 
in cold water, trim and place in baking pan, skin 
_ Mix in bowl sal nful of pepper, 1 of clove 
4 tea onful celery seed. Rub ion 
it while in pan. Sprinkle over this, thick 
chopped onion, Make a paste by adding 
» of water to cup full of flour. Roll paste 
I large to cover entire flesh 
side of ham, tuck d ack to skin, Fill pan full 
of hot cider. Stand in oven, bake 4 hours, basting 
ver top of the paste When dc , remove paste ar 
ham on hot platter, 7 
fr 


nto athin sheet si 


m s 
2 tablesp« a 
s pint reer. stir until ‘be 
i a grating of nutmeg and strain into a sauce bx 


Bi AKNH Gl Kasi 


SwiitS 


Swift & Company U.S.A 














OLGATE 


TALG POWDER 


VIOLET on santana 


‘ ‘ft FAM ' AY \ a MY VY 
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OEREVER ‘WOMEN "GATHER 


there is a good word for Colgate’s Talc Powder. 


Cool, fragrant refreshment in every sprinkle of it 


oe too. 
_ = For both little folks and big folks, 


a hot-weather necessity. 





Trial size box, with patent sifter, mailed for 4c. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. A, 55 John Street, New York F) coLGATE & cg 
rearvncks 
: tw your we d 








merece 





